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Whilb tliA niofe nurdiem natioiis of modem Europe began to 
enltivate a nationil and peculiar literature, in tiieir Temamdar tooguee, 
instead of using Latin as tlie only vehide of written tlKMif|^t» it was 

some time before the p<qpular language of Italy received that attention 
which might liave been expected frcHn the prevalence of free insti- 
tutions, and the constant intercourse between nei<^hbouring states 
speaking in similar dialects. At last the example of other countries 
prevailed, and a native poetry sprung up in Italy. If it be allowable 
to compare the progress of the national mind to the stages of life, the 
Italian Muse may be said to have been born in Sicily with CiuJlo 
d'Aleamo in 1190; to have reached childhood in Lombardy with 
Chiido Guinicdli, about 1220; and to have attained youth in ISiscany 
with Gnido Gavalcanii, about 1280. But she suddenly started into 
perfect maturity wlien Dante appeared, surpassing all his predecessors 
in lyrical composition, and astounding the world with that mighty 
monument of Christian poetry, which after five centuries of progres- 
sive civilization still stan^ds subUme as one of the most magoi&cent pro- 
ductions of genius. 

VOL. I. B 
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Baate AHghieri, the true founder of Italian liteiatme, was lioni at 
Florence a.d. 1265, of a famfly of some note. The name of Dante, 
by which he is generally known, often mistaken for that of bis family, 
IB a mere contraction of his Christian name Durante. Yet an infant 
wlien his father died, that heavy loss was lightened by the judicious 
solicitude with which his mother superintended liis education. She 
eutrusted liini to the care of Brunette Lutini, a man of great repute as 
a poet us A\ ell as a philosopher ; and he soou made so rapid a pro- 
gress, both iu science and literature, as might justify the moat aangttlne 
liopes of his future eminence. 

Early aa he developed the extraordinary powera of his imderatand- 
ing, he was not leas precocioiia in evincmg that auaceptibility to deep 
and t^der impressions, to which he afterwards owed his subUmest 
inspirations. But his passion was of a very mysterious character. It 
arose in his boyhood, for a girl " still in her infancy," arul it never 
ceased, or lost its intensity, though she died in the flower of her age, 
find he survived her more than thirty years. Whether Ik^ was ena- 
moured of a human being, or of a creature of his own imagination, — 
one of tiiose phantoms of heavenly beauty and virtue so common to the 
dreams and reveries of youtb*<— it is extremely difficult to ascertain. 
Some of his biographers are of opinion that tiie lady whom he has 
celebrated in Ids worka under the name of Bice, or Beatrice, was the 
daughter of Folco Portinaxi^ a noble Florentine ; while others contend 
that she is merely a personification of wisdom or moral philoiophy. 
But Dante's ovni account of his love is given in terms often so enig- 
matical and appareuliy contradictory, that it is nhiiost impossible tO 
make them agree perfectly with either of these .suj)i)o.sition8. 

Whatever its object, his affection seems to have been most chaste 
and spiritual in its nature. Instead of alienating him from literary 
putfuita» it iDcreaaed bis thirst after knowledge, and ennobled and 
pttiified hia feelings. With the aid of this powerful iiMentiire, be soon 
diatingaiahed himself above the youth of hia native city, not only by hia 
acquirementa, but also by elegance of manners, and amenity of temper. 
Hiqs occupied by his studiea, refined and exalted by his love, aitd che- 
rished by his coimtr\'men, the morning of his life was sunned by the 
unclouded .smiles of fortune, as if to render darker by the contrast the 
long and gloomy evening which awaited him. 

His pilgrimage on earth was cast in one of the most stormy periods 
recorded in history. Tlie Church and the Empire had been long 
engaged in a acandaioua conteet^ and bad oAea involved a great 
part of Europe in their quarrda. Italy wria eq»eciaUy distractad by 
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two contending partie«» tbe Chidft, who adhered to the Pope» ind fha 
GhibdiiiWB, who eipouied the cause of the Emperor. In the year 1266. 
after a long alternation of ruinous reverses and ferocious triumphs, 

the Guelfs of Florence drove the (ihibelines out of their city, and at 
last permiiuently established tliemselvt's in power. The family of 
liautc belonged to the \ntutiinis party; and while lie remained in 
Florence* it would havu been liuugerous, perhaps imposiiible, to avoid 
mingling in diefe dvil broils. He accordingly went out against the 
Gliibdiuu of Areno in 1289 ; aad in the foUowing year agaioit ihoie 
of Pinu In the former euDimign he took pert in the bottle of Cmsk 
pildino, in whioh, after & long and doubtful conflict, the Aretines were 
completely defeated. On that memorable day he fought valiantly in 
the front line of the fluelf cavalry, innnifpsting the same energy |n 
warfare, which he had displayed in his studies and in his love. 

But soon after the tumults of the camp had interfered with the calm 
of his private and meditative life, his adored Beatrice, whether au 
earthly mistress, or an abstraction of his moral and literary studies, waa 
torn from him. Hiia loss, wfaieh in his wriliiiga he never ceases to 
lament nduced him to extreme deepondenqr. Nevertheless in lS94t 
bat a few months after it, he married a lady of the notde Aiplly 
of the Donati, hy whom he had a numerous offspring; a circumstance 
which would indicate a strange inconsistency of character, had his 
heart been really preoccupied by another love. This connection 
with one of the first families of the republic may have smoothed his 
way to civic emiueuce ; but if lioccaccio, usually a slanderer of Uie 
fair sex, he credited, the lady's temper proved imfavourable to dome^io 
comfort. 

He now entirely devoted himself to the bnsineBB of government, and 
attailied siieh reputatkm aa a statesman, that haidly any traamction of 
impertanee took plsoe withont his advice. It has even been asserted 
that he was employed m no less than fourteen embassies to fbieigft 

eourts. There may be some exaggeration in this statement ; but it ia 
certain that in 1300, at the early age of five and diirlgr, he was elected 
one of the Priors, or chief magistrates of the lepubUo; a mark of 
popular favour which ended in his total ruin. 

About this time, the Guelfs of Florence split into two new divisions 
called Bianchi and Neri (whites and blacks), from iha denomina" 
tions of two factions which had originated ut Pistoja, in conse^ 
^ineoee of a dispute between two branches of the Gancellieri ftmily. 
!nie Biaoehi were chiefly eitiaena recently risen to importsnee, wbo^ 
hmg mmd no penooal mjwy fion Hw QhibeUnes, were dispond 
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tumte exile, turn leduced to detpmr, resinned hia troiideringe, oAen 
retumiog to Veroim, vHere the Scaligeri lamUy alvrays received him 
at their court with peculiar kindness. It has been asserted that his 
thirst for knowledge led him to Paris and Oxford. His journey to 
England is still involved in doubt; but it appears certain, that he visited 
Paris, where he is said to have acquired great famei by holding publio 
disputations on several qur^tions of theology. 

On his return to Italy, he at length found a permanent refuge at 
Raveuna, at the court of Guido da Polenta, the father of that ill-fated 
Francesca da Kiuiiiii, for whom the celebrated episode of Dante 
has engaged the sympathy of sucoeeding ages. The reception 
which he experienced from this Prince, who was a patron of learning 
and a poet, was marked by the reverence due to his character, no leas 
than by the kindness excited by his misfortunes. Li order to employ 
his diplomatic talents, and give him the pleasing consciousness of 
being useful to his host, Guido sent him as nmhassador, to negotiate a 
peace with Venice. Datitf>, happy at having an nj>portunity of evincing 
his gratitude to his benefactor, proceeded on his nii!<sion with sanguine 
expectation of success. But being unable to obtain a pul)lic audience 
from the Venetians, he returned to Raveinia, so overwhelmed with 
&t]goe and mf»tification, tfiat he died shortly afterwards, in the fifty- 
aeventh year of tiia age, a.d. 1^1, receiving s])lendid obaequiea from 
hie discimsolate patron, who himself assumed the oflke of pronouncing 
a funeral oration on the dead body. 

The portrait of Dante has been handed down to posterity, both by 
history and the arts. He is represented as a man of middle stature, 
with a pensive nmX melancholy expression of countenance. ITis fucc 
was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes rather prominent, but full of fire, 
his cheek bones large, and his under lip projecting beyond the upper 
one i his complexion was dark, his hair and beard thick and curled. 
TTiese features were so marked, that all his likenesses, whether on 
medals, or marble, or canvas, bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. Boccaccio describes him as grave and sedate In his manners, 
courteous and civil in his address, and extiem^tomperate in his way 
of living ; whilst Villani asserts, that he was hardi, reserved, and 
disdainful in his deportment. But the latter writ^ must have painted 
Dante such as lie was in his exile, when the bitter cup of sorrow had 
changed the gravity of his temper into austerity. He spoke seldom, 
but displayed u remarkable subtleness in his answers. The conscious- 
ness of worth had inspired him with a noble pride which spumed 
vice in all its aspects, uud disdained condescending to anything like 
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flattery or dissimulation. Eumeet in study, and attached to solitude, 
he was at times liable to fits of absence. Tlie testimony of his con- 
temporaries, and the itiU Itetter evidence of Ids own works, prove that 
Mt heun of seolurion weie heedfiilly employed. He wm intfamltly 
eooferwnt with several kaguages ; extenaively lead in dMBieel litem* 
ture, and deeply versed in the staple learning of the age, seholaado 
theology, and the Aristotelian philoao^y. He had acquired a consi- 
derable knowledge of geography, astronomy, and mathematics; had 
made himself thf>rf>ni,dily acquainted M'itli mythology and history, both 
sarrcd and protane ; nor had he neglected to adorn his mind with the 
more elegant accompiisiiments of the fine arts. 

The mass of Dante's writings, considering the xmfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which he laboured, is alnio«t as wonderful as the 
extent of his attainmente. The treatiae 'De Monarchia^' whioh ht 
c o m poa e d on the arrival of Henry VIL in Italy, is one of the moal 
ingenioiia pwduetions that ever appeared, in refutation of the temporal 
pretensions of the Conrt of Rome. It was hailed with triumphant 
joy by the Ghibelines, and loaded with vituperation by the Guelfs. 
The succeedini^ emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, laid great stress on its 
arguments as supporting his claims against John XXII. ; nnd on tlmt 
account, the Pope had it burnt publicly by the Cardinal du i*ujet, his 
legate in Lombitriiy, who would even have disinterred and burnt 
Dante's body, and scattered his ashes to the wind, if sume influential 
citiiena had not interposed. Another I^tin work, *])a Vulgari £lo« 
quentia,' treats of the origin, history, and use of the genuine Italian 
tongue. It is lull of interesting aind curious research, and is atUl 
daned amoi^ the most judieious and philosophieal works that Italy 
possesses on the subject. He meant to have comprised it in four 
books, but unfortmiately only lived to complete two. 

Of his Italian productions, tlie earliest was, p('rlia]is, the 'Vita 
Nuova,' a mixture of mysterious |)0( try and prose, in wiiicU lie gives a 
detailtul account of his love for Beatrice. It is pervaded by a spirit of 
sofl melaacholy extremely touching ; and it contains several passages 
having aE the distinctness and indivhiuality of tnlth; but, on tiie other 
hand, it is interspersed with viaioDS and dreams, and metaphysical con- 
ceits, from which it receiTes all the appearance of an allegorical inven- 
tioo. He also composed about thirty sonnets, and nearly as many 
• Canzoni,* or songs, both on love and movaUty. The sonnets, though 
not destitute of grace and ingenuitj^, are not distinirnished by any 
particular excellence. The songs display a vigour of style, a subli- 
mity of thought, a depth of feeling and a richness of imagery not 
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' Theie b no Hfe «f Xtanle widdi can be feeommended m decidedly 
aupeiiortoflienBt TheeerlMetiaihatofBocGaodo; biititeiideB% 
eamiot be relied en for tiie fads of bk life* TiMre are oliien hf 

Lionardo, Aretino, Fabroni, Felli, Tirubosrlu, &c. The English 
reader will find a fuller account prefixed to Mr. Carey's translation 
of the * Divina Commedia,' and in Mr. Stebbing's LiTea of the Italian 
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Where the length of the memoir necessarily bears A small proportion 
to the (quantity cS matter wbich preaaes on the hiographei^s attentiool 
two counes Ce open to his choice ; either to eel^ a.i^vir rem^lcable 
iiassagee in Ua subjeet's life for full diaciunon, or to give a genexal 
and popular sketch of his personal history. The latter plan seenisliere 
the more advisable. To many readers a minute analysis of Davy's 
physical researches would lie unintelligible, without full explanations 
of the very instruments and objects with, and upon which, he worked. 
We shall therefore make it our rhief object to trace bis private 
history, interspersing notices of liis labours and discoveries, but leaving 
to publications of expressly scientific character the task of doing 
justice tohiisdenlSfic fame. Bodi depaitmenls lunre been fully treated 
in the life published by Dr. 

Humphry Davy was bom near Penance in ComwsU, December 17, 
1778, of a fimuly in independent, though humble circumstances, whidi 
for a century and a lialf had possessed and resided upon a small estate 
situated in Mount's Bay. Tliough no prodigy of precocious intellect, 
his childhood gave reasonjible promise of future talent; and especially 
manifested the da^vning of a vivid imagination, united with a strong 
turn for experiments in natural philosophy. One of his favourite 
amusements was to exhibit to his playfellows the operation of melt- 
ing in a candle scrape of ^ ; or to make and explode detonating 
bdUs. Another was the inventing and r^eating to them &lry 
tslet and romances. At time4» hoirever, he would exerdss his 
eloquence upon graver subjects; and, when no better could be 
obtained, tiie fiitare lecturer is said to have found a staid, if not 
attentive, audience in a circle of chairs. At an eaiiy age he was placed 
at school at Penzance, where* in the usual acceptation of the woids,he 
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I^ofited Htde : his own opinioD, however, wu different *' I eooaider 
it fortunate," he wrote to a member of his family, " that I was left 
much to myself as a child, and put upon no particular plan of studjTt 
and that I enjoyed much idleness at Mr. Coryton's school. I perhaps 
owe to these circumstances the little talents that I have, and th*Mr 
peculiar application : what I am, I have made myself. I sny this without 
vanity, and in pure simplicity of heart." He was soon removed to the 
school at Truro, where he remained two years, undistinguished except 
hy a love of poetry, whidi manifested itself in compositioii at an early 
age. Hiis, indeed, continued to he a fiivourite amusement, until, in 
mature life, he became absorbed in sdentific pursuits : and it has hem 
said upon high authority, that if Davy had not been the first chemist, 
he would have been the first poet of his age. This opinion must 
look for support, not to his metrical productions, which in truth 
nowise justily it, but to the vivid imagination and liigh powers of elo- 
quence, which, in the vigour and freshness of youth, delighted the 
fashionable, as much as his discoveries amazed the scientific world. 

In 1794 Iiis father died, and his mother in consequence removed 
from Yarfell, tiie patrimonial estate, to Feniance, where Xh^vy was 
a|q»renticed to Mr.Borkse, a surgeon in that town. For Ihe medicsl 
part of his new profession he showed distaste ; but his attention was 
at once turned to the study of chemistry, which he pursued thencefor- 
ward vnih undeviating zeal. Akin to this pursuit, and fostered by the 
natural features of his native county, was his early ta?te for geology. 
*' How of\en," said Davy to his friend and biographer on being shown a 
drawing of Botallack mine, — " how often when a boy have I wandered 
about these rocks in search of new minerals, and when fatigued, sat 
down upon tiie turf, and exercised my fancy in anticipations of scien- 
tific renown." The notoriety which, in a small town, he readfly 
acquired as the boy who was '< so fond of chemical experiments,*' 
introduced him to a valuable friend, Mr. Davies Gilbert; in early life 
his patron, in mature age his successor in the chair of the Royal 
Society. By him the young man was introduced to Dr. Beddoes, 
who wn'^ at that time seeking an assistant in conducting the Pneu- 
matic institution, then newly established at Bri«;tol, for t]ic pr.rpose 
of investigating the properties of aeriform fluuli;, atid the possi- 
bility of using them as medical agents. It was not intended that, in 
forming this engagement, Davy shcrald give up the line of life marked 
out for him; on the contrary, his abode at Bristol was consideied part 
of his professional education. But his genius led him another way ; 
and this hichy engagement opened a career of usefulness and fiune, 
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wtaek under oliier cireumatBiiceB might have kmg delayed. Ikt 
arrangement was conduded upon Vheni teims, and in October, 1798, 
befiure he was twenty years old, he left his home in high epiriti to 
enter upon independent life. It is to his honour, that as sodn as a 

competent, tliough temporary provision was thus secured, he resigned, 
in favour of his mother and sisters, ail his claims upon the paternal 
estate. 

Soon after removing to Bristol, he published, in a work entitled 
' G)ntributions to Medical and Physical Knowledge,' edited by Dr. 
Beddoes, some essays on heat, light, and respiration. Of these it will be 
saffident to say, that with mach promise of fiitute excellence, they 
allow si moat unbridled imagination, and contain many qpeeulationa so 
unfounded and absurd, that in after-life he Intteriy r^;retted tbeir 
publication. During his ei^^ement, his zeal and intrepidity were 
signally displayed in attempts to breathe diflferent gases, supposed, or 
known, to be highly destructive to life, with a view to ascertain the 
nature of their eflFects. Two of these experiments, the inhaling of 
nitrous gas and carburetted hydrogen are remarkable, because in each 
he narrowly escaped death. But his attention was especially turned 
to the "^as called nitrous oxide, which, upon re^ration, appeared to 
transport the breather into a new and highly pleasurable state of 
fteSng, to rouse the imagination, and gi?e new vigour to the moat 
subliroe emotions of the soul. The effects produced, exaggerated by 
the enthusiasm of the patients, were in fact closely analogous to intoxi- 
cation ; and many persons still remember the curiosity and amusement, 
excited by the freaks of poets and grave philosophers, while under the 
operation of this novel stimulus. In 1800 he published ' Kes«»,irches 
Chemical and Piiilosophical, respecting Nitrous Oxide and its Kcspira- 
tion.' The novelty of the results announced, combined with the ability 
shown in didr investigation, and the youth of the auAor, produced a 
great sensation in philosophical cirdes; and dirough die celebrity thus 
aoquired, and the favourable opinion of him formed upon personal 
acquaintance by several eminent philosophers of the day, he was offered 
by the conductors of the Royal Institution, the office of Assistant 
Lecturer in Chemistry, with the understanding that ere long he should 
be made sole Professor. This negotiation took place in the sj>ring of 
1801, and on May 31, 1802, he was raised to the higher appointment. 

To Davy, the quitting Bristol for Jjondon was the epoch of a trans- 
formation — an elevation from the chrysalis to the butterfly state. In 
yoodi Ids person, voice, and address were alikie uncouth; and at first 
slight they produced so un&vourable an impresdon' upon Count Rum- 
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ford, that he expressed much regret at having sanctioned so unpro- 
mising an engagement. The \ < tt raii philosopher soon found reason to 
change his opinion. Davy's tirsL course of lectuiee, \vhich was not 
delivered till the spring o£ 1802, excited a sensation unequalled before 
or since. Not only the philosophical but the literary and fashionable 
unorld flrowdud to haar him; and his yivid imagioatloii, firod by enthn* 
«B8tic love for the science vhich he professed, gave, to one of tiie niosl 
idMtraie of studies, a chaim oonfiused by persons the least likeLy to feel 
its influence. The strongest possible testimony to his richness of 
ittustfation is supplied by Mr. Coleridge : — " I go," he said, "to Davy's 
lectures to increase my stock of metaphors." Had this been all, the 
yoong prwligy would noon have <^(\i6ed to da/zle ; but his fame was 
maintaiiioH nnd i?icreased by the s-uccess whicii waited on liis under- 
takings ; ;iu<l, iii a word, Davy bticaine the lion of the day. The effect 
oi thib sudden change was by no means good. Sought and caressed by 
tiie highest eirdM of the metropolis, he endeavoiiied to assume ih« 
deportment of a man of lashion; but the strange dress sat awkwardlyf 
and 111 replaoed a natural eandour and warmlli of feeling, which had 
■ingttlaiiy won upon the acquaintance of his early life. Jt is but 
juatiee, how ever, to add that his regard for his family and early friends 
was not cooled by this alteration in his society and prospects. 

Our limits are too narrow to admit even a sketch of the various 
trains of original investigation pursued by Davy, during his con- 
nection with tlie lii>litution. Ol Uiese, the mo&t inijjiM taist i.« tl)Ht series 
of electrical iuquines pursued from IBOO to 180b, the results oi which 
warn devehiped in hb cdebrated first Bakerian Lecture, delivered 
in the antomn of the latter year, before the Boyal Society, which 
leoeifcd inm the Frendi InstitHte the pnse of 3000 francs, established 
bythe First Consul, torthebestexpeimiflntlneieetrieityor gaiTsaisra, 
In it he invesligsted tlie nature of electric action, and disclosed a new 
dase of phenomena illustrative of the -power of the Voltaic battery in 
decomposing bodies ; which, in the following year, led to the most 
8trikin<»" of his discoveries, the resolution of the fixed alkalies, potash 
and mmI i, into metallic bases. This discovery took place in October, 
1807, and was published in his second Bakerian Lecture, Ji-livLjcd in 
the filUowing November. The novelty and briliiaucy of the view thus 
opened, raised paMie euiiodty to the highest ptteh: the hdnntory of 
the Institution was crowded with visitors, and the hig^ excitemMit thus 
produced, acting upon « frame exhausted by frtigue, produced anolenl 
fever, in which for many days, he lay between life and death. Net ttltil 
the ftUowing Mamh wsas bo ahio to lesnme his duties aa « lecturer* 
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During die next four yeats htmrn chiedy employed In eadeavouring 

to decompose other bodies, in prosecuting his inquiries into the nature 
of the alkalies and in obtainino; similar metallic bases from the earths, 
in which he |Mu-tially succeedw! 'Hie resolution of nitrogen was 
attempted without mu ccss. Jn tt H( iiig the iiature of muriatic and oxy- 
muriatic ucid, he \\ iui uiure furtimate ; aud proved the latter to be an 
vndeoempoQnded eubetenoe, in diseefc oppoiltion to lUi own opinion, 
neorded at aaeailier period. Tliia diaeoveiy wthe noiv.bonoiir^ 
for noUuqg renden tiM admunon of truth lo dUBcoIt^ a« hating ad» 
vocated error. 

On the 8tii April, IS 12, he received the honour of knighthood from 
the Prince Regent, in testimony of his scientific merits. This waa 
the more welcome, because he was on the eve of exchanging a life of 
professional labour for vue, not of idleness, for he pursued his course 
oi dii?t:uvery with uiiahiited zoal, but of affluence and iiKi*^|KTidence. 
On the 11th of the tiame mouth, he married Mrs. Apreece, a lady pos- 
■eased of ample fivtune ; prerioua to whidi he deUverad . hia fimwell 
leeture to the JRoyal InatitntiQO* At ^ aaine liine he eppeaia tohave 
lealgned the odioe of Secretary to the Royal Society, to whioh he had 
hean appointed in 1807. Two months afterwarda he pnbliriied 
'Elementa of Chemical Philosophy,' which he dedicatod to jLady 
Davy, " as a pledge that he should continue to pursue science with 
unnl)!{ted ardour." In March, 1813, appeared the ' Elements of 
Agricultural Cliemistr}',' containing the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered for ten successive seasons before the li^jard of Agriculture. 

'lliat part ut the Coutineut which was under i'reuch influence, 
being strictly cUwed againat the English at tfiia time, it ia much to the 
eradit of Napokoiip that he unmedntdy aaaented to n wiah expreaaed 
by Bavy, and aeoonded by the Impeiial Inetitnto, that he aa^f^ be 
aUovred to viiit the exiinet voleanoes in Auvergne, and thence proceed 
to make observations on Veaufius while in a state o( actioo* He 
reached Paris, Oct. 27th, 1813. Tiie French philosophers received 
him with enthii«ia>m : it is to be regretted that at the time of his de» 
parture tiien* iecliiiga were much less cordial. Tliere \va8 a coldness, 
and pnde, or what seemed pride, in his manner, wliich disgusted a 
body of men too justly sensible of their own merit to brook slights ; 
especially when, iu spite of national jealousy* they had done moat w 
dial end unhesitating justke to the tnnaeendent aduevementa of die 
Briliah philoaopher. Nor waa thia the only ground Sot dissatiirfiielkn. 
Iodine had been recently discovered in Paria, bnt ita natora waa still 
■nknown* Davy obtained a portion, and proceeded to ttperiment upon 
it, Ilua waa thought by many an un&ir i n toifaw i ce with the fitnt 
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and rights of the original inm^dgston; Davy himself felt that some 
explanation at least was due, in a paper which he transmitted to the 
Royal Society ; md as the passage in question contained what, though 
perhaps not meant to be such, might easily be ro nbtrued into an 
insinuation, that but for him, the results conimuuicated in that 
paper niiglvt not have been obtained, it was nut iikely to conciliate. 
There is probably much truth in the excuse offered by his biographer, 
for tlie soperdllonflneu charged againBt him upon tlue* and oUier oeca- 
dons, that it was merely the eloak of a perpetual and psiniul timidity. 

It is remarkable that, with a highly poetical temperament, he seems 
to haf e been senseless to the beauties of art. The wonders of the Louvre 
extracted no sign of pleasure : he paced the rooms with hurried i^teps, 
in apathy, roused only by the sight of an Antinous sculptured in ala- 
baster, " Gracious Heaven \" he then exclaimed, " what a beautiful 
stalactite." 

From Paris, Dec. 29th, he proceeded without visiting Auvergne, to 
Montpellier, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, which he reached 
May 8th, 1814. At various places he proseeoted his resesrdws iqMm 
iodbe; and st Fkumice, he amled himself of the greet bunung lens 
to expNiment upon tiie combustion of the diamond, and otiier forms 
of carbon. At Naples and Rome he instituted a minute and laborious 
inquiry into the colours used in pninting by the ancients ; the results 
cf which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for 1815. 

Tlin autumn of 1813 is rendered memorable by the discovery of the 
safety-lamp, one of the most beneficiid af)plicatIoris of science to econo- 
mical purjjoses yet made, by which huiithecls, ^»eriia|>s thousands, of 
lives have been preserved. Davy was led to the consideration of tiiis 
subject by an application from Dr. Gray, now B^hc^ of Biirtol» tiie 
Ghaiiman of a Society established in 1813, at BiBhop-Weannoutli, to 
conoder and promote the mesns of preventing accidents by fire in 
€oal«ptt8. Being then in Scotland, he visited the mines on his return 
southward, and was supplied ^vith specimens of fire-damp, which, on 
reaching London, he proceeded to examine. He soon discovered 
that the carburettcd hydrogen gas, called fire-damp by the miners, 
would not explode when mixed with less than six, or more tlian four- 
teen times its volume of air ; ami liuther, that the explosive mixture 
could not be fired in tubes ot ^iinali diametertj and proportionate lengths. 
Gradually diminishing tiieir dimensions, he arrived at the conebitnon 
tiiat a tissue of wire, in which the meshes do not exceed a certain 
smsll diameter, which may be oonridered as the ultimate limit 
of a series of sudi tubes^ is impervious to the inflamed air ; and tiiat 
a lamp oorered witii sock tissue, may be used with perfect safety even 
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in an explosive mixture, whidi takes fire, and boriM wHhin die engB, 
Becurely cut off from the power of doing harm. Thus wlieii die aU 

mosphere is so impure that tlie flame of the lamp itself caonot be 
maintained, the Davt/ still piip])lies light to the miner, and turn?! Ms 
worst enemy into an obedient servant. This invention, the ccitiiin 
source of large profit, he presented with characteristic liberality tu the 
public. The words are preserved, in wliicli wlien pressed to secure to 
himself the benefit of it by a patent, he decUned to do so, in oon- 
iatttdty with the hi^Mninded resolution whidi he fixnned upon ac- 
qmiing independent wealthy of never makmg his scientific eminence 
subservient to gain : — " I have enough for all my views and purposes, 
more wealth might be troublesome, and distract my attention fmn. 
those pursuits in wliich I delight. IMore wealth could not incrpase my 
fame or happiness. It might undoubtedly enable me to put lour horses 
to my carriage, but what would it a\'uil me to have it said, that Sir 
Humphry drives his carriage and four V He who used wealth and 
distinction to such good purpose, may be forgiven the weakness if he 
estiniated diem at too high a value. 

The coal-ownm of the nordi presented to hun a service of plate, ui 
testimony of their gratitude. He unkrwent, however, conddersble 
Tezatkm finom claims to priority of invention, set up by some persons 
connected vnih the collieries, whose attention had been turned with 
very imperfect success to the same end. The eontrover'^y lias long 
been .settled in his favour, by the decision of tlie most emnient names 
in British ^cience, and the general voice of the owners of the Newcastle 
coal-field ; aud wlule the pits are worked, the name of Davy, given by 
the coitiers to the sofely-lamp, cannot be forgotten. 

In 1818 he again visited Naples, with a view of applying the re- 
sources cfdiemistiy to facilitate die unrolling of the p^pyii found in 
Hercdanenm. These, it is well known, are generally in a state re> 
eemhling charcoal, often cemented into a solid mass, and the texture SO 
entircdy destroyed, that it is hardly possible to separate the layers. 
Exam illation of some specimens transmitted to England satisfied him 
that tiiey had not been subjected to heat, and that instead of being a true 
charcoal, thev were analogous to peat or to the lignite called Bovey 
coal. He concluded, therefore, that the rolls were cemented into one 
mass by a substance produced by fermentation m their vegetable sub- 
stance, and hoped to be aUe so ftr to destroy this, as to fiicOitate the 
detaeidng one layer fimm another, without obliterating the writing. 
With this view he submitted fragments to the operation of chlorine 
and iodine, with such fidr hope of success, that Iw was encouraged to 
VOL. I. ^ 
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procf^pd to Naples; the Government furnishiiig him >\ 1th every rerom- 
inendalion, htkI defraj'ing tlie expenses of «uch assistants Ji8 he t!i(>ui:^'lit 
it necespiii \ t > i il e out. His success, however, fell short of his hope^; 

partly iiuiii uisapjwintment, partly from a belief that unfair obstacles 
were tbioim in hk way by ialeieeted penont, h» alMitoed 1i» 
udcrtaldBg at the end of two uMndis, Iwrmg partially unoUed twenty- 
tkrce MS8l andeaniinfld abooloiielMiDdradMid tirantf, which offKed 
no prospect of aucoMs. His visit to Naptles ledy howeter, to one ca» 
dnBion ef Interest to geologists, that the strata iriudi eorcr ^rculaneum 
are not lava, but a tufa consolidated by moiilufe« tod leeemhling that 
tA Pon)pi'ii cxrppt in its hardness. 

In October, i«18. Sir Humphry Dnvy was created a baronet, as a 
reward for his scientific services, buoa after his return to Kiigland 
in 1820, died Sir Joseph Banks, the venerable president of the Royal 
Society. Da\7 succeeded to the chair, which he letaiaed till fiiroed 
to quit it hy ill health, aealoue is fulfilling its duties, without fefauuag 
in his private labours. It would have been better had he net oblabed 
this honour. His scientific pride di^uated some ; his aristocratic airs^ 
unpardonable in one ao humbly horn, excited the ridicide of others. 
Aluch of this weakness may he trticed to the pernicious effects of early 
flattery he been content with chemical fame, he would have 

spared some mortifications and heart-burnings hoth to himself and 
otliers. His demeanour changed, immediately after the delivery of his 
first lecture. On the following day he diucd with his early frieud and 
patron. Sir Henry Englefleld, who, speaking of hia behaivioiir on that 
day after eighteen years had ehqieed* aaid, ** It waa the last elSMt 
of ex|Hring nature.'* Such frailtiea, dmi^ jnst grooDda of cenante 
end regret to his contemporaries, will be lost in the apleadour of hia 
discoveries. Yet is the o]).servatioD of them not useless as a warning 
to others : for the higher the station, the more closely will the actions 
of him who fills it ho scrutinised* eapeciaUy if hia elevation be the 
work of his own hands. 

lu 1823 he undertook, in consojuence of an application from 
Government to tiie lloyal Society, an iuc^uiry into the possibility of 
ptevendng the ni|Md decay of the copper diealiiing cf sfaipa. His 
ibtmar Voltale diaeovetka at onoe exphined the canae and suggested a 
remedy. When two metals in contact with each other are exposed to 
■oiature, the more oxidable rapidly deonys, while on the leas oxidable 
no effect is produced. Thus a very smcdl piece of iron nr /inc was 
found effectually to stop the solution of a very large surface of copper. 
Sereial ships were aoeordingiy fitted with jmteeimm, m they were 
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ealled, which succeeded perfectly in pre«erviiig tiie ooppn ; but their 
use was Ibood to be stAmded by mi greater Hun UMit wkich Umj 
femedied. Tho diipe* bottoma grew foul with imeiuiinpled rapidity; 
and tiie pi ol ectoffa were finally abandoned by the Admiralty in 1888» 
Thtt failure w s ;i s uu re of much lU-uatured lesiark to Un many 
^om Davy had offended, or who were jealous of kis reputation, and 
of deep Ttiortificatioii to liimself. Indrefl he displayed an impatience 
of censure, and irrit Hlnlity of temper, tar from dijLi^nified: the apoilt 
ehild of fortune, he could not bear the feeling of defeat, still lest 
tiie biumph of liia enemies. This weakness may perhaps be partly 
ateribed to declining health, which moat alwnya move or lata over* 
dond ^ mind, especially of one whoae anniaeinenta aa well aa bia 
empIoymentB were of an nctiTe and atirriDg kind. 1^ the aporta <€ 
fiy-fishing and sbooting be waa devotedly attached; and Jealous, evoi 
to ahidkrous degree, of Us reputation and success, which is said not 
always to have been so great as he would willingly have had it believed. 
But his failing lioalth gradually cnrfisilt'd his enjoyment of these plea* 
sures, and townrds the end of 1820, the indisposition wiiich his friends 
had long seen stealing on him r('ached its crisis in th«; fonn of an 
apoplectic attack. Ail imniediute cause ol aiarui was soon removed ; but 
Ae tnotM of bla fflneaa remaned In a d^bt degree of paralysis, whicb 
impaired, tiiough witiiout materially alfectiiig, hie nuaoalar powcM. 
Bythe advice of Us phyrieiane be bastened abroad, and pasaed the real 
of the winter, and the spring, at Ravenna. In the summer be visited 
the Tyrol and Illyria, and finding bis health still preearious, resigned 
the chair of the Royal Society. In the auttimn he returned to England, 
having gained little strength. The early winter he spent in Somer- 
setshire, at tlie liouse of an old and valued friend, too ^\'eak for severe 
mental exertion, or to pursue successfully his favourite sports. Yet 
the ruling passion was still shewn iu the amusement of his sick hours, 
which were chiefly dcToled Id tbe preparation of < Salmonia.' Of the 
merits of this book aa a mannal fbr tlie %-firiier, we presume not to 
apeak. To the general reader it may be aalely recommended, as con- 
taining many doqoenl and foelioal passages, with much amusing 
Snfonmtion respecting the ▼urieiiea and habits <^ the trout and salmon 
species, and of the inwct tribes on which they feed. 

In the spring of IbiJb, Dary unce more smight the G>ntinent in 
search of health. His steps were turned to that iavum ite district, of 
which he speaks as the *' most glorious country in Europe, Illyria and 
S^ria;" where he solaced the weary hours of sickness, by such field- 
sports aa bis failing health enafaM IJm to pursue in the rerision of an 
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improved edition of ' Salmonia,' and in tliA composition of the ^' Last 
Days of a Philosopher.' Of this he says, in a letter dated Home, 
February 6, 1829, " I write and philosophize a good deal, and have 
nearly finished a work with a higher aiu\ than ' Salmonia.' It contains 
the essence of my philosophical opinions, and some of my jioetical 
reveries." Under this sanction, the reader will peruse with plejisure 
the sketch contained in the tiiixd dialogue of a geological history of 
the earth, and the other questions of natural philosophy which are dii* 
eussed. A laige porticm of the work is occupied by mefa^ysiGal and 
rdigiouB disquisit^ms. As a moral philosopher, his opinions do not 
seem entitled to peculiar weight. Of his visionary excursion to the 
limits of the solar system, it is not fair to speak but as the play of an 
exuberant imagination, mastering the sober faculties of tlie mind. ' Tlie 
work contains many passaijes, reflective and descriptive, of unusual 
beauty; and is a remarkfiMc pro(hictioa to have been composed under 
the wasting influence of that disease, which, of all others, usually 
exerts die most benumbing influence. 

The winter of 1828-9, he spent at Rome ; willi returning spring, 
he expressed a wish to visit Qeneva, but his hours were numbered. 
He reached that city on May 28, unusually cheerful; dined heartily 
on fish, and desired to be daily supplied with every variety which the 
lake afforded : a trifling circumstance, yet interesting from its con- 
nection with his love of sport. In the course of the night he was 
seized with a fresh attack, and expired early in the mornhig without 
a struggle. His remains were honoured by the magistrates \vith a 
public funeral, and repose in the cemetery of Flaiu Palais, He died 
without Issue, and the baronetcy is in consequence extinct 
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Among the remarkable men of modern times, there is perhaps none» 
whose lame is purer from reproach, than that of Thadtleus Kosciusko. 
His nanu' is enshrined in the ruins of his unhappy country, which, 
with heroic bravery and devotion, he sought to deleud against foreign 
oppression, and foreign domination. Kosciusko was born at ^Varijaw, 
abcmt the year 1755. He was edueated at the school of CSndets, in 
that city, where he distinguished himself so much in scientific studies 
as well as; in drawing, that he was selected as one four students 
of that institution, who were sent to travel at the expense of the- 
state, with a view of perfecting their talents. In this capacity 
he visited France, where he remained for several years, devoting 
himself to studies of various kinds. On his return to his own country, 
he entered the army, and obtained the command of a company. But 
he was soon obliged to expatriate himself agaiu, in order to fly from 
a violent hut unrequited passion, for the dnighter of the Marshal of 
lithuania, one <Df the first officers of stste of the Polish court. 

He hent his steps to that part of North America, which was then, 
wagii^ its war of independence against Eo^^d. Here he entered 
the army, and served with distinction as one of die adjutants of 
General Washington. While thus employed, he became acquainted 
with La Fayette, Lameth, and other distinguished Frenchmen, serving 
in the same cause ; and was honoured by receiving the most flattering 
praises from Franklin, as well as the public thanks of the congress 
of the United Provinces. He was also decorated with the new 
American <»der of Cindnnalus, being tibe only European, except 
La Fayette, to whom it was given. 

At the termination of the war he returned to his own country, where 
lie lived in retirement till the year 1789, at which period he was 
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promoted by the Diet, fo the rank of Major-General. That body was 
at this time eudeavouriiig to place its military force upon a respect- 
able footing, in the vain hope of restraining and diminishing the 
domineering influpnce of foreign powers, in what still remained of 
Pohmd. It iilso occupied itself iu cli<LML,'iug the vicious constitution of 
thiit uiifoiluiiate and ill-governed cuunti v — in rendering the monarchy 
hereditary — ^iu declaring uiii\ ej:?cii toleration — and in preserving the 
privileges 4>f the nobility, while at the same time it MBdiorated the 
conditi<m of llie lover iwdera. lb ell fheee inpPovemeiitBj StanislAB 
Poniatoweki, tbe reigmiig king, readily coaeiirred ; though the avowed 
intention of the Diet wu« to render the crown hereditary in the Saxon 
family. The King of Pmssia (Frederic William II.), who, from the 
time of the Treaty of Cherson in 1787, between Russia and Austria, 
had become hostile to the former poM er also encouraged the Poles 
in their proceedings ; and even gave them tiie most positive assui'ances 
of assisting them, in case the chmiges they were effecting occasioned 
any attacks from other sovereigns. 

Hussia at length, having made peMO witti the Turks, prepared to 
throw her ewoid into the scale. A fermidahle oppoeitioii to ^ 
measnres of the Diet had arisen, even among the Poles themselvefl^ 
and occasioned what was called the confederation of Tar^^owicz, to 
which the Empress of Russia promised her assistance. The feeble 
Stanislas, who had proclaimed the new constitution, in 1791, bound 
himself in 1792 to sanction the Diet of Grodno, which restored the 
ancient constitution, with all its vices and all its ahusp*? In the ineafi'- 
while, Frederic William, King of Prussia, vvlu> had so mainly con- 
tributed to excite Uie Poles to their enterprises, basely deserted then, 
4tnd refosed to g^ve them any asmtanee. Qn the eonfrary, he stood 
^aloof from the contest, waiting for that shave of the spoil, whieh the 
haughty Empress of tfie north nig^t think proper to ailot to him, ae 
tlie reward of his non-interference. 

But though thus betrayed on all sides, the Poles were not disposed 
to submit >vithout a stntgi^lf . I'hey flew to arms, and found in the 
nephewof their kin the Prince Joseph Poriiatow>:ki, n £^(»nem1 worthy 
to conduct so glorious a cause. Under his command Kosciusko first 
became known in European warfare. He distinguished himself in 
the bat^e of Zielenec, and still more iu that of Dubienska, which took 
place on the 16th of June, 1792. Upon this latter oceaison, he de- 
fended for tax. hours, with only four duNiaand men, agauMt fifteen 
thousand Russians, a post which had been alighdy fortified in twentf- 
four hours, and at last retired with inconsiderable loss. 

But the eootest was too unequal to last ; the patriols were over- 
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whelmed by enemies from without, and betrayed by traitors within, at 
the head of whom was their own p(>vercigu. The Russians toc>k {K)S- 
sessiou of tiie country, and proceeded to appropriate tlu)Ne portions of 
Ivithu.iiiia and Volhynia, which suited tin ii • i .:u timence; while PniS8ia» 
the friendly Prussia, invaded another purt uf liie kingdom. 

Under tbese circiiiaalMioM, 1ih» moat dietiuguisbtd oficers in the 
Polish army retired from tk» fcmee. and ot this tnunber was Kst- 
ciusiittb Miserable at tiie fiite of Ids iinlM^^ooimtrf, and at the 
time an object of siMpidon to the nding powers, he left his natinre land, 
and retired to Leipsic ; where he received intelligence of the honour 
which had been conferred upon him by the I>*s^shitive Assembly o£ 
france, who hud invested him with the (piality of a French citizen. 

But his fellow-countrymen were still anxious to make anotlxcr 
struc^gle for independence ; and they unanimotisiy selected Kosciusko 
ati tiieir chief and generalissimo, lie obeyed the call, aud found the 
palnsts eager to eonlwt imdcr Ml orders. Eren fho noblo Joseph 
pQoiatoirald» wbo bad previously commsnded in ehief, retomed from 
n«Bee, wkitber he bad retired, and received firem tbe bands of Kna- 
ciisito die charge of a poctian of bi« army. 

The patriots had risen in tbe north of Poland, to wbicb part Ko»- 
snsko first directed hk steps. Anxious to begin bis campaic^ with 
an actif>!i of vigour, he marched rapidly towards Cracow, which town 
he entered triumpliantly on the 24th of March, 1704. lie forthwith 
published a manifesto against tlie Russians ; and then, at the head of 
only tive tiiousaud men, he niaichcd to meet their army. He en- 
countered, on the 4th of April, ten thoufland Rossiaiis at a place called 
Wradawie ; and entiretj defi»ted tbsn, after a oombat of Ibor boom 
He fotoned in triiunpb to OeBtaw, and shortly afterwards marcfaed 
deng the left bank «f tbe Vxslula to Pofauuee, where be established 
bis bead quarters. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Warsaw, animated by the recital of 
the heroic deeds of their countrymen, bad aim rn\^d the .standanl of 
independence, and were successful in driving the Russians £roni the 
city, at\cr a murderous conflict of three days. In Lithuania and 
Samogitia an equally successful revolution was effected, before the eud 
o[ April ; while the Polisli troops stationed in Yolhynia and Fbdoln^ 
Biafcbcd to the lemferoement of Koeemsko* 

TboM 6r lortone sesned to smile upon ibe esnse of Polish 
ftnedoin— 4be scene iras» bowever, aboot to change The nndaunted 
Kosctnsko, baving first oi^anized a national council to conduct the 
sfeifs qf gof u n a w nt, again adfaneed agsinst the Bnssians, Uihis 
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marcli, lie met a new enemy, in the perstui of the faithless Frederic 
William of Prussia ; who, without liaviug even gone through the 
preliminary of declaring war. had adranced into Polazid, at tliM^ head 
of fi»ty diouaand men. 

Koflciusko, with hut thirteen thoiuand men, attacked the Pnusiaa 
anny on the 8th of June, at Szcekociny. The battle u'as long and 
bloody ; at length, overwhelmed with numbers, he was obliged to re> 
treat towards Warsaw. This he effected in so able a manner, that his 
enemies did not dare to liarnss liini in his march ; and he effectually 
covered the capital, and maintained his position for two months atrniiirt 
vigorous and continued attacks. Imnicdiattly alter this reverse the 
Polish General Zaionczeck lost the battle of Ghelni, and the Governor 
of Graoow had the baseness to deliver the town to the Pmssians, 
without attempting a defence. 

These disasters occasioned distorbances among the disaffected at 
Warsaw, which, however, ;vere put down by the vigour and firmness 
of Koflchiskow On the 13th of July, the forces of the Prussians and 
Russians, amounting to fifty thousand men, assembled under the walls 
of Warsaw, and connnenced the sirije of that city. After six weeks 
spent before the place, and a succession of bloody conflicts, the con- 
federates were obliged to raise the siege but this respite to the Poles 
was but of short duration. 

Their enemies increased fearfully in number, while Aeir own resonrees 
diminished. Austria now detetmined to assist in the annihilatimi of 
Poland, and caused a body of tier troops to enter that kingdom. Nearly 
at the same moment, the Russians ravaged Lithuania ; and the two 
jsorps of the Russian army, commanded by Suwarof and Fersen, 
effected their junction in spite of the battle of Krupezyce, which the 
Poles had ventured upon witli doubtful issue, against flie first of these 
commanders, on the 16th of September. 

Upon receiving intelligence of these events, Kosciusko left Warsaw 
and placed himself at the iiead of the Polish uiniy. He was attacked 
by the very superior forces of the confederates on the 10th of October; 
1704, at a place caUed Madelowice ; and for many hours supported 
the combat against oyerwheiming odds. At length he was severely 
wounded, and as he fell, he uttered the proj)hetic words, " J^mfe 
Pokmia" It is asserted, that he had exacted from his followers an 
oath, not to suffer him to fall alive into the hands of the Russians, and 
that in consequence the PoUsh cavalry, being unable to carry him off, 
iiiflii ti d some severe sahre wounds on him, and left him for dead on 
the tie id ; a savage fidelity, which we half admire even in condemning it. 
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Be this as it may, he was recognized and delivered from the i lund* rers 
hy some Cossack chiefs; and thus was saved from deatli to meet a 
Bcaredy less liardi &te— imprisonment in a Rosaian dungeon. 
' Hiomas Wawizeekl liecsme the eooeessor of Koseiudco in the eom- 
mand of the amy ; but vidi the km of their heroic leader, all h<^ had 
deserted the breasts of the Poles. They still, however, fought with all 
the obstinacy of despair, and defended the suburb of Warsaw, called 
I^ga, with great gallantry. At length this post was wrested from 
them. Warsaw itself capihdated on tlic Otli of November, 1794; and 
this calamity Ti'as follo^ved by the entire dissolution of the Polish army 
on the IHtli of tlie same month. 

During ilm time, Kosciusko remained in prison at Petersburgh ; 
but, at the end id Wo years, the death of his persecutress the Empress 
Catherine released him. One of the first acta of ib» Emperor Ptol 
waa to restore him to his liberty, and to load him with various marka 
of his &Tour. Among other gifts of the autocrat waa a pension, by 
which, however, the high-spirited patriot wo\dd never consent to profit 
No sooner was he beyond the reach of Russian influence than he ie» 
turned to tlio donor tlie inslniment, by which this humiliating favour 
was conferred. From this period the life of Koseinsko was passed in 
retirement. He went first to Eniflfind, and then to the United States 
of America. He returned to tlie Oid World in 17U8, and took up liis 
abode in France, where he divided his time between Paris, and a 
country house he had bought near FontaineUeau. While here he 
recdved the appropriate present of the awocd of John Sobieski, which 
waa aent to him by anne of his countrymen serving in the FVe&eh 
armies in Italy, who had found it in the shrine at Ix ri tto. 

N^leon, when about to invade Poland in 1807, wished to use the 
name of Kosciusko, in order to rally tlie ])eople of the country round 
his standard. Tlie patriot, aware that no real freedom was to be 
hoped for under snch auspices, at once refused to lend himself to his 
wishes. Upon this the Emperor forged Kosciusko's .signature to an 
address to the Poles, wliich avus distributed throughout tlie country. 
Nor would he permit the injured person to deny the authenticity of this 
act in any public manner. The real state of the case waa, bowerer, 
made known to many through the private representations of Koeehisko; 
but he was never able to publish a formal denud of the transaction 
till after the fall of Napoleon. 

When the Russians in 1814 bad penetrated into Champagne, and 
were advancing towards Paris, they were astonished to hear that their 
former adversary was living in retirement in that part of the country. 
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Tli« draontlaneei df tbii diMo?ecy were itrildog. The emmwin^ i* 
irbieh Koeciiiako IWed wee lubjeoted to plunder* and among tiie tntoff 
dius engaged he obeerred a Polish regiment. Transported with anger 
he rushed among them, and thus addressed the officers : *' When I com- 
mended brave soldiers they never pillaged ; and I should have punished 
severely subalterns who allowed of disorders such as those which we see 
around. Still more severely should I have puni^siied older officers, Avho 
authorized such conduct by their culpal>lc neglect." — "And who are 
you," was the general cry, " that you dure to speak with such bolduess to 
us 1" — " I am Kosciusko." The effect was electric: the soldiery cast 
down their arms, prostrated themselres at his feet, and cast dost upon 
their heads according to a national usage, supplicating his forgiTeness 
fiirthefiuiUwhieht^ had committed. For twenty years the name of 
Kosciusko had not been heard in Poland save as that of an exile ; yet it 
still retained its ancient power over Polish hearts ; a power never used 
but for some good and generous end. 

The Emperor Alexander honoured him with a long interview, and 
offered him an asylum in his own country. But nothing could induce 
Kosciusko again to see his unlortunale native land. In 1815, he 
retired to Soleure, in Switzerland ; where he died, October 16th, 1817, 
in consequence of an injury received by a fall from his horse. Not 
long before he had aboliihed slavery upon his Polisfa estate, and de- 
daied all his serfs entirely free, by a deed fegistered and ezeented 
with every formality tiiat could ensure the fiUl performance of his 
intention* The mortal remains of Kosciusko were removed to Poland 
at the expense of Alexander, and have found a fitting place of rest in 
the cathedral of Cracow, between those of his companion in arms, 
Joseph Poniatowaki, and the greatest of Polish waniors, John Sobieski« 
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GALLERY OF POBXfiAITS. 



The Committee of tha Society for tho Diffusion of Useful Knoiriadgp bave 
dinele4 diair attantioB, for more thao a year, to tlie piepmtion of a wriei of 
og^gmved Portrait|» of some of die most eminent moD of omy age and country. 
They Inw been Jed to nndertake the puUieatioii of autfaentie and oavaAdty; 

executed Portraits of those who have exercistxl tlic greatest influence on SdonOB 
Art, Literature, Politics, and Religion, from a belief that large numbers of persons, 
whose knowledge has been cultivated by the reading of cheap books, may have 
their taste in the same nay calUxl forth ami gratified by the pOTsession of cheap, 
but well-engraved prints. A taste for the Fine Arts has been, to a certain exteut, 
exclusive in this coimtry ; for the high price o( good Engravings has prevented 
•11 but die mora opulent firom partakui^ of lbs improvement end gntificatSoa 
wbidi tfaey are calcidated to affiml. To plaoe such engravings nithia die reacb 
of die pubtic at larfe is a aovd oKperiment; but one wbieh die CommttCee believo 
will not be unsuccessful, lliey liave detennined to make die experiment upon 
Ariraits, in the first instance, because die amoeiations connected with that 
branch of art are familiar to most persons. The short Biographical Memoir, 
also, which w ill b<' attacliixl to each Engraving, will afford means of communicating 
information, whicli, altliou^h in some cases scanty, will be valuable to many 
readers, in connexion nidi lajtiilui and spirited representations of those who have 
enrdsed a powetful influence upon the cmdition of mankind. 

Hie " Gdleiy of Portnils'' to bo published by the Society, although sunilar in 
fonan, and not inferior in eawwtion, to one or two scries of Pbrtwuts noir publishing; 
irittfaa in a great degree diArant from any other, indie seleolitm of dioss illustrious 
persons whose hJunoieee it is thought dr^^irablc to make fiuniliar to alL The 
Committee, to exhibit an accurate view of die classes who will find a place in this 
" Gallrn,'," have seleotod Ona Uunjxxbd names from the list wliich they hava 
decided on. 
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Bossrar. 
Barbow. 
Burks. 
Bentlby, 
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BOYLI. 

BOFFON. 

Brikdlbt. 
Calvin. 
Cranmer. 
Chquwkll. 
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Cbrvahtbs. 

corneillh. 
corregoio* 
Canova. 

coperbticus. 
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Cbabus v. 

Davts. 

Dbtdkn. 



KOflOITOKiO, 


Rapbabl. 




LUTBBK. 

T ■ .. 


Rbhbbaiidt. 




LOOKE. 

Lorenzo ob HgDici. 


Rbtmoum. 

RODNBT. 




La PtACK. 


Rat. 






Raleigh. 




MoRR (bur Thomas). 


Kubens. 




MlLTOK. 


Smith, (Abam). 




MOUERE. 


Schwartz. 




MVBILLO. 


SotiLY, 




MOSART. 


SOHBBS. 




Mablbobooob. 


STABI^ (MADAMI 


\ DB). 


MiCBABL AmOBLO. 


Sfbmibb. 




Nafouxw, 


SlONBT, (AlOBBM 


oh}* 


Newton. 


SlIAKSPEAR 




Nelson. 


Smeatok. 




Orange, (Priuce of). 


1 1'RGOT. 




Pascal. 


Titian. 




Pknn, (William). 


TURENNE. 




FBtKB yhb Great. 


VObTAIBF. 




Pitt. 


TOLTA. 




Pttrabch. 


Wbblbt. 




FODISIK. 


Washwotqm. 




PRlESTtBT. 


Wrek. 




ROMILLT. 


Watt. 




Ru88EU» (Lord). 


YouMG, Dr. 





Dollond. 

Da vY,(Sir Humph nv ) 
Da Vinci, (Lbohahix)). 
Erasmus. 
£rskike. 
BvLBB. 
Fox. 
FsNBunr. 

FtABHAM. 

Feankuit. 

Galileo. 

GusTAvis Adolfuus. 
Hooker. 
HAMPoe u 

Uenrt rV. of France. 
Hals. 

HOOASTB. 

Uavdkl. 
Habvbt. 

HUKTBB (Joan). 

Herschell. 
.Teffersok. 
Kkox. 

The Cbnunittee have to acknowledge the ready assistance of many distinguished 
Parsonages and public bodies, in furthering their plao, by penmlting copies to be 
made, for engravinj*, from original Pictures in their possesion. Artists of ability 
have already finishetl many copies from the collections of His Majesty, of tlic King 
of the French, of the Royal Society, of the French Institute, of the Duke of 
Devoushire, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Egremout, Lord Holland, and Lord 
Dmor. Tlie oneution of die Engravings from inaay of these Fietu^ 
oonfded to some of the mosl emment engraven of tlie 

Eeeh Nnmbn' irill oomist of Thbbb Pobtbait^ nith aooompaiiyiiig Bio> 
gi^icel Memoirs, occupying upon an avenge tnmity-feur pages of kttsiupmB. 
Hie sise of the Work will be Super-royal Octavo, corresponding with the aoiB]l> 
paper copies of Lodge s Portraits. The price of each Number inll be Halv-A- 
Crown. No largt>-paper copies will be printed. 

The Firxt Number will a]^«ar on the 31st of May« 1832, and the W«k will 
be continued Monthly. 

LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, PALL-MALL EAST^ 
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It was not till the time of Bonks and flaxman, tha^ Ihe English 
school had produced any notable specimens of the lolty aii4 hooie 
styk in sculpture. Wiitaii» Bacon, and Nollekena, were xespectahle in 
tiieir line, which was ncurly confined to allegorical monuments and 
busts. Roubilliac, though emiuently- unclassical, possessed a superior 
style of art, and has executed some works which for strength and 
liveliness of expression may challenge competition in this or any other 
country. But the attainments and genius of the two first-mentioned 
artists were of a ditferent, and a loftier class. Those, however, who 
trace the history of the lives of Flaxmaa and Banks, will find, that 
whatefW they adiieved in the higher depaftments of sculpture was 
due solely to their anient pursuit of excdlenee, almoat unaided by 
that patronage, wludi, in thk oountiy, has been so liberally bestowed 
on odier branches of the fine arts. 

The heroic beauty and noble proportions of the Mourning Achilles, 
fully establish the claim of Banks to a lugh rank as a poetic sculptor ; 
this fine work of art, however, remained for years in plaster during 
his life, and after his death was presented to the British Gallery, where 
it now stands in the hall, " as a warning," observes Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham, " to all sculptors who enter, that Avorks of classic fancy find 
alender enoomagement here !'* With resj)ect to Flaxman, in an early 
period of his profesrional career, he executed the outline illustrations 
of Homer, Adiylus, and Dante, which at once estdblidied his lame; 
and yet, during a long life, no single patrcMi called upon him to 
embody in marble any one of these lofty conceptions, the very existr 
ence of which forms the chief glory of the English school of poetic 
design. 

The progress of sculpture in tliis country has been very recently 
traced by Mr. Allan Cunningham, iu his amusing ' Memoirs oi 
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British Sculptors.' Of these, the last, and most interesting, is that 
of Fhixman, from the spirited aud amusing pages of which, together 
with the memoir prefix.ed to the Lectures on Sculpture, ibis shoct 
account has been chiefly extracted. 

John Fhixman, the second son of a moulder of figures, who kept 
a shop m the Strand for the sale of plaster casts, was born iti 17^. 
Like most who have been eminent as artists, he early manifested a 
taste for drawing. As soon as he could hold a pencil, he took delight 
in copyinc; Avhatever he saw, and at ait aije when mo?t children are 
engrossed with childish sjwrts, he had read many lKK>k.s, and had begun 
to trace ujion paj)er the lineaments and actions of those heroes who 
had engaged his fancy. Nuuierous stories are told of his fondness for 
that ai-t to which bis mature energies were devoted ; and, allowing 
somewhat for the fond recollections of psreots and friends, it is fully 
established that young Flaxman early showed proofs both of appli- 
cation and genius. To this de?eh»pment of his talents, his bodily 
constitution may have lent sonv; rtM, for his health from infancy was 
delicate, and a weak, and some \\ hut deformed frame, indisposed him 
from joining in the usual games of children. 

His station in life did not ena!>1p \um to j)rofit hy the common 
means of education ; he gathered his knoAvhMlgc from various sources, 
and mastered what he M'anted hy some of those ready methods 
which form pait of the iuspiratioDS of genius. T\ie introductioQ, 
through the means of an early patron, Mr. Mathew, to Mrs. Bar^ 
bauld, contributed to improve his education and form his taste. 

In his fifteenth year he became a student in the Royal Acadony. 
Here he formed an intimacy with Blake and Stothard, both artists 
of original talent; but, like their more eminent companion, less 
fuA oured by fortune than many not so deserving of patronage and 
applause. 

At the Academy, Flaxman obtained tlie silver medal, but in the 
contest for the gold ojie, he was wor&ted by Eugleheart, a name now 
entirely forgotten, Flaxman, however, though humbled and mortified, 
was only sthnulated by this defeat to greater exertions aud more 
nnweaned applicatum. 

The narrow cifcumstances of his father did not allow him to devote 
his whole time to unproductive study. His first emplojment was tot 
the ^^^ed geu'oods ; and to tliis forttmate combination of genius in the 
nrlist, and enterprise, skill, and taste in the manufacturers, the sudden 
and rapid improvement of the [xn-celaiu of this country is mainly to be 
ascribed. *' The subjects executed by Flaxman were chiefly small 
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gnmps io voy low relieC from subjeda of aneieiit vene and faistoiy ; 
imuiy of which," observes Mr. A. Cunningham, " are equal in beauty 
and simplicity to his designs for marble : the Etruscan vases and 

the architectural ornaments of Greece supplied him with the finest 
shapes ; these lie embellished vvitli his own inventions, and a taste 
for forms of elegance bt'^aii to be diffused over the land. Flaxman 
loved to allude, even when his name was establi.shed, to these 
humble labours; and since his death, the original models, have been 
eagerly sought alWr." A set of chessmen, also «cecuted for the 
Wedgewoods, are exceedingly beautifuL 

Whilst earning 1^ bis labour a decent subsistenee* he continued his 
devotion to the pursuit of his art, making designs from the Greek poets, 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and the Bible. He exhibited various works 
at the Academy; but it does not appear that he wa»» en;i])led by 
patronage to execute any of these in marble, and it is, j)erliaj)s, ow itjg 
to the little practice that he had in early life in this niotle of working, 
tiiut Ids admitted wuut of excellence in tiiis branch of the urt of 
sculpture ts to be attributed. 

In 178S he left his &ther's home, and married an aauaMe and 
accomplished woman, whose society and affection Ibrmed the chief 
happiness of his after life. All those who knew them, describe 
in glowing terms the harmony and mutual affection in which they 
lived. In 1787 he determined to visit Rome. Two monuments 
which he executed before liis departure deserve notice. One is in 
nieniorj' of Collins. It reprcsetits llio jx)et seated, rcadins^ what he 
told Dr. Johnson was his ouly book, ' the bible,' whilst his lyre and 
poetical compositions lie neglected on the ground. The second is 
erected in Gloucester cathedral, to Mrs* Morley, who perished with 
her child at sea, and is represented as ruui^ with die infant ten the 
waves, at the summons of angels. The simple and serene beauty of 
this work is admirably suited for monumental sculpture. 

How he profited whilst at Rome by the study of tliose noble spe- 
cimens of ancient art, to which modern artist .s resort as the best 
school of excellence, is shown in the outline illustrations of Homer, 
.^schylus, and Dante ; works which sprearl his fame througlio\it 
Europe, and ut uuce sUunped the character of tlie English School of 
Design. Tliese compositions, which have been the admuration of 
every nation where art is cultivated, which have been repeatedly 
published in Germany and Italy, as well as in En^and, and which 
have been commented on with unlimited praise by Schlegel, and 
almost every other modem writer on the fine arts, were made, the 
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Homeric aeriei for fifteen shiUinge; fhoee taken firam .AIseliylUB 
and Dante, for one guinea each. It k not creditable to T^f"gH4i 
taste tliat thb country does not possess a single group, or even 
bae-rolief» executed from them, although the author lived for more 

than thirty years after their publication. 

. Of the illustrations of the Iliad, there are in all thirty-nine ; of the 
Odyssey, tliirty-four. Of the designs from Diinte, thirt\'-eight arc 
taken from the Hell, thirty-eight from the I'urgatory, and thirty- 
three from the Paradise. The Homeric series was made for Mra. 
Hare. Hie illuslratioiis of MttAkjlaB were undertaken at the derire 
of the Gountese Spencer ; and thoee of the Divina Commedia were 
executed for Mr. Thomas Hope, one of FUzman's early patrons, for 
whom, whilst at Rome, he executed in marble a very beautiful small- 
sized group of Gephalua and Aurora. 

". Of these three series, the Homeric is the most popular. This 
preference may, perhaps, he accounted for by the Grecian poem bein£^ 
more generally familiar than tliat of Dante : yet the subject of the 
Divina Commedia in many respects appears to have been more con- 
genial to the talents of the artist; and perhaps an impartial ju^lgment 
will pronounce, that of all the Avorks of Fhuonan^ die designs from 
Dante best exhibit his peculiar genius. During his stay at Rome he 
executed for Frederick, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, a 
group in marble, which consisted of four figures larger than li^ 
representing the fury of Athamas, from Ovid's Metamorphoses : by 
this he lost money, the price agreed on being only ^ix hundred 
guineas ; a mm insufficient to cover the expenses of the work. The 
recollection of thh piece of patronage was so disgustinti^, to use the 
word by which he himself once characterized it, that in after life he 
could not bear to talk on the subject 

Whilst in Italy he made numerous drawings and memoranda upon 
ancient art, widdi aiVerwards formed the groundwork of his lectures 
on sculpture. After an absence of seven years he returned to Eng- 
land, and engaged a house in BuckingfaamHrtreet, in which he con- 
tinued to reside till his death. 

His first great work after his return was a monument io the Earl 
of Mansfield. In 1797 he was elected an associate, and in 1800, a 
member of the Royal Academy, to which lie presented, on his admis- 
sion, a marble group of Apollo and Marpessa. He visited for a short 
time, in 1802, the splendid collections of the Louvre, iii order to 
revive his early recollection of the works of art which had been 
brought from Rome. In IBIO, a profesaorship of sculpture having 
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been established by the Academy, he was elected to fill the chair, 
and hit lectures were conunenced in 1811. Those who had fimned 
high expectations of eloquenee, and of £dicity of diction and iUustra* 
lion, wece disappointed. The sedate gravity of his manner, his un- 

impassioned tone, and flie somewhat dull catalogue of Statues and 
works <^ art which he occasionally intooduced, conduced to tire a gene- 
ral audience. But the t«^ii lectures, which have been published since 
his death, must tihvays luriiis!t an important manual to every student 
in sculpture. The lectures on Beauty, and the contrast of Aucient 
and Alodern Sculpture, are peculiarly interesting, and embody nearly 
all which can be said on the leading principles of art In addition 
to these lecluras he wrote several aaonynious articles, which are enu- 
merated by Mr. Oumungham. These were the 'Ciharacter of the 
Works of Romney,' for Hayley*8 life of that artist, and either the 
whole or part of the articles. Armour, Basso-relievo, Beauty, Bronxe, 
Bust, Gnopc^ition, Cast, Ceres, in Rces's Cyclopaedia. Many of the 
opinions put forth ii) these diffierent essays he has embodied in his 
lectures. 

Besides the desierns already uoticcd, he executed numerous illustra- 
tions of the Pilgrim's Progress, forty designs fur ISutheby's translation 
of Oberan, and thlrty-rix designs from H^od, illustrating the story of 
Pandora, and exhibiting the ^ecta of her descent on earth. The sub- 
jeets from Hesiod were those in wBch his poetic frney appeared 
most to delight 

• In 1820, Flaxman lost his wife, with whom he had lived in unin* 
temqited happiness for thirty-eight years, and from the effects of this 

bereavement he seemed never entirely to recover. A beloved sister, 
and the sister of her whom he must loved, remained to him, and con- 
tinned his companions till ]m death. 

■ At the time of this domestic misfortune the artist was iu the 
zenith of his fame. Commissions poured in, and among them, one 
order especuiUy worthy of his talents, for a group of the Archangel 
Michael vanquishing Satan, given by the Earl of Egremont, a 
nobleman who has omitted no opportunity of patroninng the fine 
arts in this country. Tlils group exhibits more grandeur of con- 
ception than any work of art of modern tunes. Unfortunately the 
marble of which it was cut was much discoloured, anil ihe 
work was not entirely finished at his death. Amongst the linest 
of Flaxman's later productions, Mr. Cunningham enumerates his 
Pj sciie, the pastoral Apollo (also in the possession of Ijxd Egre^ 
mout), and two small statues of Midwel Angeh) and Raphael. But 
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the mort remarlnbk o£ them is tbe du^ of AchiUas. designdt 

Mid modelled for Mesart. Rundell and Bridge, the silvenmitbs. Hie 

diameter is three feet, and the description of Homer has been strictly 
ibllowed. In the centre is the chariot of the sun, in bold relief, almort 
starting from the fnirfiice, surrouiuled by the iiu»st r»^nuiikat)le of the 
heavenly bodies ; around tlic rim is rolled the ever tlowiug ocean. The 
interiiitHliate .sj)acc is occupied by twelve scenes, beautifully d( si^^ned 
in coufonatty with the words of the poet. For tliis the urti&t was paid 
£620. Four casts , of it in silver were taken, the first for the late 
King, another for the Duke of York, the thifd for I«rd Lonsdale, the 
fourth for the Duke of Northumberlend. 

Flaxmsn died on the 7th of December, 1826, of an bftunmatioa of 
the lungs, the result of a coki. In person he was small, and slightly 
deformed, but his countenance was peculiarly placid and benign, and 
greatly expressive of genius. His dress, manners, and mode of life 
were simple in the extreme : he was never found at the parties of the 
rich and jLjreat, and mixed iittl*^ even with his professional brethren. 
His life was spent in a small circle of affectionate friends, in las studio, 
and in his worktops, whme those whom he employed looked up to 
him as a father. 

Amongst the different dasBM of his iroiks, Ae rdigious sod the 
poetic were those in which he chiefly excelled, llie number of pure 
and exalted conceptions, which he has left sketcLetl in plaster or outlined 
in pencil, is quite extraordinary. " His solitude," oljservesSirThomaa 
IjjinTefice, " n as made enjoyment to him by a fancy teeming with 
images of teudrmess, purity, or grandeur. His genius, in the 
strictest sense oi the word, was origfinal and inventive." Among 
the most important of his works not before noticed, is his monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir Fronds Baring, in Mitchelderer Omrch, 
Hants, a work of exquisite beauty, both in design and expresskm* 
embodymg the words, ** Thy kingdom come— thy will be done — 
deliver usfirom evil." He also executed, among others, monuments to 
the memory of Mary Lushington, of Lewi^am, in Kent, to the 
G>untess Spencer, to the Rev. Mr. Clowes, of St. John's Church. 
Manchester, and to the Yarborough family at Street Thorpe, near 
York. This la.st, and one to Edward Buhner, representing an aged 
man instructing a youths paur, Flaxuiau considered tlie best of his 
compositions. 

Hs executed several historical monuments to na?al and military 
eommanders. Hose deal too laigely in emUems and allegories, Britan- 
nias, Ikmi^ victories, and wreaths of laurel, to add much to the repu- 
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tatiou of the artist : especially as his forte lay in the exquisite feeling 
and tjrnoe of his cr>mv'|>tions, not in manual dexf»'rify of execution; 
the chief merit to which such cold and uninteresting pnxluctions can 
lay claim. He executed statues of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; of Sir John 
Moore, in bronze, of colossal size, for Glasgow ; of Pitt, for the Town- 
Ibll <^ the aame city ; of Bums ; and of Kemble, in the character 
of Coriolantw. That of Sir Jothua Reynolds (one of fait earlieat) 
ia perhaps the best Many of his works were sent abroad: for 
India he eaLeeiited a slatne ai the Rajah of Tanjore, and a monument 
to the celebrated Scln\ artz; two monuments in memory of Liord 
Cornwallis, a figure of Warren Hastings, and a statue of the Marqveas 
of Hastings. 

Since the death of Flaxnian, six plates have been published by his 
sister, from his designs. The subjects are religious ; the engmvings 
are admirable fac-similes of the original drawings, which were made 
in his best time ; and perhaps there is no published work of his more 
jUustrative of the peculiar taste and genius of the artist 

Our Portrait has been engrayed from a fine picture by Jaekson, in 
the possession of Lord Dover, There is also an excellent portrait 
painted by Howard, and a good bust of Flaxman was ezeci^ by 
Baily some few years before our artist's death. 




(,** r««t Ik* kngry,** b»m m taritlwf «l nkxua.] 
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The illustrious discoverer of the true planetary motions, whose features 
are represented on the accompanyiug plute, lived during the latter part of 
llie Meenlli century, and tbe fint liaJf of iSne fiilbwipg one. NotwHh- 
■tanding tke mceesB and celebihy of the theory which still been his 
namej the mateiials ere ^ery scenty for personal detsils legaidtng his 
life and character. Hiis ignorance is not the result of recent neglect. 
A century had scarcely elapsed from the time of Ids death, when Gas- 
sendi, who, at the request of the poet Chapelain, undertook to compile 
an account of liim, was forced to preface it by a similar declaration. 

%Vliilst Europe rang from one end to the other \v\X\\ the fierce dispute 
to wliich the new views of the relation and motions of the heavenly 
bodies gave rise, the cliaracter, the situation and manner of life, almost 
the countiy, of die ^reat an^r of the oontroversy, remained unknown 
to the greater number of his admirers and opponents. Even the name 
of the discoverer <^ fhe Gopemican system now appears strange, except 
hi die Latinised form of Copernicus, in which alme it occurs in his 
own writings and in those of his commentstors. 

Nicolas Copernik*, to use his genuine appellation, was a native of 
Thorn, a city of Polish Prussia, situated on the river Weichsel or 
Vistula. lie was born in the year 1473. Little is known of his 
parents, except that his father, whose name also was Nicolas, was a 
surgeon, and, as it is believed, of German extraction. The elder 
Copernik was undoubtedly a stranger at Thorn, where he was 
natui«linduil462: he married Barbara, of the noUe femily 
of Watielrode. Lake, one of her brothers, attained the high dignity 

* The aufhority fbr Ihb mnncr of spelling the name is Harlknoch, Alt and Ntms 
Preusten. The inscription. Niecdao CoftnkM, wNdi tppsm on the plate, w a litMil eofgr 
of the loacription on the oirigiinl pidure. 
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of Bbbop of Enneland in the year 1489, and tlie prospeeto of adnmee- 
ment which this oonnection held out to young Cupcniik, probably 
induced lui father to destine him to the eccleoaskieal piofesam. 
Ife aequired at b<nne the fiist dements of a liberal edncBtion» and 

afterwards graduated at Cracow, where lie remained till he received 
the diploma of Doctor in Arts and Medicine from that university. He 
is said to have made considerable proficiency in the latter branch of 
study; and posses^rrl, even in more advanced life, so I lifjh a reputa- 
tion for skill and knowledge, as to produce an erroneous belief that 
be bad once followed medicine. 

He also exhibited at an early age a very decided taste for mathflmap 
tical studies, especially for asttonomy; and attended the lectures, both 
public and private* of Albert Brudseirski, then mathematical professor 
at Grscoir. Under his tuition, Copernicus, as we shall hereafter call 
him, became acquainted with the works of the astronomer, John 
M&ller, (now more commonly known by bis assumed appellation of 
Regiomontnnus,) and the reputHtion of this celebrated man is said to 
have exercised u marked inriuence in deciding tlie bent ot" \n>. t'ulure 
studies.. Miilb r <lit'(l ;ii Itonie a few years after the Inith of Gopei'- 
uicus, and when the iultcr bad reached au age capable ui appreciating 
nceOenoe and nourishing emulatimi, he fivond MiUiw's works dis« 
seminated through e?ery civilised country of Europe, his genius and 
acquirements the subject of universsl admiration, and his premature 
death still r^retted as a public cslamity. The feelings to whidi the 
contemplation of MuUer's success gave rise, were still more excited 
by a journey into Italy, a\ hich Copernicus underUM)k about the year 
1495. One of bis brothers and bis maternal uncle were already 
settled in Rome, which wa« therefore the j)oint to which bis steps 
eventually tended. He quitted home in bis twenty-tlnrd year ; when 
htf diligence in cuMirating the practical part of astronomy bad already 
procured for him some reputstton as a dcilM observer. It seems to 
have been in contemplation of thb journey that he began to study 
painting, in which he afterwards became a tolerable proficirat. 

fiologna was the first place at which he m any stay, being 
drawn thither by the reputation of the astronomical professor, Dominic 
Maria Novarra. Copernicus was not more delighted with this able 
instructor than Novarra with liis intelligent pupil. He soon be- 
came an aiisi^tant and companion of Novarra in his observations, 
and in this capacity acquired considerable distinction, so that on hla 
departure from Bolof^ and arrival at Rome, be found that hi8 re]Hit»- 
tUm had preceded him* He was appomted to a profesaorship in that 
vou I. ' 
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dty, where he oonlimttd to teach mUhematica finr loine years with 
considerahle snccete. 

It does not appear at what time Gopeniieas entered into holy orden : 
probably it may have been during hk vesidence at Bome ; for <m h» 

return home he was named to the superintendence of the principal 
church in his native city Thorn. Not long ufterwards his uncle Luke, 
who, in 1489, succeeded Nicolas von Thun^en in tlie bishopric of 
Enneland, enrolled him as one of the canons of his chapter. The 
cathedral ciiurch of the diocese of Enncland is situated at Frauen- 
burg, a small town built near one of the mouths of the Mstuiu, 
on the shore of the hdce called Friache Haff, separated only by a 
narrow strip of land firom the Gidf of Dantzig. In this aitnatioo, 
rendered un&Tourahle to astronomical obeerrationa by the fcequenft 
marshy exhalations rising from the river and lake, Copernicus took up 
his future abode« and made it the principal phuse of hia residence 
durini; the remainder of his life. Here those astronomical speculations 
were renewed and perfected, the results of whir!) have forever con- 
signed to oblivion the subtle contrivances invented by his predecessors 
to account for the anomalies of their own complicated theories. 

But we should form a very erroneous opinion of the life and clia- 
racter of Copernicus, if we consideied him, as it is probable that by most 
he IS considered, the quiet inhabitant of a doister, immersed soldy in 
speculative inquiries. His disposition did not unfit him for taking an 
active share in the stirring events which were occurring around him, 
and it was not left entirely to his choice whether he would remain a 
mere spectator of them. 

The chnptfT of Krmeland, at the time when he became a member of 
it, was the centre of a violent political struggle, in the decision of which 
Copernicus himself was called on to act a considerable part. In the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, a bitter war was carried on 
between the King of Poland and a military religious fraternity, called 
the Teutonic or German Knig|its of St Maty of Jerosalem, who wsie 
incorporated towards the end of the twelfth century. Having been 
called into Prussia, they established themselves permanently in the 
country, built Thorn and several other cities, and gradually acquired 
a cni!«?if!pr?if)le share of independent power. On the death of Paul von 
St rrendoH, bishop of Ermeland, Casiniir, king of Poland, in pursuance 
(if a fh sign which he was then proseculinp, to ^et into his own hands 
the nomination to all the bishoprics in his dominions, appointed his 
secretary, Stanislas Opporowski, to the vacant see. The chapter of 
Ermeland proceeded notwithstanding to a separate nomination, and 
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elected Nicolas von Thungen. Oj)porowski, backed by Casimir* 
entered Ermeluiid at tlie head of a poweri'ul army. From this period 
the aev BUiop of ErmeUind necessarily made eommoii cause, with 
the Qemiaii l&iigbts; they renonneed their allegiaiice to the crown 
of Fohnd, and tiueir themselves, on the prolectaoa of Matthias 
king of Hungary. At length, Casimir finding lumself unable to 
master the coB&defaqr> separated Nicolas von Thungen from it, by 
agreeing to recognise him as Prince-Bishop of Ernielaiid, on the usual 
condition of homacre. Nicolas thus became conlinned in liis dignity, 
but his unhappy sul>i i ts did not fare better on that account, the 
country being now exjK>st;d to the fury of the German Knights, as it 
had suffered before from the violence of the Polish soldiery. Tliese 
disturbances were continued dutbg the life of Luke Wataeliode, 
and the csNy of Fbuenbuig, as wdl as its neighbour Braunsbuig* 
frequently faeoame the llieatie of warlike operations. 

The management of the see was often committed to the care of 
Copernicus during the absence of his uncle, who on political grounds 
resided for the most part at the Court ; and his activity in maintaining 
the J ii^lits of the chapter rendered liim especially obnoxious to the 
Teutonic Order. In one of the short intervals of tranquillity, they took 
occasion to cite him before tlie meeting of the States at Poseu, on 
account of BOtae of his reports to his uncle concerning their encroach- 
ments. Qassendia who mentions this dreumstance, merely adds tbat 
at length his own and his unele's merit secured tiie latter in the 
possession of his dignity. In 1512 Watsehrode died, and Copernicus 
was chosen as administrator of the see until (he appointment of the 
new bishop, Fabian von Losingen. In 1518 the knights under their 
gninrl master, Albert of Brandenburg* took possession of Fraueuburg 
and burnt it to the ground. 

During the following year hostilities continued in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Fraueuburg, but iu tiie couise of that summer, nego- 
tiatums for peace between the Teutonic Order and the King of Poland 
were begun, through the mediation of the bishop. Atlastatiuoe was 
agreed upon fi>r four years, during which Fabian von Loringen died, 
and Cop«niens was again chosen administrator of tlie bishopric. In 
1525 peace was concluded with the Teutonic Knights, Albert having 
consented to receive Prussia as a temporal fief from the King of Po- 
land. It was probably on this occasion that Copernicus was selected to 
represent the chapter of Ermeland at the Diet at Graudeaz, where 
the terms of peace were finally settled; and by his firmness the chapter 
recovered great part of the poesessions which had been endangered 
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daring <1m wur. TUb service to Mb chaptar vat foUmred by anoUicrof 
mon widely extended nnportance. During die ekrug^e» wbidt had 
eonttmied indi little intemiplioii for more Ann half a centwy, the 
cuirency had beeome greatly debaied and depredated; and one 

the most imjtortant subjects of deliberation at the meeting at Graudenz 
related to the best metluwl of restoring it. Tfiere was a great dif- 
ference of opinion wlietlier the intended new coinage shonld stnick 
according to the old value of the currency, or according to tlmt to wliich 
it had fallen in consequence of its adulteration. To assist in the set'^ 
tlement of this important question, Copernicus drew up a table of the 
rehtive vaiue of the cohu, tlien in circulation tliroughout the country. 
He presented this to the States accompanied by a memoir on tiie same 
aubjeot, an extract from vhieh may be seen in Hsrtknoch'a Hisloiy of 
Prussia. Throughout the trouUeeoms period whicli we have just 
given an outline, Copemieua aeems to ha?a di^layed much political 
rour?in^e and talent. Wlien tranquillity was at length restored, he 
resumed the astronomical studies wiiick had been thus iatenrupted by 
more active duties. 

There appears to be liitle dmibt that the philosopher began to medi- 
tate on die ideas which led him to the true kuowle<ige of the constitution 
of the solar system, at least as eaily as 1507. Ereiy one* who has 
lieaid the name of Copemiens mentioned, is aware that befbce him the 
general belief waa, that the earth oocnpies the centre cf die nnlversei 
that the dianges of day and nin^t are produced by the rapid revolatioii 
of the heavens, such as our senses erroneo u sly lead us to beliere* until 
more accurate and complicated observation teaches us the contrary^ 
that the change of seasons and apjiarent motions of the planetary bodies 
are caused by the revolution of the mn and planets from west to east 
round the earth, in orbits of various coniplejuty, subject to the comr 
mon daily motion of all from east to west. 

Instead of the daily motioii of the heavens from east to west^ 
Gopemieus substttated the revolution of the earth itself from west to 
east He exphuned tiie other phenomena of the planetery motkms fay 
Buppoaittg the sun to be fixed, and the earth and other plaMto to 
revolve about him ; not, however, in simple circular orbits, according 
to the popular view of the Copernican theory. It was ab^nhitely 
necessary to retain much of the old m;ichinery of deferent and epicycle 
so long as the prejudice existed, from which Copernicus himself was 
not free, that nothing but circular motion is to be fuuiul in Uie heavens. 
Another step was made by the fdilowing generation, and astronomers 
were taught by Kepler to bcUm thni the draidar motko which 
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they fftsee to idulmus to p rewnre In UmSt thtofiet, bitiioreal exitteoee 
in the pUuMtery orbitan The advantage of the new system abwe the 
oh), WM, that by not denybg to the earth the molioo whieh ift really 
jpoaaeieea, the anthor had to invent epicycles to'expliiD only the leal 
inegolarities of tlie motions of the other planets, and not those ap- 
parent ones which ariae out of the motioii of the orb from which they 
are viowpfl. 

It is commonly said that besides the tiro motions already moutioned, 
Copernicus attributed to the earth a tliird annual revolution on its axis. 
This was necessary from tlie idea wkicli iie had formed of it« motion 
in Its otbit He conceived the earth to be carried roand aa if realing 
on a iever centred in tlie eon, which woold canae the poles of the 
daily motion to pouit succesnTely to diffwent parte of the heavens ; 
the Aivd motion was added to restore these pdes to their true position 
in every part of the orlnt It was afterwards seen that these two 
annual motions might be considered as resultins^ from one of a dif- 
ferent Icind and in this simpler form tliey are now always considered 
by aslrunoiuical writers. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to follow Copernicus through the 
train of reastming which induced him to venture upon these changes; 
but it is inqNMsible to attempt tliis» or to aplain his system. wHhhgi 
the lindtB to which this sketch is necessarily confined. In one point 
ef fiew, his peculiar moat tcppem net to be in general sufficiently 
insisted upon. If he bad merely Huggested die principles of his new 
'the<M7, he would dottbtless have ac(|uired, as now, the glory of light- 
ing upon the true order of the solar system, and of founding there- 
upon a new school of astronomy : but his pecubar and characteri.stic 
merit, that by \vli!r!i he really earned his reputation, and which entitles 
him to take rank by the side of Ne^\ion in the history of astronomy, 
was die result his conviction, that if his principles were indeed 
trae, ihey would be verified by die examination of details* and die 
penevering resolution with which he thereupon set hhnself to reboihi 
■n aetronomical theory from the fiwttdation. This was the reaaoo, at 
least as much as die fear of incurring censure, why he delayed the 
publication of his system for thirty-six years. During the greater 
part of that time he was employed in collecting, by careful observation, 
the materials of which it is constructed: the opinions on which it is 
based, comprising the whole of what was afterwards declared to be 
heretical and impious, were widely known to be entertained by him 
long before the work itself appeared. He delayed to announce diem 
ferinally, until hewue nUe at the sane lime to show ^they were 
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not random goetMS, taken up ffom a mere afl fect atio n of novelty ; bat 
that Willi their aatiatanee he had eompUed tafalea of the planetary 
nurtioDB, which were immediately admowledged even by tliofle n^oae 
minds revolted moet againat the means by which they were obtained* 

to be far more correct than any which till then had appeared. 

Copcrnicujs's book seems to liave been nearly conipl»^tpd in ] 53fi. 
^vl1i(•!l is the date of a letter addressed to him by Gurdinul SchonLn rg, 
pretix* (I to the work. So far at this time was the church ot Home 
from liaviiig decided on the line ot stubboni opposition to the new 
opinions, which, in the following century, so much to her own dis- 
grace, she adopted, that Copemieos-waa chiefly moved to complete and 
publish his work by the adicitationaof this canlinal, and of Tindemann 
Qiese, the bishop of Culm ; and the book itself was dedicated to Pope 
F^ul III. It is entitled, < De Revolutiombus Orbium Ccelestium, 
Ldbri VL' The dedication is written in a very different strain from 
that to which his followers were soori afterwards restricted. He there 
boldly avows his expectation th;a his tli^oiy would be attacked as con- 
tran,' to tlie Scriptures, and his contempt ol such ill-considered judg- 
ment. A more timid preface, in which the new theory is spoken of 
as a mere mathenpiktical hypothesis, was added to this dedication by 
Osiander, to whom Copernicus had entrusted the care of preparing 
the book for publicatioD* It has been said that the author was far 
from approving this, and if his death had not followed doady upon ita 
publication, it is not improbable that he would have suppressed it. 

The revolution of opinion that has followed the publication of 
this memorable work was not immediately perceptible : even to the 
end of the sixteenth < ciitury, as Montucl.i observes, the number of con- 
verts to its doctrmes mieht he easily reckoned. The majority con- 
tented themselves with a disdainful sneer at the folly of introducing 
huch ridiculous notions among the grave doctrines of astronomy : but 
allhott^ impertinent, it was as yet eonsidered harmless ; and all lliose 
who were at die paina to exanune the reasoning on which the new 
dieoty was grounded, were allowed, unmolested, to own themselves 
convinced by it. It was not until the spirit of phikMqphical inquiry 
was fully awakened, that the church of Home became sensible how 
much danger lurked in the new doctrines ; and when the f^truggle 
began in earnest between the partif^tins ot truth and falst Loud, the 
censures pronounced upon the advocateis of the earth's motion, were in 
fact aimed through tiiem at all who presumed, even in natural pheno- 
mena, to see with other eyes than those of their spiritual advisers. 

Copeniicua did not live to witness any part of tiie effect produced 
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by his book. A suddeu attack of dysenter)' and paialyBis put aa end 
to his life, widim a few houn after the first printed copy had lieen 
ahown to him, in his 8eveirt]^«eeoiid year, on the S4th May, 1543, 
one eentnry before tiie birdk cf Newton. The bouie at Thorn, 
in whidi he is BUd to have been born, is still shown, sxs nell as 
that at Franenbuig, in which he passed t)ie greator part of his life. 
An hydraulic machine, of \\bich only the remains now exist, for 
supplyhig the houses of the canons with water, and another of similar 
construction at Graudenz, which is still in use, are said to have been 
constructed by him. An account of theui may be seen in Nanke's 
Travels. From the little that is known of Copemicus's private 
eharMler, hie monk appear to have be^ unexeep^cmable.; hia tem- 
per good, hie diBpositum Idnd, but indining to eertousness. He was so 
highly esteemed in his own neig^boorhood, dial the attempt of a 
dramatic author to satirise him, by iDtrodildng his doctrine of the 
earth's motion upon the stage at Elbing, was received by the audience 
with the greatest indignation. He Avas buried in the cemetery of the 
chapter of ]>i land, and only a plain marble slnb, inscribed with 
his name, niuiked the place of his interment. Until this was re- 
discovered in the latter iiaii of the last century, au opinion prevailed 
that his remains had been transported to Thorn, and buried in the 
chnreb of St John, where the portrait of him is preserred, from 
which most ^ the prints in circulation have been taken. It is en- 
graved in Hartknoch's Prussia, and, according to that author, copies 
of it were frequently made. The portrait prefixed to Gassendi's life, 
is a copy of that given in Boissard, with the addition of a furred robe. 
There is a good engraving of the same likeness, by Falck, a Polish 
artist, who lived about a century later than Copernicus. In the year 
1384, Tycho Brahe commis^ic lud Klia Olai to visit Frauenburg, for 
the purpose of more accurately dtterniiuiug the latitude of Goper- 
nieus's observatory, and, on thai oeeasion, recdTod aa a present from 
the chapter the Flolemale scales, made by the astronomer himself, 
which he used in ins observatory, and also a portiait of him said to 
have been painted by his own hand. tfiAM placed these memo- 
rials, with great honour, in his own observatory, but it is not known 
what became of them after his death, and the dispersion of his in- 
slrumentf. The portmit, from which the engraving prefixed to tliis 
account 18 tai<eu, belongs to tiie Royal Society, to which it was sent by 
Dr. Wolff, from Dantzig, in 1776. It was copied by Lormann, a 
I'hiasiaii artist, from one which had been long preserved and recog- 
nised as an original in the coUeetion of the Dukes of Saxe Gotha. In 
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1735, Prince Grabowski, bishop of Enneland, exchanged for it the 
portrait of an ancestor of the reigning duke, who had been formerly 
bishop of tiiat see. Grain) wski left it to his chamberlain, M. Hus- 
sarzenski, in whose possession it remained when the copy was made. 
Dr. Wolff, in the letter accompanying his present, (inserted in the 
Phil. Trans, vol. Ixvii.) declares that this original had been compared 
with the Thorn portrait, and that the resemblance of the two is per- 
fect. It does not appear very striking in the engravings. A colossal 
statue of Copeniicus, executed by Thorwaldsen, was erected at Warsaw 
in 1830, with all the demonstrations of honour due to the memory 
of a man who holds so distinguished a place in the history of human 
discoveries. 
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That sanctity which settles on the memory of a great man, ou^t 
upon a double motive to be vigUaatly iiutained by his countrymen ; 
first, out of grutitudt; to him, as one column of the national grandeur; 
secondly, A>ith a practical purj)0se of transmittint^ unimpaired to pos- 
terity the lienefit of eiuiobliiig models. High standards of excellence 
are among tiie happiest distinctions by wliicli tlie modern ages of the 
world have an advantage over earlier, and we are all interested by duty 
as well as policy in presenring Iheok inviolate. To the benefit of this 
piind{de, none amongst the great men of England is better entitled 
than Milton, whether as respects his transcendent merit, or the harsh- 
ness with wliich his memory has been treated. 

John Milton ^^'as !)om in JLundon on the 9th day of December, IQOB, 
Ilis father, in early life, had sutfered for conscience' sake, having been 
disinherited upon his abjuring the jM)pish faith. He pursued the 
lalx)rious profession of a scrivener, and having realised an ample 
fortune, retired into the countrj' to enjoy it. Educated at Oxford, he 
gave his son the best education that the age afforded. At first, young 
Ifilton had ihe boiefit of a private tutor: from him he was removed to 
St Fsttl's Sdiool; next he proceeded to Christ's Col^ge, Cambridge^ 
and finally, after sevml years* prepaittfion hy extensive reading, he 
pursued a course of continental traveL It is to be observed, that his 
tutor, Thomas Young, was a Puritan, and there is reason to believe 
that Puritan politics prevfuled among the fellows of his college. This 
must not be forgotten in speculating on Milton's public life, and his 
inexorable hostility to the established government in church and state; 
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for it will thus appear probable, that he was at no time withdrawn 
from the influence ot" Puritan connections. 

In 1632, having taken the degree of M.A., IMilton finally quitted 
the University, leaving behind him a very brilliant reputation, aud a 
general good will in lus own college. His father had now velirail 
from Xondon, and fived upon his own estate at Horton, in Bucking- 
hamshire. In this rural solitude, Bfilton passed the next fire years, 
resorting to London only at rare intervals, for the purchase of books 
or music. His time was chiefly occupied with the study of Gredc and 
Roman, and, no (loul>t, also oi' Italian literature. But that he was not 
negligent of composition, aud that he applied himself \vitli great zeal 
to the culture of his native literature, we lirive a splendid record in his 
• Conius,' which, upon the stroiige5>t j)ic,suiiipiions, is ascribed to this 
period of his life. In the same neighbourhood, aud within the mme 
five years, it is believed tbst he produced also the Arcades, and die 
I^cidas, together with 1/ Allegro, and H Peoseroso. 

In 1637 Milton's mother died, and in the following year he conw 
menced his travels. The state of Europe confined his choice of ground 
to France and Italy. The former excited in him but little interest 
After a short stay at Paris he pursued the direct route to Nice, where 
he embarked for Genoa, and tlience proceeded to Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. He originally meant to extend his tour to Sicily 
and Greece ; but the news of the first Scotch war, having now 
reached him, agitated his mind with too much patriotic sympathy to 
albw of his embarking on a scheme of such uncertun duration. Yet 
his homeward movements were not remarkable for expedition. He 
had already wpeaX two moDths in Florence, and as many in Rome, 
yet he devoted the same space of time to each of them on his return. 
From Florence he proceeded to Lucca, and thence, by Bologna and 
Ferrara, to Venice ; where he remained one month, and then pursued 
his homeward route througli Verona, Milan, and Geneva. 

Sir Henry Wotl ri li id i-fconmiended, as the rule of his conduct, a 
celebrated Italian proverb, inculcating the policy of reserve and dissi* 
mulation. From a practised diplomatist, this advice was characteristic; 
but it did not suit the frankness of Milton's manners, nor the nobleness 
ofhismind. He has himself stated to us his own rule of conduct, which 
was to move no questions of controversy, yet not to evade them when 
pressed upon him by others. Upon this principle he acted, not without 
some offence to his associates, nor wholly without danger to himself. 
But the offence, doubtless, was blended with respect ; tlie danger was 
passed ; aud he returned home with ail his purposes fuililled. He had 
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ooOTersed with Galileo; he had seea whatever was nuMt intemting 
In Uie nMNiuiiiente of Rmnan gmadeur, or the triumphs of Italian art ; 
and he could report with truth, that in spite of his leligiofiy every 
where undissembled, he had been honoured by die attentkma of the 
great, and by the compliments of the learned. 

Afler fifteen months of absence, Hilton found himself again iu 
London nt a crisis of unusual interest. Tli** kiii j^ was on the eve of 
his second exj^edition against the Scotch ; and we iiiuy suppojic Miltou 
to have been wntchinj^ the cour??e of events with profound anxiety, 
not w ithout some anticipation of the patriotic labour whicii awaited 
him. Meantime he occupied himsdf witii the educaition of his sister's 
two sons, and soon aAer, by way of obtaining an honourable mainte* 
nancej increased the number of his pupils. 

Dr. Johnson, himself at one period of his life a schoohnasfer, on 
this occasion indulges in a sneer which is too in jurious to be neglected. 
" Let not our veneration for I\Iilton," says he, " forbid us to look with 
some degree of merriment on great promises and small performance : 
on the man wlio Iiastens Itome because his countrymen are contending 
for their liberty ; and Avhen he reaches the scene of action, vapours 
away his patriotism in a private boarding-school." It is not true that 
Milton had made " great promises/' or any promises at all. But if he 
had made the greatest, his exertions lor the nest sixteen years nobly 
redeemed them. In what way did Dr. Johnson expect that his patri- 
otism should be expressed ? As a soldier ? Milton has himself urged 
his bodily weakness and intellectual strength, as reasons for following 
a line of duty for which he was better fitted. Was he influenced in 
his choice by fear of military dangers or hardships? Far from it: 
" iur I did not," he says, " shun those evils, without engaging to render 
to my fellow-citizens sen'ices nuich more uhciui, and attended with no 
less of danger." What services were those f We shall state them in 
his own words, anticipated from an after period. " When I observed 
that there are in all three modes of liberty— first, ecclesiastical liberty ; 
aeeondly, civil liberty; thirdly, domestic: having myself already 
treated of the first, and noticing that the magistrate was taking steps 
in behalf of the second, I concluded that the third, that i-? to say, 
domestic, or household liberty, remained to me as my peculiar province. 
And whereas this again is capable of a threefold division, accordingly 
as it regards the interests of conjugal life in tlie tirbt place, or Uioso 
of education in the second, or finally the freedom of speech, and the 
right of giving full publication to sound opinionsr-Itook it upon 
myself to defeml all three, the first, by my Doctrine and Discipline of 
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IMvoree, the Moond. by my Tnctate upon Ediuatioii, tbe tiiird, by 
my AreopagiticB.'* 

In 1641 he conducted bis defence 6i ecclesiastic^ lib^ty, in a 
series of attacks upon episcopacy. These are written in a bitter spirit 
of abusivf' lio-^tilily, for which we seek an insufficient apology in his 
exclvisiv f i (ni\ ( i«p with a party which held bishops in abhorrence, and 
ill the low pcrbouai respectability of a large portion of the episcopal 
bench. 

At Whitsuntide, in tbe year 1645, faavhig reached his 35tb year, 
he married Mary Povrd, a young lady ot good extraetion in the 
county cf Oxford. One month After, lie alloived his wife to fish 
her fiunily. Tliis permission, in itself somewhat singular, the lady 
abused ; for when summoned back to her home, she refused to return. 
Upon this provocation, Milton set himself seriously to consider the 
extent of the obligations imposed by the nuptial vow; and soon came 
to the conclusion, that in ])oint of conscience it was not less dissoluble 
for hopeless incoujj);iril)ility of temper than for positive adulter}-, and 
that iiunian laws, iu as iar tin they opposed this principle, called for 
refoimadoii. These views he lud bc^e the pabUc in his Doctrine 
and Discipline of IXvorce. In treating this question, he had relied 
entirely upon the force of argomei^ not aware that he hsd the eoon- 
tensnce of any great authorities ; but finding soon afterwards that some 
of the early reformers, Bucer and P. Martyr, had taken the same 
view as himself, he drew up an account of their comments on this 
subject. Hence arose the second of his tracts on Divorce. Mean- 
time, as it was certain that many would abide l)y what they supposed 
to he tlie positive language of Scripture, iu opposition to all authority 
whatsoever, he thought it advisable to write a third tract on the proper 
interpretation of the chief passages in Scripture, which refer to this 
point. A fourth traet, by way of answer to the different writers who 
bad opposed his i^nions, terminated the series. 

Meantime the lady, whose rash ocmduct had provoked her husband 
into these speculations, saw reason to repent of her indiscretion, and 
iinding that Milton held her desertion to have cancelled all claims 
upon his justice, wisely resolved upon making her appeal to his 
gener(M?ity. This appeal was not made in vain : in a single interview 
at the house of a common friend, where she had contrived to surprise 
him, and siuldenly to throw herself at his feet, he granted her a full 
for^reness : and so little did he allow himself to remember her mis- 
conduct or that of her fiunily, in haying countenanced her deserlioD, 
that soon afterwards, when they were involved in the general ruin of 
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the royal cauae, he received tlie wlw\e of them into his liouse, aud 
exerted his pofitical influeiMie veiy freely in their behalf. FkiUy to 
appreciale ibto beliavioar, we mutt reoolleet that Milton was not rich, 
and that no pait cf Iub wife's marriage portion (£1000) was ever 

paid to him. 

Hia thoughts now settled npm the subject of education, which it 
must not be forn^otten that he connected v^stematically with domestic 
liberty. In 1644 he j)ublislied his essay on this threat theme, in the 
fonn of a letter to his friend Hartlib, liiinself a person of no sliglit con- 
sideration. In the hiunie year he \\ to\l' his * Areopagitica, a speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing.' Tliis we are to consider in the light 
of an oral pleading, or regular oration, for he tells us expressly [Dcf. 2.] 
that he wrote it ** ad justie orationis modum.** It is the finest 
specimen extant of generous seoni. And very remaxluible it is, that 
Milton, who broke the gnmnd on this great theme, lias exhausted the 
arguments which bear upon it He opened the subject : he closed it. 
AikI were there no other monument of his patriotism and his genius, 
for this alone he would deser\'e to be held in perjietual veneration. 
In tlie following,' year, 1G45, wa.s published the lirst collection of his 
early pm'nis : with his sanction, undoubtedly, but probably not upon 
his suggestion. The times were too full of anxiety to allow of much 
enoouiagemcnt to polite literature: at no period were there fewer 
readeiB of poetiy. And for himself in particular, with the exception 
of a few somiets, it Is probable that he composed as litde aa others 
read, for the next ten years : so great were his political exertions. 

Early in 1649 the king was put to death. For a full view of the 
state of parties which led to this memorable event, we must rf fr r the 
reader to the history of the time*^. That act was done by the 
Independent party, to which Milton belonged, and was precipitated 
by the intrigues of the Presbyterians, who were making connnon 
cause with the king, to ensure the overthrow of the liidependeuu. 
He lamentations and outcries of the Presbyterians were long and 
load. Under colour of a generous sympathy with the unhappy prince, 
they mourned for their own political extinction, and the triumph of their 
enemies. This Milton well knew, and to expose the selfishness of 
their clamours, as well as to disarm their appeals to the popular feel* 
ing, he now pnldished his ' Tenure of Kings and Magistrates.' In 
the first part of this, he addresses himself to the general question of 
tyrannicide, justifying it, first, by arginnents of general reason, and 
secondly, by the authority of the reformers. But in the latter part 
he argues the case personally, contending that the Presbyterians at least 
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were not entitled to condemii the ldng*B deatb, who, io kvyiog war, and 
doing battle agaiiiBt the kinj^'s penon, had done so much that tended 
to no other reeult *' If then/* is his aigumeat, ** in these proceed- 
ings against their king, tliey may not finish, by the usual course of 
justice, Avhat they have begun, they couid not lawliUiy begin at alL" 
The argument srrnis inconclusive, even as addressed ad hommem 
the struggle bore the character of a war between indeprndent j>arties, 
rather than a judicial inquiry, and in war the lile of a prisoner becomes 
sacred. 

' At this time the Council of State had resolved no longer to employ 
the languiige of a rival people in their intematioiial concerns, but to 
nse the Latin tongue as a neutral and indifferent instrument. The 
office of Latin Secretary, therefore, was created, and bestowed upon 

JVIilton. His hours from henceforth must have !)» (mi pretty well occu- 
pied by official lakmrs. Yet at this time he undertook a service to the 
st itr, luf re invidious, und perhaps more perilous, than any in which his 
politii s ('\ (!r involved liim. On the very day of the king's execution, 
and t veu IjcIow the scaffold, had heen sold the earliest copies of a 
work, admirably fitted to shake the new government, and for the sen- 
sation which it produced at the time, and the lasting controveny which 
it has engendereid, one of the most remarkable laiown in literary history* 
Thuwasthe 'EikonBasilike* or Hoyal Image,* professing to be a series 
of meditations dra>vn up by the late king, on the leading e?ents from 
the very beginning of the national troubles. Appearing at tliis critical 
moment, and co-operating with the strong reaction of the public mind, 
already effected in the king's favour by his violent death, this book 
produced an iun)re.s.si(»n absolutely unparalleled in any age. Fifty 
thousand copies, it is asserted, were sold witluii one year; and a 
posthumous power was thus given to the king's name by one little 
book, which exceeded, in slarm to his enendes, all that his armies 
could accomplidi in his lifetime. No remedy coidd meet the evil in 
degree. As the only one that seemed fitted to it m kind, Milton drew 
up a running commentary upon each separate head of the original : 
and as that had been entitled the king's image, he gave to his own the 
title of • Eikouoclastes, or Image-breaker,' " the famous surname of 
many (ireek emperors, who broke all superstitious images in pieces." 

TJiis ^vork was drawn up with the usual polemic ability of iMiilon ; 
but by its very plan and purpose, it threw him upon difficulties wiiich 
no ability could meet. It had that inevitable disadvantage which be- 
longs to all mtnisterbl and secondary works : the order and choice of 
topics being all detemuDed by the Eikon, Milton, for the first time. 
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wure at) uir of ooBstraiiit and servility, foUowing a leader and obeying 
his motious, as an engraver is <x>iitroUed hj the designer, or a trans* 
lator by his original It is plain, from the paina he took to exonerate 
hfanaelf from such a reproach* that he felt hia task to he an iovidioua 
one, The majesty of grief, ezpiesang itself with Ghristaan meekneaa, 
and appealing, as it Avere fnun the grave, to the consciences of men; 
could not be violated without a recoil ot* angry feeling, ruinous to the 
effect ol* any lo'J^c, or rhetoric tlie most persuasive. The affliction of 
a irreat princ<>, his solitude, his riijorous imprisonment, his constancy 
to some purposics which were not selfisii, his dicfnity of dfineanour in 
the midst ot* his heavy trials, and his truly Cliristiau fortitude ia his 
final sufferings — tliese formed a rfaetorie which made its way to all 
liearta. Against atieh influences the eloquence of Gzeeee would have 
heen vain. Tht nation was speU-hound ; and a majority of its popu- 
lation neither ooold or would be disenchanted. 

Milton was ere long called to plead the same great cause of liberty 
upon an ampler stage, and before a more equitable audience ; to plead 
iK>t on behalf of his party against the Presbyterians and Royalists, but 
cm behalf of bis country aLrainst the insults of a hired French- 
man, and at the bar of the whole Christian world. Charles II. had 
resolved to state his father's case to all Europe. This was natuml. 
Sat wry few people on the continent knew what cause had bn)u>^ht his 
fether to the block, or why he himself was a vagrant estile from his 
throne. For his advocate he selected Claudius Salmasius, and that 
was most injudicious. This man, eminent among the scholars of the 
day, had some brilliant accomplishments, which were useless in such a 
service, while in those which were r^Uy indispensable, he was sin- 
gnlarly deficient He ignorant of the world, wanting in temper 
and felf-cominand, conspicuousl}' nnfiimished with eloquence, or the 
accornplishnients of a g(X)d writer, and not so nuich as master of a 
pure L«atiu style. Even as a scholar, he was very uuequal ; he had 
committed mom important blunders tiun any man of his age, and 
being generally hated, had be«i more frequently exposed than odien 
to the harsh chastiaementB of men inferior to hnnself in learning. Yet 
the most remaricable deficiency of all which Salmasius betrayed, was in 
his entire ignorance, whether historical or constitutional, of every thing 
which belonged to the case. 

Having such an antagonist, inferior to him in all jiossible quali- 
fications, whether of nature, of art, of situation, it may be sup- 
posed that Milton's triumph >v'as absolute. He was no^v thoroughly 
indemnified for the poor success of his ' Eikonoclastes.' lu tlrnt instance 
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be hMd the moHificBlioii of ktKnring tliat all Englnd raad and wept 
orer the king's book, whibt his own tefHj was scarcely heard o£ But 
Iwie the tabks were turned : the veiy liiendaof Sahnasiua edinplained» 
that while his defence was ravely inquired after, the answer tu 
* Defciisio pro Populo Anglicano;,* WBS the subject of conversation from 
one end of Europe to the other. It was burnt publicly at Paris and 
Toulouse : and 1)y way of special annoyance to Sahuasius, who lived 
in Holland, was translated into Dutch. 

Salmasius died in 1653, before he cuuid accomplish an answer that 
satisfied himself: and the fragment which he left behind him was not 
published, until it was no loi^r safe for Milton to rejoin. Meantime 
others pressed forward against Milton in the same controversy, of wliom 
some were ne^^eeted, one was resigned to the pen of his nephew. 
Philips, and one answered difi^ely by himsdf. lliis was Du Moulin, 
or, as Milton persisted in believing, Moms, a reformed minister then 
resident in Holland, and at one time a friend of Salmasius. For two 
years after the publicaiion of tfus man's book (Hegii Sanguinis ClauK r) 
Milton received multiplied a^shurances from Holland that Morus was its 
true author. This was not wonderful. Morus had corrected the press, 
had adopted the principles and passions of the book, and perhi^is at first 
had not been dis|4eased to find hunself reputed the autbir. in reply, 
Milton published hu *Bef«irioSecunda pro Fopulo Anglicano,* seasoned 
in every page with some stinging allusions to Morus. All the eixeum^ 
stances of his early life are recalled, and some were such as tli o <:r ive 
divine would willingly have coneealed from the public eye. He endea- 
voured to avert too late ihe storm of wit and satire about to burst on 
him, 1>y denying the wm-k. and even revealing the author's real name: 
but Milion resolutely relused to nuike the slightest tdteration. The true 
reason of this probably was that the work was written so exclusively 
against Morus, full of personal scandal, and puns and gibes upon his 
name, which in Greek signifies fiioiish, that it would have been useless 
as an answer to any other person. In Milton*s conduct on this occsf 
sion, dtere is a want both of charity and candour. Personally, how 
ever, Morus had little ground for complaint : he had bearded the lion 
by submitting to be reputed the autlior of a work not his owr\. Morus 
replied, and Milton dosed the controverqr by a defence of himself, in 
1655. 

He had, indeed, about this time some domestic afflictions, which re- 
minded him ot the iraii tenure on wiiich all liuuian blessings were held, 
and the necessity that he should now begin to concentrate bis mind 
pon the great works which be meditated. In 1651 bis first wife 
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4ied, after she bad given him three daughters. In that year be had 
•Inady lost the use of one eye, and was warned by the physicians that 
if he persisted in his task of replying to Salmasius, he would probably 
lose the other. The warning was soon accomplished, according to the 
common account, in 1654 ; but upon collating his letter to Philaras the 
Athenian, with his own pathetic statement in the Defensio Secunda, 
we are disposed to date it frou 1G<>2. hi he resigaed hia uliice 
ef aecietary, in wbJeh be bad laileflf beea obliged to nae an awairtant. 

Some time befiire this period, be bad manned bia aeoond wife, 
Gbtberbe Woodoock;, to whan it la auppoaed Aat be waa very tenderly 
ttttacbed. In 1657 aba died in duld-birUi, together with her child, an 
event which he has recorded in 4 very beautiful aonneti Thia loaei 
added to his blindness, must liave made his home, for some years, deso- 
late and comfortless. Distress, indeed, ^v;is now c^thering rapidly upon 
him. The death of Crom>"i<'ll in the tollowing year, and the im- 
becile character of his eldest sou, held out an invitation to the aspiring 
intriguers of the day, which they were not slow to improve. It soon 
l»ecame too evident to Bftllon'a diaeenioieni;, that all tU^ja were hurry- 
ing ibrwaxd to feetoratioo of the ejeetodfimily. Senaibfe of die ride, 
tiierelwe, and witlMNit much liope, but obeying die aununena of bia 
ccnaci e aee, be wrote a abort tract on the ready and easy way to 
establish a free commonwealth, concluding with these noble words, 
" Thus much I should perhaps have said, though I were sure I should 
have spoken only to trees and stones, and had none to cry to, but with 
the Prophet, Oh earth ! earth i earth ! to tell the very soil itself what 
her perverse iniiabitants arc deaf to. Nay, though what I have 6|)oken 
should happen [which Thou sailer mi, who didst create free, nor Thou 
next, who didat redeem na from being servants of men] to be the last 
words of our expiring liberty.*' A ali(g^ter pamphlet on the same 
anbjeet,* Brief Notes' upon a aermoo by ooeDr.Giiilfiths* must be aitp* 
poaed to be written rather with a religious purpoae of eoKveeting a 
fidae application of aacred texts, than with any great expectation of 
benefiting his party. Dr. Johnson, with unseemly violence, says, that 
be kicked when he cotild strike no longer : more justly it might be 
said that he held up a solitary hand of protestation on behalf of that 
cause now in its expiring stru^les, which he had maiiitanied when 
prosperous j and that he continued to tiie last one uuiforin language, 
though he now believed resistance to be hopdess, and knew it to be 
foUof periL 

Tbat peril waa aoon lealiaed. In the spring of 1660> die Realoi^ 
tion waa accompliahed anddat the tiumdtaoua rejoidoga of the people. 
VOL. t. H 
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Ht was certain that the yengeance of gorernment would lose no time 
in marking its victims ; for mme of them in anticipation had already 
fled, ^lilton wisely withdrew from the first fury of the pei secution, 
wiuch now drsc ended on his party. He secreted himself in iuoudon, 
and when lie returned into the public eye in tlie winter, found him- 
Belf no farther punished, than by a general disqualification for the 
pabUc Bervioe, and the disgnee of a pultUe bundng inflicted on hb 
Eilanbdattefl, and his Defauuo pro Popido Anglican^ 

Apparently it was not long after this time that he manrled Ins Hufd 
wife» EUsabeth Minshu]» a lady of good family in Cheshire. In what 
year he began the oompoeition of his ' Paradise Lost,' is not certainly 
known: some have supposed in Tlien^ is better ^rroimd for 

fixing the period of its close. During the i»l;ii:ue of 16G5 he retired 
to Chalfont, and at that time El wood the quaker read the poem in a 
finished state. The general interruption of business in London occa- 
sioned by the plague, and prolonged by the great fire in 1666, explain 
why the publication' was dekyed for nearly tiro years. • Tlie contiact 
witii the pnUisher is dated AptH 2^ 1667, and in the course of that 
year the F^ffadise Lost was published. Originally it was printed in 
ten Ixwks: in the second, and subsequent edition^ the seventh and 
tenth books were each divided into two. Milton received only five 
poimds in the first instance on the publication of tlie book. His 
farther profits W( rr rei^lated by the sale of the three first editions. 
Eacii was to consist of fifteen hundred copies, and on the second and 
third respectively reaching a sale of thirteen hundred, he was to 
receive a farther sum of five pounds for each; making a total of 
fifteen pounds. The receipt in die second sum of five poiuds is dated 
April 26, 1669. 

In 1670 Milton published his History (^Britain, from the fabulous 
period to the Norman conquest. And in the same year he published 
in one volume Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. The Para- 
dise Regained, it has been currently asserted that Milton j>referred 
to Paradise Lost This is not true ; but he may have lM't;n justly 
otlVnded by the false principles on which some of his friends main- 
tained a reasonable opinion. The Paradise Regained is inferior by 
the neeesrity of its subject and design. In the Famfise Lost Afilton 
had a field properly adapted to a poet* s purposes : a few hints m 
Scripture were expanded. Nothing was alteied, nothing absolutely 
added: bat that, which was told in the Scriptures in sum, or in its 
last results, was devdoped into its whole succession of parts. Tlius, 
fiir ]nslance» "Then was war in Heaven/' furnished the matter 
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isr a whole book. Now for the latter poem, which put of our 

Seviour's life was it best to select as that in which Paradise waa 
Beg^med ? He might have taken the Crucifixion, and here he had a 
much wider field than in the Temptation ; hut then he was subject to 
this dileiniua. If lie modified, or in nriy way nlterrd, thr full details 
of the four Evangelists, he shocked tin- religious sense of ail Christ uuis; 
yet, the purposes of a poet would olteii require that he should so 
modify them. With a fine sense of this difficulty, he chose the narrow 
hetis of tiie Templddoii io the WiUMiieM» beeaiue there the whole 
had been wrapt up in Scriptufe in a few brief abelnctioof. Tlnie, 
''He abowedhim all the kmgdonia of the earth/* ia expanded, without 
oflence to the nicest religious aeniple, into that matchless succession 
of pictures, which bring before us the learned gl<nie8 of Athens, Rome 
in her civil grandeur, and the barbaric splendour of Parthia. The 
actors being only two, the action of Pamdise Regained is unavoidably 
limited. But in respect of compofiitiou, it is perhaps more elaborately . 
finished than Paradise Lost. 

In 1672 he published ia Latiu, a new scheme of Liogic, on the 
method of Ramus, in whieh Dr. Johneon anspeeta him to have medi- 
tated the very eecentrie crime of rebellion agunat the umverBitiea. Be 
that aa it may, thla little book ia in one view not without interest : all 
scholastic systems of logic confound logic and metaphysics ; and some 
of Milton's metaphysical doctrines, as the present Bishop of Winchester 
has noticed, have a reference to the doctrines brouglit forward in his 
postlnimous Theology. The history of the last-named work is re- 
markable. That such a treatise had existed, was well known, but it 
had disappeared, and was supposed to be irrecoverably lost. But in 
the year 1823, a Latin manuscript was discovered in die State-Paper 
Office, under cireumatancea which left little doubt of its being the 
identical work which Milton waa known to have composed ; and this 
belief waa eofioborated by internal evidence. By the King's com- 
mand, it was edited by Mr. Sumner, the present Bishop of Winchester, 
and separately published in a translation. Hie title is ' De Doctrina 
Christiana, libri duo posthumi* — A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, 
compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone. In elegance of style, and 
sublimity of occasional passages, it is decidedly inferior to other of his 
prose works. As a system of theology, probably no denomination of 
Christians would be inclined to bestow otiier than a very sparing 
praiae upon it Still it ia well worth the notice of those students, 
who are qualified to weigh the opinkms, and profit by the errocs of 
audi a writer, aa being compoeed with Milton*a usual origi]]a% of 
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thought and inquiry, and as being remarkable for the boldness with 
which he follows up his arguments to their legitimate conclusion, 
however startling those conclusions may be. 

What he published after the scheme of logic, is not important 
enough to merit a separate notice. His end was now approaching. 
In the summer of 1674 he was still cheerful, and in the possession 
of his intellectual faculties. But the vigour of his bodily constitution | 
had been silently giving way, through a long course of years, to the 
ravages of gout. It was at length thoroughly undermined : and about | 
the tenth of November, 1674, he died with tranquillity so profound, 
that his attendants were unable to determine the exact moment of his 
decease. He was buried, with unusual marks of honour, in the chancel 
of St. Giles' at Cripplegate. 

The published lives of Milton are very numerous. Among the 
best and most copious are those prefixed to the editions of Milton's 
works by Bishop Newton, Todd, and Symmons. An article of con- 
siderable length, founded upon the latter, will be found in Rees's 
Cyclopaedia. But the most remarkable is that written by Dr. Johnson 
in his ' Lives of tlie British Poets ;* a production grievously disfigured 
by prejudice, yet well deserving the student's attentions for its intrinsic 
merits, as well as for the celebrity which it has attained. 
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Those irlio by cultiviitiiig- the aits of peace* lia.Te risen fir«iiii.ob* 
seurity to fame and weakh, seldom leave 'to the biographer siicli 
ample memorials of their private lives as he could wish to work 
upon. The defalk of a Hfe spent in the laboratory or in the workshop 
rarely present much variety ; or possess much interest, except when 
treated sdentificully for the benefit of the scientific reader. Such 
is the case witli Jumes Watt : the history of his long and prosperous 
Ufe is little more than the history of his scientific pursuits ; and 
this must i)lea(l our excuse if it chance that tlio reader should here find 
less personal information about him than he nuiy desire. Fortunately 
his character haa been sketched before it was too late, by the masterly 
hand of one who knew him wdL ■ Jfoet of the accounts of him already 
iMiblished are said, by those' beat qualified to judge, to be inaecuate. 
The same authority is pledged to die general eomctness of tiie article 
Watt, in the supplement to the Shcydopaedia Britannica. and fnm that 
article the facts of this short memoir are taken. • * 

Both the grandfather and uncle of James Watt vnxB men of some 
repute in the West of Scotland, as mathematical teachers and surveyors. 
His father was a merchant at Greenock, where Watt was born, June 
19, 1736, and where he received the nidiments of his education. Our 
knowledge of the first twenty years of his lift^ may be comprised in a 
few short sentences. At an early age he manifested a partiality for 
the practical part of mechanics, which he retained through life, taking 
pleasure in the manual ezerdae of his early trade, evea when hundredi 
of hands were ready to do his bidding. In his eighteenth year he went 
to London, to obtain instruction in the pioftssiaii of a mathematieal 
instrument-maker; hut he remained there litde more than a.yeart 
being compelled to return home by the precariousness of his health. 

In 1 757, shortly after his return hopae, he waa appointed instrument 
TOL. I. I 
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maker to the Unirenity of Glasgow, and &C4MmmodAted with pre- 
mises within the preeincts of that learned body. Robert Simpson, 
Adam Smith, and Br. Black, were then some of the professors ; and 
from ecmimnnication with such men. Watt ooukl not fail to derive the 
most valuable mental ^scipline. With Dr. Blaek, and with John 
Robison, then a student, afterwards eminent as a mathematician and 
natural philosojihcr, he formed a friendship which was continued 
through life. In 1763 he removed into the town of Glasgow, intend- 
ing to practise as a civil engineer, and in the following year was 
married to his cousin Miss Miller. 

In the winter of 1763-4, his mind was directed to the earnest pro- 
secution of those inventions which have made his name celebrated over 
the world, by having to repair a working model of a steam-engine on 
Newcomen's coostruetioD, for the lectures of the Professor of Natarsl 
FhikMophy. In treating this subject, we must presume that the reader 
possesMS a oompetent acijaaintance with the history and construction 
of the steam-engine. Those who do not possess the requisite know* 
ledge, will find it briefly and clearly stated in a short treatise written 
by Mr. Farey, and in many works of easy access. Newcomen's engine, 
at the time of which we speak, was of the last and most approved con- 
struction. The nioviiii,' power wim tlie weight of the air pressinL'' on 
the npper side of a piston woridiiii: in a cylinder ; steam being 
emplo^'ed at the termination of eacii downward btroke to raise the 
piston with its load of air up again, and then to form a vacuum by its 
condensation when cooled by a jet of cold water, which was thrown 
into the cylinder when the admission of steam was stopped. Upon 
rqNdring ^e model. Watt was struck by the Incapability of the hdler 
to produce a su(!icient supply of Steam, tiiough it was larger in propoi> 
tioD to the cylinder than was usual in working engines. This arose 
from the nature of the cylinder, which being made of brass, a better 
conductor of heat than east-iron, and presentini^, in consequence of its 
small size, a mucii larger suriace in proportion to its solid content 
than the cylinders of working engines, necessarily cooled faster 
between the strokes, and therefore at every I'resK admission consumed 
a greater proportionate quantity of steam, iiut being made aware of 
n much greator coDBumption of steam than he had imagined, he was 
aoi saliified without a thorough inquiry into the cause. With this 
Tiew he made experiments upon the merits of boilen of different 
constructions ; on the effiset of substitnting a less perfect conductor, 
as wood, ix the msterlal of the cylinder; on the quantity of coal 
required to eraponle a given quanti^ of witer; on the degree of 
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expansion of water in the sliape of steam : and he constructed a Iwiler 
which showed the quantity of water evaporated in a given time, and thus 
enabled him to calculate the quantity of steam consumed at each stroke of 
the engine. Tliis proved to be several times the content of the cylinder. 
He soon discovered that, whatever the size and construction of the 
cylinder, an admission of hot steam into it must necessarily be attended 
with very great waste, if, in condensing the steam previously admitted, 
that vessel had been cooled down suHicieutly to produce a vacuum 
at all approaching to a peifei^ oiMk If, on the other luuid, to pre- 
vent thk waile, lie cooled it leas thoroughly, a eonnderable quan* 
titf of ateam remained uneondenaed within, and by its reaiatanoe 
weakened the power of the deaoending atroke. Theae conaderaliona 
]»oinled out a vital defeet in Newcomen*s construction: involving 
either a loaa of steam, and consequent waste of fuel, or a loss of power 
from the pialon'a deacending at every atroke through a veiy imperieot 
vacuum. 

It soon orrurred to Watt, that if the conrlf nsation were perfonned 
in a separate vessel, one greiit evil, the codliiii^'- of the cylinder, and the 
consequent waste of steam, would be avoided. Fiie idea once started, 
he soon verified it by experiment. By means of uu an augemeut of 
cocks, a conununication was opened between the cylinder, and a dia* 
tinct veaBel odiaualed of ita air, at the moment when the former waa 
filled with ateauL The vapour of oourae ruahed to fill up tiie vacuum, 
and waa there eondenaed by the application of external cold, or by 
a jet of water: so that fireah ateam being continually drawn off from 
the cylinder to supply the vacuum continually created, the density of 
that which remained might be reduced within any aaaignable linuta. 
This was the great and fundamental improvement. 

Still, however, there was a radic;i1 defect in the atmospheric engine, 
inasmuch as the air 1)eing admitted into the cylinder at every stroke, 
a great deal of heat was abstracted, and a proportionate quantity ot 
stemn wasted. To remedy this, Watt excluded the air from the cylin- 
der akogt tin i ; and recurred to the original plan of making steam the 
moving fmret of the engine, not a mere agent to produce a vacuum. 
In removing the diffieuhaea of conatrudion which beaet thta new plan, 
he diaplayed great ingenuity and powers of reamuce. On the old 
plan, iS the ^finder waa not bored quite true, or l)ie piston not 
accurately fitted, a little water poured upon the top rendered it 
perfectly air-tight, and the leakage into the cylinder was of little con- 
sequence, so long as the injection water was thrown into that vessel. 
But on the new plaa« no water could poaaibly be admitted within the 
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oylinflpr ; and it was necessary, not merely that the piston should be 
aii'-tii;ht, but that it should work liirough au air-tight roUar, that no 
portion of tlie steam admitted above it might escape. Tiiis he accom- 
plished by packing the piston and the stuffing-box, as it is called, 
through which the piston-rod works, with hemp. A farther improve- 
ment eoDsisted in equafiiing the motion of the engine by admitting 
the steam alternately abore and below the piston, by wluch the power is 
doubled in the same apace, and with the aarae atrength of materiaL 
The Taemim of the condenser wm perfected by adding a powerful 
pump» which at once drew off the condensed, and injection water, and 
with it any portion of air which might find admission ; as this w ould 
interfere with the action of the engine, if allowed to accumulate. 
His last great change was to cut off the communication between the 
cylinder and the boiler, -when a portion only, as one-third or one-half, 
of the stroke was performed ; leaving it to the expansive power of the 
steam to complete it. By this, economy of &team was obtained; 
together with the power of varying tlie effort of the engine according 
to the work which il has to do, by admitting the steam thnni|^ a 
greater or amaU^ portion of the stroke. 

Theae are the chief improvements whidi Watt effected at different 
periods of his life. Of the patient ingenuity by which they were ren- 
dered complete and die many beautiful coufaiTances by which he gave 
to senaeleaa matter an almost instinctive power of self-adju8tment» 
with precision of action more than belongs to any animated being, we 
cannot speak ; nor would it be easy to render description intelligible 
without the help of diagrams. His first patent bears date June 5, 
1769, 80 that some time elapsed between the invention and publica- 
tion of his improvements. The delay arose paitly from his own want 
of fimds, and the difficulty of finding a person possessed of capital, 
who could appreciate the merit of his invention ; partly from his own 
increasing occupation as a civil oigineer. In that capacity he soon 
acquired reputation^ and was empbyed in various works of importance. 
In 17G7 he made a survey for a canal, projected, but not executed, 
between the Clyde and Forth. He also made the original survey for the 
Crinan Canal, since carried into effect by Mr. Rennie ; and was em- 
ployed extensively in forming harbours, deepening rivers, rofi«trnrfing 
bridges, and all the most important labours of his ])ro{ession. Tlie 
last and greatest work of this kind on which he was employed, was a 
survey fur a cauui between Fort William and inveruess, where the 
Caledanian Canal now runs. 

At last Dr. fioebuck, the establisher of the Gamn izoii-work8!» 
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became Watt'i partner in tte patent, upon condition that he should 
supply the necessary funds for bringing out the invention, and receive 
in return two-thirds of the profit. That gentleman, however, was 
unable to fulfil liis share of the contract, and in 1774 resigned his 
interest to Mr. Iktultun, the proprietor of the Soho works, near 
Birmingham. Watt then determined to remove his residence to 
£ngknd ; a blep to which he probably vn» rendered mote fimuntble 
by the death of bia wife in 1773. In 1775, Parliament, in con* 
aideration of the national importance of lir. Watt'a inventiflDf, and 
the difiiculty and expense of introducing them to publie notice, pro- 
longed the duration of his patent for twenty-five yean* 

The partners now erected engines for pumping water upon a large 
scale, and it was found by comparative trials that the saving of fuel 
amounted to three-fourths of the whole quantity consumed by the 
ent^'iiies formerly in use. This fact once established, the new machine 
was isooii iiitiWuced into the deep mines of Coruwali, wiiere, uf all 
places, its merits could best be tried. The patentees were paid by 
receiving one-third of the savinga of foeL From the time that 
tiie new yalae of their inyention waa fully pro?ed, Meaars. Boolton 
and Watt had to maintain a haraaaiog contest with numerous invadex* 
of fheir patent rights ; and it was not until near the expiration of the 
patent in 1800^ that the question was definitively settled in their 
favour. These attacks, however, did not prevent Watt from realizing 
an ample fortune, the well-earned reward of his industry and nhility, 
with which he established himself at Heathfield, in the county of 
Stafford. 

At one p( rif ul AVatt devoted much attention to the construction of a 
rotary eugiue, iii >vkicii llie power ui the bteam tshould be applied 
directly to produce dreular motion. Like all who have yet attempted 
to adtve tUa problem, he failed to obtain a satisfactory result ; and 
tamed his attention In consequence to discover the best means of 
eonverting reciprocal Into rotary motion. For thia purpose he origi- 
nally intended to use the crank; but having been forestalled by a 
neighbouring manufacturer, who took out a patent for it, having 
obtained his knowledge, as it is said, surreptitiously from one of Watt's 
workmen, he invented the combination called the sun and planet 
ulieels. Afterwards he recurred to the crank, without a shadow of 
oppositiou IVoiu the iJiUentee. He was also the author of that elegant 
contrivance, tlie parallel motion, which superseded the old-fashioned 
beam and chain, and rendered possible the introduction of the double 
engine, in which an upward, aa well aa a downward force is applied. 
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His attention, however, was not contined to the subject of steam. 
He iuvented a copying machine, for which he took out a patent, in 
1780. In the winter of 1784-5, he erected an apparatus, the first of 
its kind, for warming his apartments by steam. He also introduced 
into England the method of bleaching with oxymuriatie acid, or 
chlorine^ inwated tad communicated to him for publication liy lut 
(ziend Bertludlet Towards flie ooodurion of hk, h» constraeted 
a machine for making fiui-ainuleB of busts and other carved work ; and 
also busied himself In forming a composition for easts, poesessiog 
much of the transparency and liardness of marble. 

Witli chemistry Watt was well acquainted. In 1782 he published 
a paper in the Philosophical Transactions, entitled, ' Tlioughts on the 
constituent parts of Water, and of Dephlogisticated Air.' His only 
other literary undertaking was the revision of Professor Rolnsmi s 
articles on Steam and Steam Engines, in the Encyclopeedia Brilauiiica, 
to which he added notes containin<^ uu account of his own experiments 
on steam, and a history of his improvements in tiie engine. 

About the yesr 1775 he married his second wife. Miss Macgregor* 
Though Ikis health had been delieate throngh 1ife> yet he reached the 
advanced age of dghty-four. He died at tiis house at Heathfidd, 
August 25, 1819. Chantrey made a bust of him some years before his 
death ; from wliichthe same distinguished artist has since executed two 
marble statues, one for his tomb, the other for the Huuterian ^lusenm 
at Glasgow; and a third in bronze, also for Glasgow, ivliich has 
recently been erected there. It represents Watt seated in deep 
thought, a pair of compasses in his hand, and a scroll, on which is the 
draught oi a steam-engine, open on his knee. 

We cannot better close this account, tlian with a short extract from 
the sketch of his diameter, to irtiiah wehavealhtded in a ibnner page. 
After speaking of the hi^g celebrity whidh Watt has acquired by 
his mechanical inventions, the anthor continues, that "to those to 
whom he more immediately belonged, who lived in lus society and 
enjoyed his conversation, this is not, perhaps, the character in which 
he will be most frequently recalled, — ^most deeply lamented,— or even 
most highly admired. Independently of his great attainments in 
nit olianies, Mr. Watt was an extraordinary and in many respects 
a wonderful man. Perhaps no individual in his age possessed so 
much and such varied aud exact inft^rmation, had read so much, or 
remembered wiiat he had read so accuruk ly and weU. He liad infinite 
^ckness of apprehension, a prodigious memory, and a certain 
leiBttfying and metiiodismg pofwer of understanding, which eicbracted 
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BometliiDg precious out of ail that was presented to it. His stores of 
miscellaneous knowledge were inimeuse, and yet less astonishing: than 
the oominaad he had at all timea ovw thenu It seemed as il t^vexy 
aubjeet lhat waa eaaually started in cooTefaation with him, had been 
lhat which he had been kat occupied in aludying and cihawting ; 
auch was the copiouaneaa, the precision, and the admiiaUe fijearneaa of 
the information which he poured out upon it without effiirt or heaitatkm* 
Nor was this promptitude and compass of knowledge f^fifMrf, in any 
degree, to the studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. That he 
should have been niinutely and extensively skilled in chemistry and 
the arts, and in most of the branches of physical science, miirht, 
perhaps, have been conjectured ; but it could not have bt'i !i iiiierred 
from his usual occupulions, and probably is not generally known, tliat 
he waa curiously learned in many branches of antiquity, metaphysics, 
medidne, and etymology ; and perfectly at home in ail the details of 
architecture, muaic, and kw. He waa well aoqiiainted, too. with moat 
of the modem laaguagea, and £uniliar with their moat recent literatures 
Nor waa it at all extraordinary to hear the great mechanician and 
engineer detailing and expounding, for hours together, the metaphy- 
sical theories of the German logicians, or criticinng the meaaurea or 
the matter of the German poetry. ♦ * * 

*' It is needless to say, that with those vast resources, his convr rsa- 
tion was at all times ricii and instructive in no ordinary degree. Jiut 
it was, if possible, still more pleasing ilian wise, and had all the charms 
of &miliarity, with all the substantial treasures of knowledge. No man 
could be more social in his spirit, less assuming or fastidious in hia 
numnera, or more land and Indulgent towards att who approached hun. 
* * * Hia talk, too, though overflowing with information, had no 
resemblance to lecturing, or solemn discoursing ; but, on the contrary, 
was full of colloquial spirit and pleasantry. He bad a certain quiet 
and grave humour, which ran through most of his conversation, and a 
vein of temperate jocuhirity, which gave infinite zest and etfcct to the 
condensed and inexhaustible information which formed its main staple 
and cliaracteristic. There was a little air of aftected tcstiness, and a 
tone of pretended rebuke and contradiction, which he used towards his 
younger friends, that was always felt by them as an endearing nurk 
of his kmdness and ^iliarity, and prised accordingly, far beyond all 
the solemn com pUmento that ever proceeded from the lips of authorily. 
His voice was deep and powerful ; though he commonly spolce in a 
low and somewhat monotonoua tone, which harmonized admirably with 
the weight and brevity of hia obaenrationa, and set off to the greatest 
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advantage the pleasant anecdotes which he delivered with the same 
grave tone, and the same calm smile playing soberly on his lips. There 
was nothing ui eSori, indeed, or of impatieiice, any more than of pride 
or levity, in his demeanour; and there iras a finer expresiiott of 
reposing strength, and mild telf-posseanon in hie maimer, than we 
OTer reeoUect to have met with in ai^ other person. He had in hit 
charactw the utmost abhorrence for all sorts of for^vardneaa, parade^ 
and pretotnon ; and indeed never £uied to put all such impostors out 
<^ countenance, by the tnanly plainneis and honest intrepidity of his 
language and deportment. 

" He was twice married, hut lias left no issue but one son, long 
associated with him in his business and studies, and two givind- 
children by a daughter who predeceased hnn. He was fellow of the 
Royal Societies both of London and Edinburgh, and one of the few 
Englidmien who were elected members of the National Institute of 
France. AU men of learning and of science were his cordtsl fiiends ; 
and such was the influence of his mild character, and perfect fairness 
and liberality, even upcm the pretender to these accomplishments, that 
he lived to disarm even envy itself, and died, we verily believe, without 
a, single enemy,*' 
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Henbi de la Tour d'Auvergne, Vicomte de Tiirenne» born Septembet 

16th, 1611, was the second son of the Due de Bouillon, prince of 
Sedan, and of Ellzubethof Nassau, daughter of the celebrated Wil- 
liam of Orange, to whose courage and tuleiits the Netherlands mainly 
owed their deliverance from Spain. Ikith parents being zealous 
Calvinists, Turenne was of course brought up in the same faith. 
Soon after his fulher's death, the Duchess sent him, when he was not 
yet tliirteen years old, into the Low Countries, to learn the art of war 
under his unde, Maurice of Nassau, who commanded the troops of 
HoUand in the protracted struggle betiFeen that country and Spain, 
llaurice hdd that there was no royal road to militBiy ski]], and placed 
hit young relatiMi in the ranlcs, as a volunteer, where for aome time 
he served, enduring all hardships to which the common soldiers were 
exposed. In his second campaign he was |woinoted to the command 
of a company, which he retained for four years, distinguished by the 
admirable discipUne of his men, by unceasing attention to the due 
performance of liis own duty, and by his eagerness to witness, and 
become thoroughly ac(|uainted with, every branch of service. In the 
year 1630, family circumstances rendered it expedient that he should 
return to France, where the court received him with distinction, and 
invested him with the command of a regiment 

Four years elapsed before IVirenne had an opportunity of diatin- 
guidiing himself in die service of hia native country. Ifia firat hiurela 
were reaped in 1631, at the siege of the strong fortress of La Motte, 
in Lorraine, where he headed the assault, and, by his skill and bravery, 
mainly contributed to its success. For this exploit he was raised at 
the early age of twenty-three to the rank of Marecbal de Gamp, the 
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bccoud grade of luilitaiy rank in l'\<iucc. In the following year, tlie 
breakiug out of war between France and Austria opened a wider 
fi^ of action. IVurenne held a subordinate oomniand in the army, 
niiichy under the CSardinal de la Yalette, marched into Germany to 
support the Swedes, commanded by the Duke of Weunar. At first 
fortune smiled on the allies ; but, ere l<nig, scarcity of provisions com- 
pelled them to a disastrous retreat over a ruined country, in the face of 
thf! enemy. On tliis occasion the young soldier's ability and disin- 
terestedness were e'lutiHy conspicuous. He sold liis plate and equipage 
for the use of the army ; threw away his baggage to load the waggons 
with those stragglers ^vho must otherwise have been abandoned ; and 
marched on foot, while he gave up his own horse to the relief of one 
who had fidlen, exhausted by hunger and fatigue. These are the acts 
which win the attachm«it of soldiers, and l\unnne was xdolixed by bis. 

Our limits will not allow of the rektion of those campaigns In which 
the subject of this memoir filled a subcndinate part. Jbi 1637-8 be 
again served under lAValetfe, in Flanders and Germany, af\er whichhe 
was made Lieutenant-Gmeral, a rank not previously existing in France. 
The three fljllowing years he was employed in Italy and Savoy, and 
in 1642 made a campaign in Roussillon, under the eye of Louis XIII. 
In the spring of 1643, the King died ; and in tl»e autumn of the same 
year, Turenne received from the Queen Mother and Regent, Anne 
of Austria, a ■Marshal's baton, the apiirojinate reward of his long and 
brilHant services. Four years a captain, four a colonel, three INiarechal 
de Camp, five Ueutenant^general, he had served in all stations fix>m the 
ranks upwards, and distinguished himself in them not only by military 
talent, but by strict honour and trustworthiness, rare virtues In those 
turbulent tunes when men were familiar with civil war, and the great 
nobility were too powerful to be peaceful subjects. 

Soon after his promotion, he was sent to Germany, to collect and 
reorganise the French army, which had been roughly handled at Dutt- 
lingen. It wanted rest, men, and money, and he settled it in good 
quarters, raised recruits, and pleflgcd liis own credit for the necessary 
smns. Tlie effects of his exertions ^\ ere soon seen. lie amved in 
Alsace, December, 1643, and in tlie following May was at the head of 
10,000 men, well armed and e4uipj)ed, with whom he felt strong 
enough to attack the Imperial army, and raise the siege of Fdbouig. 
At that moment the glory which he hoped and was entitled to oNain, 
as the reward of five months* labour, was snatched from him by the 
arrival of the celebrated Prince de Conde, at that time Due d'Enghien, 
to assume the command. The vexation which TUrenne must have felt 
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was mcreaied by the diffaence of age, for the Prince was ten years his 
junior, and of peffonal chincter. Gondft mB ardent and impetuous, 
and flualied by hk brilliant netory at Rocroi the year beibre ; l^renne 
eool» calculating, and cautioua, unwearied in pfeparlng a oertainty of 
■ncoaaa before>hand, yet prompt in striking when the decisive moment 
was come. The difference of their characters was exemplified upon 
tbii occasion. Mcrci, the Austrian commander, had taken up a strong 
position, which Turenne said coulrl not ho forcpfl ; but at tlio same time 
pointed out t!ip means of turning it. CondA ditiVrcfl from him. nnd the 
second in r iiiiiKind was uhliged to Fuhinit. On two surcessivo days 
t^\ () l)loo(ly und unsurr-c!?sful assaults were made : on the thirtl Turenne's 
Hd\ ice was taken, and uii the first demonstration of tliis ciiangc of pluu 
Merci retreated. In the following year, ill supplied with every thing, 
and fimved to eeparafte his troopa widely to obtam subaittence, he waa 
itiMked at Mariendal, and woreted by his old antagonist Merd. Tbi^, 
hia firat defeat* he felt severely : still he retained his position, and 
was again ready to meet the enemy, when be received positive orders 
from Mazarine to undertake nothing l^efore the arrival of G)n(!i>. 
Zealous for his country and careless of personal slights, he marched 
without complaint imder the command of his rival : and his matrnani- 
mity wa.s rewarded at the battle of Nordlingen, in 1645, ^\liere tlio 
centre and right wing having failed in their attnck, Tnreane with the 
left wing broke the enemy's right, and falliiii; on his centre in flank, 
threw it into utter confusion. For this service lie received the most 
cordial and ample aeknowledgments from Omdd, both on the fidd, and 
in hia despatches to the Queen Regent Soon after, Condd, who 
WIS iMiunded in the batUe, resigned his command into the hands of 
IHirenne. The following campaigns of ICid^T^'S exhibited a series 
of successes, hy means of which he drore tlie Duke <tf Bavaria from 
his dominions, and reduced the Emperor to seek for peace. This was 
concluded at JMunster in 161^, and to Turenne's exertions the ter- 
mination of the thirty years* war is mainly to be asrnl)ed. 

The repose of Frriiire was soon broken by civil war. Mazarin's 
administration, oppresfiivc in all respects, hut e=;ppcially in fiscal mat- 
ters, had produced no small discontent throughout the country, and 
especially in Paris ; where the parliament openly espoused tiie cause 
of the people against the minister, and were joined by several of the 
highest nobility, urged by various motives of private interest or pei> 
sonal pique* Among thfise were the IMnce of Oontt, the Due de 
LoagUedlle, and the Due de Bouillon. Hazarin, in alarm, endea* 
voured to enlist the ambition cf Tuienne in his favour, by offering the 
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goTemment of Alsaee, and fhe hand <^ his own niece, as the price <tf 
Bis adherence to the conrt. Hie Viscount* pieaaed by both parties, 
avuded to dedaie Bia adhesion to either: hat lie unequivocally ex- 
piened his disapprobatbn of the Caidinal*s proceedings, and, being 
superseded in his cotninand, retired peaceably to Hdland. There he 
remained till the convention of Ruel efiected a hollow and insincere 
reconciliation between the court and one of the jarring parties of 
■which the Fronde whs composed. That reconciliation was soon broken 
by the sudden jirrest of Conde, Conti, and the Due de Longueville. 
Tureime then threw himself into tlie arms of the i'ronde ; urged partly 
by indignation at this act of violeuce, partly by a sympathy witii the 
interests of his brother, the Ihic de Bouillon ; but more, it is said, by 
a devoted attadunent to the Duchesse de Lmgueidlle, who tun^ 
great soldier to her purposes^ and laughed at his passion. He sold 
his plate ; the Duchess sold her jewels : they concluded an alliance 
with Spain» and the Viscount was soon at the head of an army. But 
the heterogeneous mass of Frenchmen, Sp^oiards, and Germans, melted 
away during the first campaign ; and Turenne, at the head of eight 
thousand men, found himself ohlieed to encounter the royal army, 
twenty thousand strong. In the battle which ensue<l, he distinguished 
his persoijiil bravery in several desperate charges : but the disparity 
was too great ; and this defeat of Rhetel was of serious consequence 
to die Frmde party. Convinced at kst that his true inteieat lay rather 
on the side of tiie courts then managed by a woman and a priest, wheie 
he might be supreme in military matters, than in aupporting the cause 
of an impetuous and self-willed leader, such as Condi, TWenne gladly 
listened to overtures of accommodation, and passed over to the support 
of the regency. His conduct in this war appears to be the most objec- 
tionable part of a long and, for that aije, singidarly honest life. The 
fault, however, seems to have been rather in espousing, than in aban- 
doning, the cause of the Fronde. Many of that party were doubtless 
actuated by sincerely patriotic motives. Such, however, were not the 
motives of Turenne, nor of the nobility to whom he attached himself: 
and if, in returning to his all^;ianoe, he followed the call of interest 
as decidedly as he had followed Ihe call of passion in revoltiog, it 
was at least a recurrence to his former principle of byalty, from 
which, in after-life, he never swerved* 

Tlie value of his services was soon made evident. Twice, at the 
head of very inferior troops, he checked Conde in the career of victory: 
and again compelled him to fight under the walls of Paris; where, in 
the celebrated battle of the Faubourg bU Antoinc, the Prince and his 
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';^iy narrowly escaped destruction. Finally, he re-established the 
court at Paris, and compelled Condd to quit the reafan. These im- 
portant events took place in one campaign of six months, in 16^ 

In 1654 he again took the field against his former friend and com- 
mander, Gnidi, who had taken refuge in Spain, and now led a foreign 
army against his country. The most remarkable operation of the 
campaign was the raising the siege of Arras ; which the Spaniards 
had invested, ticcording to the most approvf^d fashion of the day, with 
a strong double line of rircinnvHllation, w ithin whicli the besieging 
army was supposed to b'' securely slieitered against the sallies of the 
garrison cooped up within, and the efforts of their friends from without. 
Tureime marched to the relief of the place. This could only be 
effected hy forcing the enemy's entrenchments ; which were aeooid- 
ingly attacked, contrary to the opinion of lus own officers, and car- 
ried at all pomts, despite the personal exertkms of Good^ The 
Spaniards were forced to retreat. It is remarkable that Turenne, not 
long after, was himself defeated in precisely similar circumstances, 
under the walls of Valenciennes, round M-hich he had drawn lines 
of circumvallation. Once more he found himself in tlic same yx)si- 
tion at Dunkirk, On this occasion he inarched out of his lines to 
meet the enemy, rather than wait, and sutfer them to choose their 
point of attack : and the celebrated battle of the Dunes or Sand- 
hills ensued, in which he gained a brilliant victory over the best 
Spanish troops, with Condh at their head. This took place in 1657. 
Dunkirk and the greater part of Flanders fdl into the hands of the 
French in consequence ; and these successes led to the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, which terminated the war in 1658. 

Turenne's signal services were appreciated and rewarded by the 
entire confidence both of tlie regency, and of Louis himself, after he' 
attained his majority and took the reins of state into his own hands. 
At the King's marriage, in 1660, lie was created Marshal-General of 
the French armies, with the si^aiticant words, '* II ne ticut qu'a vous 
que ce soit duvanlage. i lie monarch is supposed to have meditated 
the revival of the high dignity of Constable of France, which could 
not he held by a Protestant If this were so, it was a tempting bribe ; 
hut it foiled. Covetousness was no part of IWenne's character; and 
for ambition, his calm and strong mind could not but see that a dignity 
won by such unworthy means would not elevate him in men's eyes. 
We would wiUingly attribute his conduct to a high^ principle ; hut 
there i<! reason to believe that henceforth he rather sought to be 
converted from the strict tenets of Calvinismin which he had been 
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biought up* It Is ftt Ifliit certain, froni liii MmspoDd^tM*, that 
about tUi time lie applied himaelf to tfaflologioal atudlef, with which 
an imperfeet adttcation, and a life tpont in campi, had little famillariaed 

him ; and that in the year 166B he solemnly renounced the PhlAestant 
church. However, be aaked and received nothing for himself, and waa 
refused one trifling favour which he requested for his nephew : and 
perhaps the most fair and pro1)al>l»> pxjilanation of his conversion is, 
thnt liis profoK^^ion of Calvinism had !>epn habitual and nominal, not 
fouiiiii d upon inquiry and conviction; and that ia becoming a convert 
to Ctitliolicism, he had little .to give up, while his mind was strongly 
biassed in favour of the fashionable and established creed. 

When war hfoke out afresh between France and Spain, in 1057, 
lioais XIV. made his first campaign nnder Tiiranne's guidanee, and 
gidnedfNMaearion of nearly the whole ef Flasders. In 167^ when 
Louis resolved to ttndettake in person the conquest of Holland, he 
again placed the command, under himself, in l^irenne's hands, and 
di spaced several marshals who refused to receive orders from the 
Viscount, considering tliomselvcs his equals in TJiilitary rank How 
Le Grand Monarque iorced the passage of the lihine "vvhen l)i re was 
no army lo oppose him, and conquered city after city, till he M ap ^ti i[)j>ed 
by inundations, under the walls of Amsterdam, iias been said and sung 
by his flatterers ; and need not be repeated here. But after the King 
had left the army, when the Princes of Qermany esme to the asrist- 
ance of HoUand, and her aflairs took a more favourable torn under the 
able gaManee of the Prince of Orange, a wider field was oflfofed ibr 
the display of Turenne*s talents. In the campaign of 1673 he drove 
the Elector of Brandenburg, who had come to the assistance of tlie 
Dutch, back to Berlin, and compelled him to negotiate for peace. In 
the ffHnie venr he was opposed, for the fir-^t timf, to the Imperial 
Cieii(?] ;il JMontccurnli, rclebrated for his military wnliiigs, as well as 
for his exploits in the held. The meeting of these two great generals 
produced no decisive result*. 

Turenne returned to Paris in the winter, and was received with the 
most flattering marks of favour. On the af^woach of spring, he was 
sent hade to take command of the French army in Alsace, whidi, 
nmounting to no more than fen Aousand men, was pressed by npower> 
fill eottfedentlon of the troope of the empire, and those of Brandenburg, 
once again in the fleld. l^irenne set himself to beat the allies in 
detail, before they could fivtm a junction. He passed the Rhine, 
marched forty French leagues in four days, and came up wit h the 
Imperiatists, under the l>uke of Lorraine, at Sintzheim. They occupied 
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a ■trong position, their wings resting on awnwtninH ; thdr centre 
piDteeted by a fi?er and a fortified town. TateoM hnitated: it 
Momed nih to attaek; but a vietoiy wm needful befbie tbe com* 
biniitioii of the two eimiee should render their force irresittible, end b« 
eoQUDMldBd the beet ttoopt of France. The event justified his con^ 
iidenfie. Every post was carried eword in hand. The Marshal had hii 
horse killed under him, and was slightly wounded. To the officers, 
who crowded rounflhim with congratulation r^, he replied, with one of 
those short and liuppy speeches which tell upon au army more than 
the most In!/ ured harangues, "With troops like you, gentlemen, a 
man ought to attack boldly, fur he is sure to conquer, ' The beaten 
army fell back behind the Neckar, where they effected a junction with 
the troqpe of Brandenburg: but they dared attempt nothing further, 
and left the Palatinate in the quiet poiaeinon of Turenne. Under 
hii eye, and, ai it appean Iromhie own letteia, at hie expien reeom- 
mendation, as a matter of policy, that wretched country was laid 
waite to a deplorable extent Thia transaction went far beyond the 
ordinar}' license of war, and excited general indit^nation even in that 
unscrupulous age. It will ever be remembered as a foul stain upon 
ilia character of the general who executed, and of the king and minister 
who onlcred or consented to it. 

Having carried fire and sword througK that part of the Pidatinate 
which lay upon the riglit or German bank of the Rhine, he croaaed 
that fiver. But the Imperial troopa, runforeed by the Saxena and 
Haaaiana to tiie amount of aixty tfaooaand men, preaaed bim hard: and 
it aeemed impoaaible to keep the field againat ao great a diaparity of 
foree; liia own troopa not amounting to more than twenty thouaand. 
He retreated into Iiorrainc, abandoning the fertile plains of Alsace to 
the enemy, led his army behind the Vosges mountains, and crossing 
them by unfrequented routes, surprised thf^ on<"Tiiy at Gilniar, beat him 
at Mulhausen and Turkheim, and forced hini to recross the Rhine. 
Tlii.s is esteemed the most brilliant of Turenue's campaigns, and it was 
conceived and conducted with the greater boldness, being in oppo»itiou 
to the orders of Louvois. " I know," he wrote to that mhiister, in re* 
monatrating, and indeed refusing to follow hia direetiona, " I Imow the 
itrengtii of the Impeiialiata, their genecala, and die eountry in wfaieb 
we are. I take all upon myself, and charge myaelf with whatever 
may oeeur/' 

Selaming to Paris at the end of the campaign, hia journey through 
France resembled a triumphal progress ; such was the popular enthu- 
siaam in hie &vour* Not leaafiatteiixig waa hia reception by the King* 
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whose undenating regard and confidence, undiiimied by jealousy or 
€Dvy» is creditable alike to the monarch and to his faithfid subject At 
this time Turenne, it is said, had serious thoughts of letiring to a con- 
vent, and was induced only by the earnest remonstrances of die King, 
and his representations of the critical state of France, to resume his 
command. Returning to the Upper Rhine, he was afrnin opposed to 
Montecuculi. For two months the resources and well-matched skill 
of the rival captains were displayed in a series of marches and counter- 
marches, in which every movement was so well foreseen and guarded 
against, that no opportunity occurred for coming to action with advan- 
tage to either side. At last the art of THirenne appeared to prevail ; 
when, not many minutes after he had expressed the full bdief that 
victory was in his grasp, a cannon-ball struck him while engaged in 
reconnoitring the enemy's position, previous to giving battle, and he 
fell dead from his horse, July 27th, 1675. The same shot carried off 
die arm of St. Hilaire, commander-in-chief of the artillery. " AVeep 
not Tor nie," said the brave soldier to his son, ** it is for that great 
man tiiat we ought to weep." 

His subordinates possessed neither the talents requisite to fuUow up 
his plans, nor the confidence of the troops, who perceived their hesita- 
tion, and were eager to avenge the death of their beloved general. 
*' Loose the piebald,** so they named Turenne*s horse, was the cry ; 
** he will lead us on." But those oo whom the command devolved 
thought of nothing less than of attacking the enemy ; and after holding 
a hurried council of war, retreated in all haste across the Rhine. 

The Swabian peasants let the spot where he fell lie fallow for many 
years, and carefully presert ed a tree under which he had been sitting 
just before. Strange that the people who liad suffered 80 much at his 
hands, should regai-d his memory with such respect. 

The character of Turenne was more remai'kable for solidity than for 
brilliancy. IMaiiy geuerais may have been better qualified to complete 
4 campaign by one decisive blow ; few probably have laid the scheme 
of a campaign with more judgment, or shown more skill and patience 
in carrying their plans into e&ct And it is remarkable thai, contrary 
to general experience, he became much more enterprising in advanced 
years than he had been in youth. Of that impetuous spirit, which 
sometimes carries men to success where caution would have hesitated 
and failed, he possessed little. In his earlier years he seldom ventured 
to give hattle, exct jit ^vhere victory was nearly certain : but a course of 
victory inspired coniidriu i', and trained by long practice to distinguish 
the diflOicuit the unpoi>iiibie, he adopted iu his later campaigns 
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bolder style of tactics tlian had scenu'd congenial to his original tem- 
per. In this respect he offered u remarkable contrast to his rival in 
fame, Conde, who, celebrated in early life for the headlong valour, 
even to nshneBs, of his enterprues, became in old age prudent almost 
to timidity. Equally calm in success or in defeat, TVirenne was alirays 
ready to prosecute the one, or to repair the other. And he carried the 
same temper into private life, where he was distinguished for the dig- 
nity with which he avoided quarrels, under circumstances in which 
lesser men would have found it hard to do so, without incurring the 
re])roacli of cowardice. Nor must we pass over his thorough honesty 
and disinterestedness in pecuniary matters ; a quality more rare in a 
great man then than it is now. 

In 16j3 he married the daughter of the Due de la Force. She 
died in 1666, without leaving children. 

Tuxeaod composed memoirs of his own life, which are published 
in the Life of him by the Chevalier Ramaay. There is also a collection 
of his Bfilitary Maxims, by Captain Williamson. In 1782 Grimoard 
puhlished his ' Collection des Memoirs du Marechal de Turenne.' 
Deschamps, an officer who served under him, wrote a full account of 
his two last campaij^ns ; and the history of his four last campaigns has 
been published under the name of Beaurain. We may also refer the 
reader for the history of these times to Voltaire, Siucie de Louis XIV. 




This ezcdleot and aeoomplished penon was one of thoae who d» 
honour to high birth and aniple-£Mrtiine, by employing them, not- as the 
means of sdfish giatification or penonal aggrandiaemeiit» but in the 
fortherance of every useful pursuit, and every benevolent purpose. 

By the lover of science he is honoured as one of the first and most 
aneoessful cultivators of experimental philosophy ; to the Christian liis 
memory is endeared, as that of one, who, in the most licentious period 
of English history, showed a nire example of relij^ion and virtue in 
exalted station, and was mi early uud zealous promoter of the diffusion 
of the Scriptures in foreign lauds. 

Robert Boyle was the youngest son but one of a statesman eminent 
in the suGceasive reigns of Elisabeth, and the first James and Qiarles ; 
and well known in Ireland by the .honourable title of the Great Earl 
of Cork. He has left an unfinished sketch of his own early life, in 
which he assumes the name of Philaretus, a lover of virtue ; and speaks 
of his childhood as characterized by two things, a more than usual 
inclination to study, and a rigid observance of truth in all things. ii» 
was horn in Ireland, January 25, 1626-7. In his ninth year he was 
sent, with his elder brother Francis, to Eton, A\here he spent 
between three and four years : in the early part of which, under the 
guidance of an able and judicious tutor, he made great j)ro^ress 
both in the acquisition of knowledge, and in forming habits of accurate 
and diligent inquiry. But his studies were interrupted by a severe 
ague; and whil* reeovering firaim that disorder he eontracted a haUt 
of desultory readings which it afterwards cost him some pains to con- 
quer by a laborious course of mathematical calculations. During 
his abode at Eton several remarkable escapes from imminent peril 
occurred to him, upon wliich, in after-life, he looked back with 
reverential gratitude, and with the full conviction that the dir^t hand 
of an overruling providence was to be traced in them. 
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Towards the close of 1637, as it should seem, his father, who li?id 
purchased the manor of Stalbridge, in I>)rsetsliire, took him hume. 
In October, 1638, he was sent abroad, under the charge of a 
governor, with his brother Francis. They visited France* Switser^ 
land» and Italy ; and Philaretua'a namlive of hk travels k not without 
interest The only incident whidi we shall mentimi as oecnrringf 
during thb period, is one which may be thought by many scarce^ 
worthy of notice. Boyle himself used to speak of it as the most 
■consideraUe accident of his whole life : and for its influence upon 
his life it ought not to be omitted. While staying at Geneva, he 
was waked iu the niii^ht 1>y a tlnmder-storm of remarkable violence. 
Taken unprepared and startie(i, it struck him that the day of judg- 
ment was at hand ; " whereupon," to use his own words, " Uie consi- 
deration of his unprepared ness to welcome it, and the hideougness of 
being surprised by it in an unht condition, made him resolve and vow, 
that his fears that night were disappointed, all further additiom to 
his life should be more religiously and watchfully employed." He 
has been spoken of as being a sceptic b^bre this sudden conrmon. 
This does not appear from his o^m account* farther than as any boy of 
fourteen may be so called, who has never taken the trouble fully to con- 
vince himself of those trutlis which he professes to believe. On the 
breakinc^ out of the rebellion in 1612, the troubled state of England, 
and tiic death of tlip Earl nf Cork, involve*! the brothers in consider- 
able pecuniary diiiieuhies. They returned to England in 1644, and 
Robert, after a short delay, took possession of the manor of Stalbridge, 
which, with a considerable property in Ireland, had been bequeathed 
to him by his (alher. By the interest of his brother and sister. Lord 
Broghill and Lady Karolagb, who were on good terms with the ruling 
party, he obtained protections for his property, and for the nesLt six 
years made Stalbridge his principal abode. Tliis portion of his life 
was chiefly spent in the study of ethical and natund philosophy; and 
his name began akeady to be respected among the men of science of 
the day. 

In 16.52 he went to Ireland to look after his jiroj^erty, and spent the 
greater part of the next two years there. Returning to England in 
IGOl, he settled at Oxford. That wliieh especially directed inni to 
this place, besides its benig generally siuted to the prosectrtion of all 
his literary and philosophical pursuits, was die presence of that knot 
of teamed men, firom whom the Royal Society took its rise. It eon> 
sisted of a few only, but those emin«it; Bidiop Wilkins, Wallia, 
Ward, Wren, and otheis, who used to meet for the purpose of can- 
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ferring upon pliilosophical subjects, and mutually coinnmnicating and 
reasoning on their respective experiments and tiiscoveries. 

At the restorutuiii, Boyle was treated witli great respect by the 
King ; and was strongly pressed to enter the church by Lord Oaren- 
don, who thought that bis hi^ birth, eminent learning, and exemplary 
charaeter might be of material service to the revived estaUuhment. 
After serious consideration he declined the proposal, upon two 
accounts, as he told Burnet ; first, because he thought that while be 
perfonned no ecclesiastical duties, and received no pay, his testimony 
in favour of religion would carry more weight ; secondly, because he 
felt no especial vocation to tnke lioly orders, wliick he considered indis- 
pensable to the proper entering into iliat service. 

From this time forwards, Boyle a life is not much more than the 
history of his works. It passed in an even current of traiHjuil happi- 
ness, and diligent employment, little broken, except by illness, from 
which he was a great si^erer. At an early age, he was attacked by 
the stone, and continued through life subject to paroxysms of that 
dreadful disease : and in 1670, he was afflicted with a severe paralytic 
complaint, from which he fortunately recovered without sustaining any 
mental injuiy^ On the incorporation of the Royal Society in 1663, he 
was named as one of the council, in the charter ; and as he had been 
one of the original member's, thronijh his life he continued to publish 
his shorter treatises in their Transactions. In 1662 he was appointed 
by the King, Governor of the Corporation for propagatinir the (iospel 
in New England. The diffusion of Christianity was a fuvounie subject 
of exertion with him through life. For tlie sole purpose of exerting a 
more effectual influence in introducing it into India, he became a 
Director of the East India Company ; and, at bis own expeaaet caused 
the Gospels and Acts to be translated into Malay, and five hundred 
copies to be printed and sent abroad. lie also caused a translation of 
the Bible into Irish to be made and published, at an expense of £700 ; 
and bore great part of the expense of a similar undertaking in the 
Welsh langua«^e. To other works of tlie same sort he was a liberal 
contributor : and as in speech and writing he was a zealous, yet 
temperate advocate of religion, so he showed his sincerity by a 
ready cxteusiou of his ample funds to all objects which tended to pro- 
mote the rdigious welfare of Ids feUow-ereatures. 

In the year 1666 he took up his abode in London, where be con- 
tinued for ike remainder of his life. We bave little more to state of 
bis personal Uatory. He was elected Presidrat cf the Royal Society 
in 1680, but decUned that well-earned honour, as having, in bis own 
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words^ ** a great (and j>erhap8 peculiar) tenderness in point of oaths." 
In tlie course of 1088 he began to fi-ei his streni^tli (lecline, and set 
himself seriously to complete those of his undertakings \vliich he 
judged most imjiortnnt, aiul to arrange snc!i of his papers as retpiired 
to he j)repare(l for j)uhlii"ation. It gives us rather a curious notion of 
tlie scieutilic niorulity of the day, to learu that he hud been a great 
sufferer hf the iteaUng of hie papers, Saeh at least was bis own 
b^ef, hinted in a public adverdsmient, and expressed more fully in 
Ills private eonunumcations. Hu manuscript books disappeared in an 
incoinpreliensible way, insomudi that he resolved to write upon loose 
sheets of paper, *' that the ignorance of the coherence might keep men 
from dunking them worth stealiog." Notwithstanding he comphiius 
of numerous losses, and expresses a determination to secure the " re- 
maining part of his w ritings, especially those that contiiiit rnost matters 
of fact, hy sending thein maimed and untinished, as tliey come to 
hand, to the press." A still more serious loss occurred to him through 
tlie carelessness of a servant, who broke a bottle ot vitriol over a box 
cf manuscripts prepared for publication, by which a large part of them 
wore utterly mined. To these misfortunes, the non-appearance of 
many promised works, and the imperfect state of others; is to be 
ascribed. During the years 1689-90, he gradually wididrew himsdf 
more, and more from his other employments, and from the claims of 
society, to devote himself entirely to the preparation of his papers. 
He died, unmarried, December 31, 1091, aged sixty-five years, and 
was buried in the chancel of St. l^Iartin s-iu-the-tields. 

To give merely the dates and titles of Boyle's several publicati<tns, 
would occujjy several pages. They are collected in five voliunes folio, 
by Dr. Birch, and amount in number to ninety-seven. The philo- 
sophical works have been abridged in three volumes quarto by Br. 
Shaw, who has prefixed to his edition a character of the author, and of 
his works. From 1660 to the end of his life, every year brought 
fresh evidence of his close application to science, and the Tersatility of 
his talents, and the extent of his kno^iledge. His attention was 
directed to chemistry, mathematics, mechanics, medicine, anatomy; 
but more especi:dly to the former, in its many branches : and though 
he is not altogether free from the reproach of credulity, and appears 
not to have entirely freed himself from the delusions of the alchymists, 
still he did nwi-c towards overthrowing their mischievous doctrines, and 
establishing his favourite science on a iirni foundation, than any man; 
and bis k^^itigable diligence in inquiry, and unquestiimed lumesty of 
relation, entitle him to a very high place among the fathers of modern 
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cliPTnjstrv On tliis point wo may quote the testimony of the cele- 
brukd J ln rhauve, (Chemistry, vol. i. p. 55,) who says, that among 
tlie writers wlio have treated of Chemistry with a view to natural 
philosophy and medicine, we may reckon among the chief, the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. Redi also, in hxs ' Experimenta Natunlh^' affirms 
that in experimentiil philosophy there never was any man bo diatin- 
goished, and that perhaps there never will be hia equal in discovering 
natural eauaes. 

It is, however, as the father of pneumatic philosophy that his scien* 
tific fame is most securely based. To the invention of the aur-pump 
he possesses no claim, an instrument of tliat sort having been exhibited 
in 1654 by Otto Gtiericke of j\r;ifTdel>iirq^ : hut Wis. improvements, and 
his well-combined and iugeiiiouj. experiiiieiils hr&t made that instrument 
of value, and proved the elasticity of the air. Tliese were given to 
the worid in his first published^ and perhaps his most important work, 
entitled, ' New Experimenta upon the Spring of the Air/ 

A considerable portion of JBoyle'a works ia occupied by teligious 
treatises. Two of these, ' Seraphic Love/ and a ' Free INsemirse 
against Swearing/ were written before he had reached the age of 
twenty ; though not published for many years after. He established 
by his will an annual lecture, " in proof of the Christian religion 
against notorious infidels/' Bentley was the first preacher on this 
foundation. 

Boyle's funeral sermon was preached by Bishop Burnet, who had 
been under some obligation to him for assistance in publishing hil 
History of the Reformation. Hie sermon baa been ccmsidered one of 
Burnet's beat ; and it has Uiia advantage, that funeral panegyric has 
seldom been more ain^ely and honestly bestowed. We conclude by 
quoting one or two passages, which illustrate the beauty of Boyle's 
private character. " He had brought his mind to such a freedom that 
he was not apt to be imposed cm ; and his modesty was snch that he 
did not dictate to others ; but proj)osed liis own sense with a due and 
decent distrust, and was ever very ready to liearken to what was sug- 
gested to him by otliers. When he diflVned from any, he expressed 
himadf in so humble and obliging a way tliat he never treated things 
or persona with neglect, and I never heard that he ofoded any one 
person in his whole life by any part of hia demeanour. For if at any 
time he saw cause to apeak roundly to any, it was never in passion, 
or with any reproachful or indecent expressions. And as he was 
careful to give those who conversed with him no cause or colour for 
displeaaure, he waa yet more carefiil of those who were absent, never 
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to speak ill of any, in which he was the exactest man I ever knew, 
li" the discourse turn d to be hard on any, he wiis presently !?ilent; 
and if the subject was luo long dwelt on, lie would at last interpose, 
and, between reproof and raillery, divert it. 

lie was exactly civil, even to ceremony, and though he felt his 
eaaiiMM of aeoess, and the desim of many, all strangers in particular, 
to l»e much with hini» made great waste of liis time ; yet, as he was 
severe in that, not to be denied when he was at home, so he said he- 
knew the heart of a stranger, and how much eased his own had been, 
while travelling, if admitted to the conversation of those he desired to 
see ; tlierefore he thought his obligation to strangers was more than 
bare civilit)' ; it was a piece of religious charity in him. 

"He had, for :ilinn«t forty years, lal>oured under such a feebleness of 
body, and such It'^viK ol trengtlj and t»piriti>, timt it will appear a 
surprising tiling to iiiiagine how it was possible for him to read, to 
meditate, to try experiments, and write as he did. He bore all his 
infirmities, and some sharp pains, with the decency and submisnon^ 
that became a Ghristuin and philosopher. He had about him all that 
vnaffected neglect of pomp in clothes, lodging, fimiituie, and equipage^ 
which agreed with his grave and serious course of life. He was- 
advised to a very ungrateful simplicity of diet, which, by all appearance^, 
was that which preserved him s<> long beyond all men's expectation. 
This he observed so strictly, that in the Course of above thirty years he 
neither ate nor drank to gratify the varieties of appetite, but merely to 
support nature ; and was so regular iu it, that he never once trans- 
gressed the rule, measure and kind that were prescribed him. * ♦ • 

" His knowledge was of so vast an extent, that were it not for the 
variety of vouchers in their several sort, I should be afraid to say 
all I know. He carried the Mudy of Hebrew very fiur into the Rab- 
binical writings and the olher Oriental languages. He had read so 
much out of the Fathas, that he had formed out of it a clear judgment 
of all the enunent ones. He had read a \ ast deal on the Scriptures, 
and had gone very nicely tlirough the whole controversies on religion, 
and was a true master of the whole body of divinity, lie read the 
whole compass of the mathematical srii rir( s ; and though lie did not 
set himself to spring any new gunie, yet iie i^ncw even the abstrusest 
parts of geometry. Geograj)hy, in the several parts of it that related 
to navigation or travelling, history, and bookti of truvek, v\ ere his 
diversions. He went very nicely thrmigh all the parts of physic ; only 
the tenderness of his nature made him less able to endure the exact* 
ness of anatomical dissections, especially of living animals, though he 
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knew them to be most iiistnictive. J3ut for the history of nature, 
ancient or modern, of the productions of all countries, of the virtues and 
improvements of plants, d'ores and minerals, and all the varieties that are 
in them in different climates, he was by much, by very much, the readiest 
and perfectest I ever knew, in the greatest compass, and with fhe truest 
exactness. This put him in the way of making that vast variety 
experiments, beyond any man , as far as we know, that ever lived. And 
in these, as he made a great progress in new discoveries, so he used so 
nice a strictness, and delivorcd them Avith so scrupulous a truth, that 
all who have examined them, may find how safely the world may 
depend upon them. But his peculiar and favourite stiuly was clieniistry, 
in which he engaged with none of those ravenous and ambitious designs 
that draw many into them. His design was only to find out Nature, 
to see into what principles things might be resolved, and of what they 
were compounded, and to prepare good medicaments for the bodies of 
men. He spent neither his time nor his fortune upon &e vain pur- 
auits of high promises and pretensbns. He always kept himself within 
the compass tliat his estate might well bear. And as he made 
chemistry much the better for his dealing with it, so he never made 
himself either the worse, or the poorer for it/* 

It would be easy to multiply testimonies of the high reputation in 
which Boyle was ]uM : indee<l the reader will find numerous instances 
collected in the article Boyle, in Dr. Kij)pis's Biographia Britauuica, 
the perusal of which will amply gratify the reader's curiosity. Still 
more detailed accounts of Bote's life and character will be found ui 
other works to which we have ahready referred, especially in Dr. 
Birch's Life. 
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Isaac Newton was born on Cliristmas-day, 1042 (O. S.), at Wools- 
thorpe, a hamlet in Uie parish of Colsterworth, in Liucobishire. lu 
that spot his family had possessed a small estate Ibr mone than > 
hmidied yeairs; and his fiither died there a few montlis aOec hii 
marriage to Harriet Ajrsooogfa, and helbre Ihe hirtli of his son.. . The 
widow soon married again, and removed to North 'Witham> the rectory 
of her second husband, Mr. Smith, leaving her sou, a weakly child 
who had not been expected to live through the earliest i^&iicy, under 
the charge, of her mother. 

Newton's- education was oonuiUMictMl at the parish school, and at tlic 
age of twelve he u as sent to Grantham for classical instruction. AX 
first he was idle, but soon rose to the head of the school. Tlie 
peculiar bent oi his mind soon showed itself in his recreations. He 
was fond .of drawing, and sometimes wrote yerses ; hot he chiefly 
amused bimself.with mechanical contrivances. Among, the^e w^s a 
model of a wind-mill, turned either by the wind j or by a n^ou^e 
enclosed ipi^ which he qaUed the miller; a mechanical carriage moved 
by the person who sat in it; ,and a water-clock, whicli was long used 
in the family of Mr. Clarke, an .apothecary, with whom he hoarded at 
Grantham. This ^s as not his only method of measuring time : the 
house at Woolsthorpe, \vhither he returned at the age of fifteen, still 
contains dials made by him during his residence there. 

Mr. Smith died in 1656, and his widow then returned to Woolsthorpe 
with her three duldien by her second marriage. She brought Newton 
himself also duther, in the hope that he might be useful in the 
management of the fiurm. This expectation was fortunately disap- 
pointed. When sent to Grantham on business, he used to leave its 
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execution to llio sprvant who ncronipanifd him, and passed Ids time in 
readiiiL^ ^' uu;tiines by the way-si(U', somclinu's at the house of INfr. 
Clark, liis mulher no longer opposed the evident tendency of his 
disposition. He returned to school at Onmtham, and waa removed 
thence inhia eighteenth year to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The 5th of June, 1660, waa the day of his admisaion aa a aiier into 
that ifistinguidied society. He applied himaelf eageily to the atudy of 
mathematics, and mastered its difEculties with an ease and fapidity 
which he was afterwards inclined almost to regret, from an opinion 
that a closer attention to its elementary parts would have improved 
the elegance of his own methods of demonstration. In 1664 he became 
a scholar of his college, and in 1667 was elected to u l^'llowship, which 
he retained beyond the regular time of its expiriition in 107.5, by a 
special dispensation authorizing iuni to hold it without taking orders. 

It is necessary to return to an earlier date, to truce the series of 
Newton's disooveries. This is not the occasion for a minute enumera- 
tion of them, or for any elaborate discussion of their value or explanation 
of their principles; but tiieir history and aucoesdon require some 
notice. The earliest appear to have rekted to pure ma^ematics. Tlie 
study of Dr. WaUis's works led him to mvestigate certain properties of 
series, and this course of research soon con dinted him to the celebrated 
Binomial Theorem. The exact date of his invention of the method 
of Fluxions is not known ; hut it was anterior to 1666, when the 
breaking out of the plague obliged him for a time to quit Cambridge, 
and consequenily when he was only about twenty -tluee years old. 

This change of residence interrupted his optical researches, in 
which he had already laid the foundation of hia great diaeoveries. He 
had decomposed light into the ecdourednya of which it is compounded, 
and having thus ascertained the principal cause of the confusion <^ 
the images formed by refraction, he luid turned his attention to the 
constmction of telesco|)e8 which should act by reflection, and be free 
from this evil. He had not, however, overcome the practical dif- 
iiruhips of his undertaking, when his retreat from Cambridge for a 
time stopped this train of experiment ami invention. 

On quitting Cambridge Newton retired to A\'oohsthorpe, where his 
mind was principally employed upon the system of tlie world. The 
theory of Copernicus and the discoveries of Galileo and Kepler had at 
length furnished the materials from which the true system waa to be 
deduced. It waa indeed all involved in Kepler's wlebrated lawa. 
The equable description of areaa proved the eaustence of a central 
force; the elliptical form of the planetary orbita, and the relation 
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between their niaLinitude and the time occupied in tlescrihint^ them, 
ascertained the law of its variation. But no one hud uriscu to demon- 
strate these necessary consequences, or even to coijjtLUire the universal 
principle from which they were derived. Tlie existence of a central 
force had been suimised, aud the lav of its action guessed at ; hut no 
proof had been given of eitiier* and little attention liad been awakened 
by the conjecture. 

Newton's discovery appears to have been quite independent of any 
speculationaof his predecessors. 'J'l e circumstances attending it are 
well known : the very ^pot in which it first dawned upon him is 
ascertained. He w.is silting in the gjirden at Woolsthorpe, when the 
fall of an apple calle<i his attention to the force which caused its 
descent, tn the probable limits of its action and law of its operation. 
Its pow er was not sensiljly diminished at any distance at which expe- 
rimeulb had been made ; might it not then extend to the moon and 
guide that luminary in her 4wbit? It waa certain that her motion was 
regulated in the same manner as that of the planets round the sun : iJ^ 
dierefoce, the law of the sun's action could be ascertained, that by 
whidi the eardi acted would also be found by analogy. Newton, 
therefore, proceeded to ascertain by calculation from the known 
elements of the planetiry orbits, the law of the sun's action. The great 
experiment remained : the trial whether the moon's motions showed 
the force acting uj>on her to correspond with the theoretical amount of 
terrestrial gravity at her distance. The result was disappointment. 
The trial was to be nuule by ascertaining the exact space by which the 
earth's action turned the moon aside from her course in u given time. 
This depended on her actual distance from the earth, which was only 
known by comparison with the earth's diameter. The received esti- 
mate of that quantity waa very erroneous ; it proceeded on the sup- 
position that a degree of latitude was only sixty English miles, nearly 
a seventh part less than its actual length. The calcnlatUMDi of the moon's 
distance and of the space described by her, gave restdts Involv ed in 
the same proportion of error ; and thus the space actually described 
np]>eared to be a seventh part less than that y\h\c\\ corresponded to 
the theory. It was not Ne^^'ton's hal)it to force the results of expe- 
riiui-nt^ into conformity with hypothesis. He could not, indeed, 
abandon iiis leadiiii: idea, which rested, in the case of the planetary 
motions, on something very nearly amounting to demonstration. But it 
seemed that some modification was required before it could be applied 
to die moon's motion, and no satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
occurred. The scheme therefore was incomplete, and, in conformity 
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his constant habit ol' producing nothing till it was fully matured* 
Neu ton kept it undivulgod for many years. 

On hk return to Cambridge Newton again appilkd Mmself to the 
construction frf' reflecting telescopes, and succeeded in effecting it in 
1666. In ttie following year Dr. Barrow reugned in his favour tiie 
Lucasian professorship of mathematics, whicti Newton continued to 
hold till the year 1703, when Winston, who had been his deputy 
from 1699, succeeded him in the chair. On January 11, 1672, 
Newton was olcctcd a FeHow of the Royal Society. He was then best 
known by \hr iiivnition of the rcllcctin^' tclfsrojie ; but immediately 
on his election he coniniunicated to the Society the particulars of his 
theory of light, on which he had already delivered three courses of 
lectures at Cambridge, and they were shortly afterwards published iu 
the Philoso])hical TVansaelions. 

It is impossible here to state the Tarious phenomena of light and 
colours which were first detected and expkined by Newton. They 
entirely changed the science of optics^ and every advance which has 
since been made in it has only added to the importance and confirmed 
the value of his observatiotts. The success of the new theory was 
complete. Nen^on, ho>vever, was much vexed and harassed by the 
discussions wbirb it occasioned. The annoy;:nrf' ^vliicli he thus expe- 
rienced made him even think of abandoning tlie purs\iit of science, and 
althouffli it failed to withdraw liiin from the stiulies to whicli he \\ as 
devoted, it confirmed him in his unwillingness to publish tlieir results. 

The next few years of Newton's life were not marked by any 
remarkable events. Tliey were passed almost entirely at Gamlnridge, 
in the prosecution of the researches in which he was engaged. The 
most important incident was the communication toOldenburgh, and, 
through him, to Leibnitz, that he possessed a method of determining 
ma.xima and minima, of drawing tangents, and performing other 
difficult matlicmatiral operations. This was the method of fluxions, 
but he did n(»t Hiinoiuice its name or its processes. Ticibnitz, in 
return, c\|»laiii«'<! t(» liini the principles and procesiies of tiie Differential 
Calculus. This corrcspoijdence took place in the years 1676 and 1677: 
but the method of Uuxions had been communicated to IJarrow and 
Collins as early as 1669, In a tract, first printed in 1711, under tiie 
title *Anal} sis per equationes numero terminorum infinites.' Newton 
had indeed intended to publish his discovery as an introduction to an 
edition of Kinckhuysens Algebra, which he undertook to prepare in 
1672; but the fear of coatroversy prevented him, and the method 
fluxions was not publicly announced till the appearance of the Prin- 
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cipia in 1687. lie editioti of Kmckhuyaen's treatise did not appear; 
bat the same year, 1672, was marked by Newton's editing the Geo- 
graphy of Vaienius. 

In 1679 Newton's attention was again called to the theoiy of gravi- 
tation, and by a fuller investigation of the conditions of elliptical 
motion, he was confirmed in the opinion that the phenomena of the 
planets were refrrabl(» to an attractive force in the sun, of w hich the 
intensity varied in thr inverse projjortion of the s'juare of the distance. 
The difficulty about the amount of tlie moon's motion remained, but 
it was shortly to be removed. In lt>79 I'icard effected a new measure- 
ment of a degree of the earth's surface, and Newton heard of the 
result at a meeting of the Royal Society in June, 1682. He inmie* 
diately returned home to repeat his former calculation with these new 
data. Every step of the process made it more probable that the dis- 
crepance which had so long perple]ied bim would wholly disappew : 
and so great was his excitement at the prospect of entire success that 
he was unable to proceed with the calcidation, and intrusted its com- 
pletion to a friend. The trium]>h was perfect, and he found the theory 
of his youth .sufUcieut to explain ail tlie i.^reat phenomena of nature. 

From this time Newton devoted nnremittiui,' attention to the deve- 
lopmeut of his system, an«l a period of nearly two years was entirely 
absorbed by it In 1684 the outline of the mighty work was finished; 
yet it is likely that it would still have remauied unknown, had 
not lUley, who was himself on the track of some part of the discovery, 
gone to Gsmbridge in August of that year to consult Newton about 
some difficulties he had met with. Newton communicated to him a 
treatise De Motu Corporum, which afterwards, with some additions, 
formed the first two books of the Principia. Even then Ilalley found 
it difficult to i^Tsuade him to communicate the treatise to the Royal 
Society, but he finally did so in April, IfiSf), with a desire that it 
should not immediately be publibhed, as there were yet many things 
to complete, llooke, whose unwearied ingenuity had guessed at the 
true law of gravity, immediately claimed to himself the honour of the 
discovery; how unjustly it is needless to say, for the merit consisted 
not in the conjecture but the demonstration. Newton was inclined 
in consequence to prevoDl the publicadcm of the work, or at least of 
the third part, De Mundi Systemate, in which the mathematical con- 
clu.'iions of the fonuer books w<n» applied to the system of the universe. 
Happily his reluctance was overcome, and the whole work was pub- 
lished in May, 1087. Its doctrines were too novel and surprising to 
meet with immediate assent ; but tlie illustrious author at once received 
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the tribute of admiraAion for the boldneBS which had fon»ed» and Ihe 
flkill which had developed his theory, and he lived to aee it become the 

common philosophical creed of all nations. 

AVe next find Newton acting in a very different character. James II. 
had insulted the Universit}^ of Cambridge by a requisition to admit a 
Benedictine monk to the degree of Master of Arts without taking the 
oaths enjoined by the constitution of the University. Tlie mandtite 
was disobeyed ; uud the Vice-Chancellor was summoned before the 
Ecclesiastical Commission to answer for the contempt. Nine dele- 
gates, of whom Newton was one, vrere appointed by the University to 
defend their proceedings ; and their exertions were auccessfuL He 
%vas soon after elected to the Convention Flatliament as member for 
the University of Cambridge. That parliament was dissolved in 
February, 1690, and Newton, who was not a candidate for a seat in 
the one which succeeded it, returned to Cainl)ridi^n\ where he con- 
tinued to reside for some years, notwithstanding tiie efforts of Jjocke, 
and some other distingiiished persons with whuiu lie had become 
ucquainted in London, to iix him pernmnently in the metropolis. 

During dkia time ha omtfaiued to be occupied with philosophical 
resnroh, uid with scientific and literaiy correspondence. Chemical 
investigations appear to have engaged much of his time ; but the 
principal results of his studies were lost to the world by a fire in his 
clvambers about the year 1 69*2. The consequences of this accident 
have been very differently related. According to one version, a 
favourite dog, CciUed Diamond, caused the mischief, and tlie story 
has been often told, that Newton "vvas oidy provoked, by tlie loss 
of the lubonr of years;, to the exclamation, " Oh, Diamond ! Dia- 
mond ! thou little knowest the mischief thou \v^i done." Another, 
and probably a better authenticated account, represents the disappoint- 
ment as preying deeply on his spirits for at least a month from tiie 
occurrence* 

We have more means of tracing Newton's other pursuits about this 
time. Ififltory, chronology, and divinity were his favourite relaxations 
from science, and his reputation stood high as a proficient in these 
studies. In 1690 lie cominnnicated to Locke his ' Historical account 
of two notable corniptions ot the Srriptnrf'*,' which was first published 
long after liis death. About the siim* time he was engaged in those 
researches which were afterwards embodied in his Observations on the 
Prophecies : and in December, 1692, he was in correspondence with 
Bentley on the application of hia own system to the support of natural 
theology. 
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During the latter part of 169B and the begiiiniug of 1603 Newton's 
health was oooaiderably impaired, and he laboured in the summer 
under some epidemic disorder. It is not likdy that the precise character 

or amoiuit of his iudispc^ition will ever be discovered ; but it seems, 
though the opinion has been mucli controverted, that for a short time 
it affected liis uiulerstaiidiiig, and tluit in September, 1603, he was 
not in the full po-ssession of liis mental faculties. The disease was 
6<x)u removed, and there is no reason to suppose that it ever 
recurred. But the course of his life was changed ; and from this time 
forward he devoted himself chietiy to the completiou of Ids former 
works, and abstained fiom any new caner of continued research. 
Ifis time indeed was less at his own disposal than it had been. In 

1696, Blr. Montagu^ the Chanedlor of the Ejcchequer, an early friend 
of Newton, appointed him to the Wardensbip of the Mint, and in 1699 
he was rused to the office of Master. He removed to London, and 
was much occupied, especially during the new coinage in 1696 and 

1697, with the duties of his oilice. Still he found time to superintend 
the editions of his earlier works, which successively aj)peared with very 
material additions and improvements. llie great \vork on Optics 
appeared for the first time in a complete fonn in 1704, after the 
death of Hooke had freed Newton from the fear of new controversies. 
It was acocnnpanied by some of his earlier mathematical treatises; 
and contained also^ in addition to the principal subject of the work, 
suggestions on a variety of subjects of the highMt philosophical interest, 
embodied in the shape of queries. Among these is to be found the 
first suggestion of the polarity of light ; and we may mention at the 
same time, although they occur in a different part of the work, the 
remarkable conjectures, since verified, of the combustible nature of 
the diamond, und tlie existence of an inflammable principle in water. 
The second edition of the Principia appeared under the care of Cotes 
iu 1713, after huviug been the subject of correspondence between 
Newton and his editor for nearly four years. Dr. Pemherton pub-- 
lished a third edition in 1735, and he frequently communicated about 
the woik with Newton who was then eighty-two years old. 

These were the chief scientific employments of Newton's latter life: 
and it is not necessary to particularize all its minor details. In 1712 
he made some improvements in his Arithmetica Universalis, a work 
contaiiiini:: his algebraical discoveries, of which Whiston had surrep- 
titiously jmljli'-hed ari edition in 1707. It is also worthy of remark 
that at the beginning of the year 1097, John Bernouilli addressed 
two problems as a chalieoge to the malhematicuus of ii^ucope, and that 
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Leibnite ia 1716 made a nmilar appeal to the English aaalyits; and 
that Newton in each case undertook and succec<led in the investigation. 

This oniimt'ration of Newton's philosophical employments has far 
outrun the order of time. After his return to London, compliments 
and honours flowed in rapidly u|)on hiin. In 1G99 he was elected one 
of tlio first foreign associates of the Academie des Sciences at Paris; 
and in 1701 he was a second time retm-ued to Parliament by the Uni- 
veraty of Cambridge. He did not, however, long retain his seat At 
the election in 1705 he was at the bottom of the poll, and he does not 
appear again to have been a candidate. In 1703 he was chosen Pre- 
sident of the Koyal Society, and held iJiat office till his death. In 
1705 he Avas knighted by Queen Anne upon her visit to Cambridge. 

Newton's life in I»ndon was one of mwh dignity and comfort. lie 
was cour1»'d ])y the distinguislu'd of all ranks, and particularly by the 
Princess of W ales, who derived much pleasure from her intercourse 
both with him and Leibnitz. His domestic establishment was liberal, 
and was superintended during great part of his time by his niece, 
Mrs. Barton, a woman of much beauty and talent, who married Mr. 
Conduitt, his assistant and successor at the Mint Newton*s liberality 
was almost boundless, yet he died rich. 

The only material drawback to Newton's enjoyment during this 
portion of his life, seems t<^ have arisen from controversies as to the 
history and originality of his dis^coveries ; a molestation to which his 
slowness to publish them very naturally exj)i)sed him. There was 
a long and aiii^ry dispute with Leiluiitz aiwut the priority of fluxions 
or the diflerenlial calculus ; and, after the fashion of most disputes, it 
diverged widely from the original ground, and it became necessary for 
Newton to vindicate the religious and metapbysical tendencies of his 
greatest works. His success was complete on all points. L^nits 
does not appear to have been acquainted with the method of fluxions 
at the time of Ins own discovery, but there is now no doubt of Newton's 
having preceded him by swne years ; and the attacks made on the 
tendency of Newton's discoveries have long been remembered only as 
disgracing their author. But such discussions had always been dis- 
tasteful to Newton, and tltis controversy, which was conductefl with 
great rancour by his opponents and some of his supporters, embittered 
bis later years. 

The same fate awaited him in another instance. His system of 
Ghronol<^ had been long conceived, but he had not communicated it 
to any one until he explained it to the Princess of Wales. At her 
desire, he afterwards, in 1718, drew up a short abstract of it for her 
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use, and sent it to her on condition that no one else should see it. She 
iiilerwurds requested that the Abb^ Conti might have a copy of it, and 
Newton complied, but still on the terms that it should not be farther 
divulged. 0>iiti, however, showed the manuscript at Fans to Freret, 
who, without the author^s permission, translated and paUished it 
with observations in opposition to its doctrines. Newton drew up a 
reply which was printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1725, 
and this was the signal for a new attack by Souciet. Neivton was 
then roused to his lust ^rt^ni exertion, that of fully (li<(ostiiii^ his 
sys^tem ; which as yet existed only in eonfused papers, and prep;irin£^ 
it for the press. He did not live to complete his task, hut the work 
was left in a state of i,'reat forwardness, and was publiblied iu 1728 by 
Air. Couduitt. Its value is well known. As a refutation of the 
systems of chronology then received, it is almost demonstrative ; and 
the affirmative conclusions, if not always minutely correct, or even 
generally satisfactory, are yet among the most valuable oontributbns 
which science has made to history. 

With the exception of the attack of 1693, Newton's health had 
usually been very good. But he sutt'ered much from stone during the 
last few years of his life. Ills mental faculties remained in general 
unaffected, but liis memory was much impaired. From the year 1725 
he lived at Kensinii^on, hut was still fond of £^ing occasionally to 
London, and vibitcd it on February 28th, 1727, to preside at a meet- 
ing of the Koyal Society. The fatigue appears to have been too great : 
for the disease attacked him violently on the 4th of March, and he 
lingered till the 20th, when he died. His sufferings were severe, but 
bis temper was never soured, nor the benevolence of bis nature ob> 
scured. Indeed his moral was not less admirable than his intellectual 
character, and it was guided and supported by that religion, which he 
had studied not from speculative curiosity, but with the serious appli- 
cation of a mind habitually occupied with its duties, and earuestly 
desirous of its advancement. 

NeA\ton (lied without a will, and his property descended to Mrs. 
Conduitt and his other relations iii the same degree. He was buried 
with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, where there is a monument 
to his memory, erected by his relations. His Chronology a]>peared, as 
has been already mentioned, almost immediately after his death; and 
the Lectiones G^ticse, the substance of his lectures at Cambridge in 
the years 1669, 1670, and 1671, were published from his manuscripts 
in 1729. In 1733, Mr. Benjamin Smith, one of the descendants of 
his mother's second marriage, published the Observations on the Pro> 
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pheeies. These» in addition to the works already mentioned, are 
Newton*8 principal writings; there are, however, several sinaUer 
tracts, some of which appeared during his lifetime, and some after hb 

death, Avhich it is not necessary here to specify. They would have 
conferred much honour on most philosophers;— th^ are iiardly remem* 
bered in reckoning up Newton's titles to fame. 

ISIany portraits of Newton are in existence. The Royal Sorioly 
possesses two ; and Lord Egremont is the owner of one, wliicli is 
engraved as the frontispiece to Dr. Brewster's Life of Neuton, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, abounds in memorials of its greatest orna- 
ment. Almost every room dedicated to public purposes possesses a 
picture of him, and the chapel is adorned by Roubiliae's noble statue. 
The library also has a bust by the same artist, of perhaps even superior 
exceUence. As works of art these are &r superior to any of the paint- 
ing extant: but they have not the claim to authenticity })ossessed by 
the contemporary portraits. It is remarkable, that until the recent 
publication of Dr. Brewster's life, no one had thought it worth while 
to devote an entire work to the liistory of so remarkable a man as 
Newton. Tiiere is, however, an elal)orate memoir of liini, written by 
M. Biot, in the Biographie Uiiivei selle, which has been republished 
in the library of Useful Iviiowiedge. 
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Michael ANasuoBuoNAiifin was bom at the castle of CSsprese in 
Tvuesny, on Murch 6, 1474-5. He was descended from a noble, 
thoiii^li not a wealthy family ; and his father endeavoured to check the 
fondness for drawing whicli he showed at an early age, lest he should 
disgrace his parentage by following what was then deemed little 
better than a mechanical employment. Fortunately for the arts, the 
bent of the son's genius was too decided to be foiled by the parent's 
pride; and in April, 1488, young Buonaroti was placed under the 
tuition of C|h!rlaDdaio, then the most emumit punter in Italy. . 

He soon distinguished himself abo?e his fellow pupil^' and was 
fortunate in attracting the notice of Lorenzo de Bfedid ; but the euiy 
death of his patron, luid the troubles which ensued in Florence, clouded 
the brilliant prospects which seemed open to . him. He first visited 
Rome when about twenty-two years old, at tiie invitation of Car- 
dinal St. Giorgio ; and resided in that city for a year, without being 
employed to execute anytliing for his pretended patron. He ohtaine<l 
three conunissions, however, from other (juarters ; -^tne for a (^upid, 
a st>con(l for a statue of Bacchus, a third for a Virgin and dead Christ, 
which forms the altar-piece of a chapel in St. Peter's. The latter 
work was the most important, and established his character as one 
of the first sculptors of the day. 

Returning to Florence aoon after the appointaneiit (tf Sodarini to be 
perpetual Gon&loniere> or standard-bearer, an offioe equivalent to that 
of president of the republic, he found ampler romn for the develop- 
ment of bis talents in the favour of the chief magistrate ; for whom he 
executed the celebrated statue of David, in marble, placed in front of 
the Palazzo Vecchio ; and another statute of David, and a group of 
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Biivid and Goliadit both in bronze. To this [leriod we are also to refer 
an oil picture of a Holy Family, painted for Angelo Doni, and now in 
the Florence gallery ; the only oil painting which can be authenticated 
as proceeding from his hand. 

Tlie accounts of Michael Angelo's early life relate so exclusively to 
his skill and practice as a sculptor, that some Avonder may be felt as 
to the ineans by which he acquiivd tlu' tecliuical science and dexterity 
necessary to the painter. But it was in composition, and as a 
firaughtsinan that he excelled, not us a colourist; and the same inti- 
mate knowledge of the human fijrure, and freedom and boldness of 
liaud, which guided his chiAel, often, it is suid, a\ ithout a model, will 
account for the anatomical exoellenee and energy of his drawings. 
Nevefthdess it is surprising to find him at this early age riraUing, and 
indeed by general suilrage excelling in his own art Leonardo da Vinci, 
not only the first painter of his generation, but one of the most accom- 
plished persons of his age. Tiie work to which we allude, the cele* 
brated Cartoon of Pisa, painted as a companion to a battle-piece of 
Leonardo, has lonij dif^appeared; and is (generally supposed to have been 
destroyed clandestinely by Baceio l^uidinelli, a rival artist, of M'hose 
envious and cowardly ten!]ier some amusing anecdotes are related in 
Benvenuto Cellini's autol»joi;raj)hy. It represented a party of Floren- 
tine soldiers, disturbed, while batliing in tlie Arno, by a sudden call 
to arms. Only one copy of it is sud to exist* which is preserved 
in Mr. CSoke*s collection at Holkham. 

When Julius 11. ascended the papal chair, he invited Michael 
Atigelo to Rome, and conunissioned him to erect a splendid tomb. 
The original design, a sketch of which may be seen in Bottari's 
edition of Vasjiri, was for an insulated l)uilding, thirty-four feet six 
inches by twenty-three feet, ornamented with torf\ statues, many of 
co)nss;(l size, and avast number of bronze and marble columns, basso- 
reiicvus, and every fpeeies of architectural decoration ot the richest 
hurt. This commibfeiou, upon tht; due execution of which Michael 
Angelo set his hearty as a worthy opportunity of innnortuliziug his 
name, was destined to involve hhsi in a long train of vexations. 
During the life of Julius, the attention which he widied to concentrate 
on this one great work was distracted by a variety of other employ- 
ments forced on him by his patron. Upon his death, it was resolved 
to finish it on a smaller scale : but its progress was then more seriously 
interrupted by the eagerness of successive Popes to employ the 
great artist on works which should immortalize their own names as 
Liberal patrons of the arts. Uitinmtely. alter much dissatisfaction and 
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dispute on the part of Pojx* Julius's heirs, the form of the inouu- 
ment vv altered ; and as it now ittaiids in the church of St. Fietro in 
ViucuHs, it cousists oiily of a fumade, oroameDted by seveu statues, 
three of which are from the hand of Michael Angelo. the others are 
by inferior artists. The central figure is the celebrated Moses* 
by many considered the finest modem work of sculpture ; and this is 
the only part of the original composition. 

During the same pontificate, Michael Angelo painted the ceiling of 
the Sistine chapel. The employment was not to his taste ; hut it was 
forced ujwn him by Pope Julius. He had never trieti his powers in 
fresco paintinsf; and that branch of the art, as is well known, involves 
many dilhculties, which, though merely meehanicid, il requires some 
practice and experience to suniiouut. Having first completed the 
design in a series of cartoons, he sent to Florence to engage the ablest 
assistants to be found : but their labours were unsatisfoetory, and 
dismisdng them, he set to work himself, and executed the whole 
vault with his own hands, in the short qiace of twenty months. 

Julius II. died in 1513. The next nine years, compreliending tho 
pontificate of Leo X., are an entire blank in Michael Angelo's life, so 
far as regards tlie practice of his art. He was employed the whole 
time, by the Pope's ex])ress order, in superintending some new marble 
quarries in the mountains of Tuscany. 

During the pontificate of Adrian VI. he resided at Florence, w here 
Giuliauo de Medici, afterwards Clement VIL, employed him to build 
a new libniiy and sacristy to the church of St. Lorenzo, and a sepul- 
chral chapel, to serve as a mausoleum for the ducal family. He was 
also employed to execute two monuments in honour of Giuliano, 
the brother, and Lorenzo de Medici, the nephew, of Leo X. The 
princes are represented sealed, in the Roman military habit, above two 
sarcophagi. 13elow are two recumbent figures to each monument, one 
pair representing Morning and Evening ; the other. Day und Night» 
The reason for this singular choice of personages is not explained 

We cannot enter ujKtn the maze of Italian politics, wliicii led in 
the siege of Florence by the im]»erial troops in Alicliael 
Angelo's well-kno^^n and varied talent led to his being appointed eliief 
engmeer and master of the ordnance to the city ; in which capacity he 
gained new honour by his skill, resolution, and patriotism. Dufiag 
Uiis turbulent time he began a picture of Leda, which was sent to 
France, and fell into the possession of Francis I. It has long been 
lost ; the original cartoon is in Uie collection of the Royal Academy. 

Michael ^Vngelo's second work in fresco, the Last Judgment, 
occupying the east end of tlie Sistine chapel, seems to have been 
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begun in 1533 or 1534. It was not finished till 1541. His last and 
only other works of this kind were two large pictures in the Fkiiliue 
chupel, representing the Martyrdom of St. Peter, and the Conversion 
of St. Paul. These were not completed till he had readied the 

advanced iige of seventy-five. 

In 154()died Antonio da San Gallo,the third architect employed in 
the rebuilding of St. Peter's. The project of renewing the nietrojwlitan 
church of Rome was first sujxijested to the ambitious mind of Pope 
Julius 11. by the imp()ssil)ility ul' liiuling any place in the then existing 
cathedral, worthy of tlic spUMidid ni(niiinient A\hich he had ordered 
Michael Angelo to execute, iiramaute, Hapbael, and San Gallo, 
were sneeessirely appointed to cimduct the mighty underteking, and 
removed by death. San Gallo had deviated materially from the design 
of Bramante. Michael Angelo disapproved of his alterations ; but 
was deterred from returning to the original plan by its vast extent, 
ami the necessity of contracting the extent of tlie work m as to meet 
the impoverislied staite of the Papal treasury, produced by the spreading 
of the Reformation in (lermany and England. He accordingly gave 
in the design from which the ])resent building was erected, which, 
gigantic us it is, falls short of tlie rlimensions of that which Julius 
proposed to raise. Having now reached liie advanced age of seventy- 
one, it was with reluctance that he undertone so heavy a charge. 
It was, indeed, only by the absolute command of tlie Pope that he 
was induced to do so ; and on the unusual condition that he should 
receive no salary, as he accepted the office purely from devotional 
feelings. He also made it a condition that he shuuld be absolutely 
empowered to discharge any persons employed in the works, and to 
supply their plarps at his pleasure. 

To the independent and ujiright feelinijs whicli led him to insist on 
this latter clause, tlie factious opposition, which lianissed the remainder 
of his life, is partly to be ascribed. Disinterested himself, he suilered 
no pecuLition under his administration ; and he was repaid by the 
hatred of a pwerful party connected with those whose vanity his 
appointment wounded, or whose interests his honesty crossed. He- 
pped attempts were made to procure his removal, to which he would 
willingly have yielded, but for a due sense of the greatness of the work 
which he had undertaken, and reluctance to quit it, until too fur 
advanced to be altered and spoiled by some inferior hand. This praise- 
worthy solicitude was not disappointed. Durin«f the life of Paul, and 
through four succeedmg pontificates, he held the situation of chief archi- 
tect ; and before his death, in February, 1563-4, llie cupola was raided, 
and the principal features of the building unalterably determined. 
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His earlier arcliitpctur.il works are to be seen at Florence. They 
ronsist of the luyade uiul sacristy of the church of St. liorenzo, left 
uutiiii&hed by Brunelleschi, tlie mausoleum of the Medici family, and 
the LfturaDtiaii library. During the latter part of Iiia life he amuBed his 
leisure hours by working on a group representing a dead Christ, sup- 
ported by the Virgin and Nicodemus, which he intended for an altar- 
piece to the chapel in which he should himself be interred. It was 
never finished, however, and is now in the cathedral of Florence. 
But, jDrom the time of his assuming the charge of St. Peter's, his 
attention was almost entirely devoted to architecture. His chief works 
were the completion of the Farnese palace, begun by San Gallo ; the 
palace of the Senator of Rome, the picture galleries, and flight of 
steps leading up to the convent of Araceli, all situated on the Capi- 
toline hill ; and the conversion of the baths of Diocletiau into the 
church of S. Maria degli Angeli. 

Michad i^gelo, thou^ he psinted few pictures himself, frequently 
gave derigns to be executed by his favourite pupils, especially Sebsa- 
tiano del Piombo. Such was the origin of the magnificent Raising 
of X^anu'us, in the National Gallery. Like many artists of that 
age, he aspired to be a poet. His works consist chiefly of sonnets, 
modelled on the style of Petrarch. Beligion and JLove are the pre- 
vailing subject?. 

The Life of Michael Auc^elo, by Air. ])uj>pa, will gratify the curiofsity 
of the English reader, who wishes to ]mr&ue the subject beyond 
this mere list of the artist's principal works. To the Italian reader 
we may recommend die lives of Condivi and Vaaari, as containing 
the original information from which subsequent writers have drawn 
their accounts. To do justice to the versatile, yet profound genius of 
this great man, is a task which we must leave to such writers as 
Reynolds and Fuseli, in whose lectures the reader will find ample 
evidence of the profound udniiration with which they regarded him. 
Nor can we conclude belter than with the short but eneriretic cha- 
racter given by the l itter, of his favourite artist's style of genius, and 
of his principal worivs : — 

** Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form, and breadth of manner, 
are the dements of Michael Angelo's style. By these principles he 
selected or rejected the objects ^ imitation. As painter, as sculptor, 
as architect, he attempted, and above any other man, succeeded, to 
unite magnificence of phm, and endless variety of subordinate parts, 
with the utmost simplicity and breadth. His line is uniformly grand : 
character and beauty were admitted only as far as they could be made 
aubaervient to grandeur. To give the appearance of perfect ease to the 
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most perplexing difficulty, was the exclusive power of Michael Angelo. 
He is the inyentor of epic painting, in that sublime circle of the Sistine 
chapel whidi exhibits the origin, the progress, and the final diq)en8a- 
tions of theocracy. He has pemmified motion in the gioaps of the 

Cartoon of Pisa; embodied sentiment on the monuments of S. Ix)renzo ; 
unravelled the features of meditation in the Prophets and Sibyls of tlie 
Sistine chapel ; and in the Last Judgment, with every attitude that 
varies llu; liuman body, traced the master-trait of every passion that 
sways tlie human heart. Though, as sculptor, he expressed the cliuructer 
of flesh more jn'ifectly than all who came before or went after him, yet 
he never submitted tu copy an individual, Julius II. ouly excepted ; and 
in him he represented the reigning passion rather tlian the man. In t 
painting he has contented himself widi a negative colour, and as the 
painter of mankind, rejected all meretricious ornament The febric of 
St Petei's, scattered into infinity of jarring parts by Bramsnte and his 
successors, he concentrated ; suspended the cupola, and to the most 
complex gave the air of the most simple of edifices. Such, take him for 
all in all, was INI. Angelo, the salt of art : sometinies he no doubt had 
his moments of dereliction, deviated into manner, or perplexed the 
grandeur of" his forms with futile and ostentations anatomy : both met 
with armies ot copyists ; and it has been his fate to be censured for 
their folly."— (Lecture II.) 
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MoLiERE, the contemporary of Corneille and Racine, whose original 
and real name was Jean Baptiste P()quelin, was born at Paris on tht; 
lotli Jaiuiary, 1622. His father and mother were !)oth in trade ; and 
thoy hrouyht uj) their son to their own oocu]>ation. At the age of 
fourteen, young Poqueliu could neither read, write, iior cast accounts. 
But the giandfather waa very fond of hhn; and being hirosielf a 
great lover of plays, often took his &vourite to the theatre. The 
natural genius of the boy was, • by this initiation, kindled ■ into a 
decided taste for dramatic entertainments : a disgust to trade was 
the consequence, and a desire of that mental cultivation from which 
he ha<l liitherto hcon deharred. His father consented at length to 
his heconiing a pupil of the Jesuits at the College of Clcrnioiit. He 
remained there five years, aiid was fortunate enough to he t!ie class- 
fellow of Annaud de Bourbon, Prince de Couti, whose friendship and 
protection proved of signal service to him in after4ife. • He studied 
under the celebrated Gassendi, who was so impressed by the apparent 
aptitude of young Poquelin to receive instruction, that he admitted 
him to the private lectures given to his other pupils. Gassendi 
was in tlie habit of breaking a lance with two great rivals : Aristotle, 
at the head of ancient, and Descartes, then at the head of niodent 
philosophy. By witnessing this combat, Poquelin accpiired a habit 
of independent reasoning, sound principles, extfiisive kii()\N led^^'c, and 
that ftM'ling of ])ractical go(»d sense, wliirh was so i-onspicuous not 
only in liis most laboured, but even in his lightest productions. 

His studies under Gassendi were abruptly terminated by the follow- 
ing drcumstance. His fadier was attached to the court in the double 
capacity of valet-de-chambre and tapestry*maker ; and the son had 
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the merabn of diese placet. When Louis XIII. went to Narbonne in 

1641 » the old man was ill, and the young oiu; \ras obliged to officiate 
for him. On his return to Paris, his passioD for the stage, which had 
first led him into the patlis of liter;iture, revived with renewed strength. 
The taste of Cardinal de Richelifu for tliealrirtd performances was 
communicated to the uation at large, and u peculiar protection was 
granted to dramatic poets. Many little societies were formed for 
acting plays in private houses^ for the amusement at least of the per- 
foTRien. Poquelin coUected a company of young stage-atricken heroes, 
who 80 far exceeded all their rivals, as to earn for their estaUiduneiit 
the pompous tide of The Illustrious Theatre. He now determined to 
make the stage his profession, and changing his name, according to 
tlie usage in such cases, adopted that of Moliere. 

He disappears during the time of the civil wnrs, from 1648 to 
lt)5'2 : 1>ut we nviy suppose the interviil to have l)een passed in com- 
posing some ot those pieces which were afterwards brought before the 
j)iihlie. When the disturbances ceased, Moliere, in partnership uilh 
uii actress of Chaui[>Hgne, named L<i Bejaid, funned a strolling 
company; and his first reguUur piece, called L'Stourdi, or^the 
Blunderer, was performed at Lyons in 1653. Another company of 
comedians settled in that town was deserted by tiie spectators in 
fiiimur of these clever vagabonds; and the principal performers of the 
ret^ular establishment took the hint, pocketed their dignity, and joined 
IMolierc. The united company transferred itself to Lantiuedoc, and 
w'ere retained in the service of the Prince of (Vniti. During: the 
Carnival of 1658, the troop, havinj^ resumed their vagrant life, were 
playing at Grenoble. The following summer was passed at Kouen. 
When so near Purls, Moliere made occasional journeys thither, with 
the earnest hope of bettering his fortune in the metropolis, where the 
market for talent is always brisk and open, the competition, though 
severe, fiur aad encoura^ng. Once more he received protection from 
his august fellow-collegian, who introduced him to Monsieur, and 
ultimately to the King liimself. The company appeared before their 
IMajesties and the court for the first time, on the 3d of November, 
1658, on a stage erected in the Hall of the Guards in the Old Ijouvre. 
Their success was so complete that the Kin^' i;ave orders for their 
permanent settlement in Paris, and they were ailuwe<l to act alternately 
with the Italian players in the Hall of the Petit Uourbou. In lGt>3 
A pension of a thomand livreswas granted to Moliere, and in 1665 his 
company was taken altogether into the King's service. 

Ais in the course of about fifteen years lie produced more than 
double that number of dramatic pieces, instead of giving, within our 
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narrow limits, a mere dry cntnloc^^e of title?, we shall make some 
more detailed remarks on ;i lew of those masterpieces, in diiferent 
btyles, which not only raised the character oi" French comedy to a 
great height in France itself, hut iu a great measure furnished the 
staple to some of our own most distinguished writers. 

Among many pencwB of taste and judgment, the Miaantrope has 
borne the character of bdng the most finiehed of all MoUere's pieces ; 
of oombining the moat powerful eiorts of united genius and art. The 
subject is single, and the unities are exactly observed. The principal 
person of the drama is strongly conceived, and brought out with the 
boldest strokes of the master's pencil : it is throughout uniform, and in 
strict keeping. Tlie subordinate persons are equally well drawn, and 
fitted for their business in the scene, so as to throw an artist-like light 
upon tiie chief fif,Mire. 'Hie scenes and incidents are so contrived and 
conducted as to diversity the main character, and set it iu various 
points of view. The sentiments are strong and nervous as well as 
proper ; and the good sense with which the piece is fraught, proves 
that the bustle and dissipation of the court and the tiieatre had not 
obliterated the lessons of tiie college, or the lectures of Gassendi. The 
title of the play will at once bring to the mind of an Englishman 
our own Timon of Athens; but there are scarcely any otlier joints of 
resemblance. The ancient and the modern Man-hater had little in 
common : the Athenian was the victim of personal ill-treatment ; 
having sutl"ere<l l)y excess of good-nature and credulity, he runs into 
tlie other extreme of .susjncion and revenge. Moliere's Man-hater owes 
his character to the severity of virtue, which can give no f[uarter to 
tlie vices of mankind ; to that bincerity which disdains iudiscriminste 
complaisance, and the prostitution of the language of friendship to the 
flattery of fools and knaves. Wyoherley, in his Phiin Dealer, has 
given the French Misantrope an English dress. Manly is a character 
of humour, speaking and acting from a peculiar bias of temper and 
inclination ; but the coarseness of the jp/am dealitig is not to be 
tolerated, and what Manly doe* goes near to counteract the mmal 
effect of what he sar/s. 

liy way of contrasting the \ arious talents of the author, than whom 
none better understood human nature in its various ramifications, or 
copied more skilfully every shade and gradation of manners, we may 
just mention the J3ourgeois Gentilhomme, exhibiting the folly and 
aflectation of a cit turned man of fashion. If the moral of the Misan- 
trope be pure, the wit of the Bourgeois is terse and diverting. 

In several of his comedies he has treated medicine and its professors 

not ^nly with freedom but severity ; it was, however, perverted medicine 

Hi 
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only, aiul its quack professors that were the subjects of his ridicule. 
The respectable members of the facultjr could be bo more affected by 
the satire, nor displeased by what Uiey could not fear, than a true 
prophet by the puaishment of imposture. Those who are acquunted 
with Ihe history of the science wlU recolleet ^e state of it at Paris in 
Moliere's time, and the character of the physicians. Hieir whole 
employment was confined to searching after visionary specifics, and 
experimental trickery in cliemistry. The cause of a disease was nevor 
inquired after, nor the symptoms regarded; but hypotheli*- il i;nm>u 
and random j)re.scription were thrown like dust into the eyes ol llie 
patient, to the exclusion of a pnictiL-e ibuuded on science and obser- 
vation. Tlius medicine became a pest instead of a remedy ; and this 
€tate of things justified the chastisement ioflicted. 

lies Pr^cieuses Ridicules is a comedy intended to reprove a vaiot 
fantastical, and preposterous humour prevailing very much about that 
time in France. It had the desired effect, and conduced materially 
towards rooting out a taste in manners so unreasonable and ridiculous, 

Tartuffe, or The Impostor, has occiisioaally, and even recently, 
sometimes to the disturbance of the public peace in France, ijiven 
great offence not only to those who felt the justice, and winced under 
the severity of the satire ; but to others, who suspected tiiat a blow was 
aimed at religion, under the mask of an attack upon hyjK>crisy. But its 
intrnisic merit, the truth of the drawing, and the justness of the colour- 
ing, have secured patrons for it among persons of unquestionable sense, 
virtue, learning, and taste; and it has always triumphed over the 
violence of opposition. Cibber, a vamper of other men's plays, has 
borrowed from it bis favourite N<mjuror, and applied it to the purposes 
of a political party. On this adaptation has been grafted a more mo- 
dern attack on the Methodists, under the title of The Hypocrite. But 
ho\vever great may be the merit of this celebrated drama, it cannot boast 
of entire originality. MacliliuelH left behind him three comedie?, 
the fruits of a statesman's Icis^uie hour;*. In all three, the author luis 
exhibited the hand of a master ; he has painted mankifid in the spirit 
of truth, and unmasked fulseluKnl and hypocrisy in a tune of ])roiound 
cmtempt Two monks, a brother Timothy and a brother Alberico, 
are represented with too much wit and keenness of sarcasm to have 
been overiooked by M oliere in his working up of the third specimen. 
The first three acts of the Tartuffe were played for die first time at 
court heiore the piece was finished. Masques of pomp, magnificence 
and pan^rlc, such as usually furnish out the anmsement q( royal 
saloons, are forg^otten as soon as they have served the purpose of the 
moment ; but masterpieces like that now in question perpetuate their 
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own renown, and leave a-laating memorial of wbat b Bapposed to be a 
phenomenon, a princely taste, for genuine wit. 

Lee Facheux was the first piece in which da&<mig was so connected 
with the dramatic action, as to fill up the intervals without breaking 

the thread of the story. 

Le Manage Force was borrowed from Rabelais, to nhora Iwth 
Moliere and La Fontaine were deeply inrlebted. The Aristotelian and 
Pyrrhonian pliilosoph}', as travestied by modern doctors, furnishes 
occasion for lively satire and clever buffoonery. The horror with 
wliich Pancrace calls down the vengeance of heaven on hini"| M'ho 
should dare to say the form of u liat, instead of the Ji^ure oi a iiat, 
28 a ]doMant parody on the unintelligible absurdities of the schools. 
Acowding to Marphorius, philosophy commands us to suspend our 
judgment, and to spealc of every thing with uncertainty ; not to say 
lam come, but, / think that I am come* 

La Princesse d'JBlide, though not one of Moliere's happiest efforts, 
deserves notice on account of its contrihuting to the festivities of the 
court, by an adaptation of ingenious allegories to the manners and 
events of the time. This satire was aimed at the illusion of Judicial 
Astrology, after which many princes of the period were running mad ; 
and in particular Victor Aniadeus, Dnke of Savoy, father of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, who kept an astrologer about his person even 
after bb abdicati«m* Hie dramatic antiquary may find simie amuse- 
ment in comparing the iStes of the French court with the masques of 
Ben Jonson, Davenant, and others, exhibited before our James I. and 
Charles I. $ but here the interest ends. It is sufficient to remark, that 
the masques of the English court owed tlieir power of pleasing to the 
ingenuity of the machinist and the flattery of the poet. Tlie little 
dramas performed before the royal family of France tickled the ears 
of the audience by the punj^ency of their wit and ridicule. 

The ^liser lias been pretty closely translated, for the version is 
little more, by Henry Fielding ; but uot so happily as he hiiuself seems 
to have imagined. 

The subject of that excellent comedy, Les F^mes Savantes, in 
which the ridicule is kept within reasonable bounds, and female faults 
and virtues are punted with a proper gradation of colouring, where 
what the painters call a medium tint harmonizes the extremes of light 
and shade, was taken up by Goldoni with that coarse and abrupt 
pencilling of black and white, which has always been the vice of the 
Italian stage. It has indeed been advanced as a reproach to Moliere, 
that he too often charged his comic pictures with the extravagance of 
caricature : but if we compare eveu the most farcical of bis scenes 
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with the speaking pantomimes and half-improvisations of Italy, we 
must pronounce him a model of ddicftcy and claseical propriety. 

His last comedy was Le Malade Imaginatre. It was acted for 
the fourth time on the 17th February, 1673. The principal cha- 
racter represented is that of a sick man, who, to carry on a purpose 
of the plot, pretends to be dead. This part was played by MoUere 
himself. The popular story wat^ that when he waa to discover 
that it was only a feint, he could lu itlier speuk nor get up, being 
actually dead. The wits and epigrammatists made the most of 
the occurrence ; those wlio could not write good French, treated 
it with bad Latin. But uiduckily for the stability ot tlieir couceits, 
tliey were not built on the foundation of truth. Though very ill, and 
obviously in much pain, he was able to finidi the play. He went 
home, and was put to hed: his cough increased violently; a vessel 
burst In his lungs, and he was suffocated with blood in about half 
an hour after. He was only in bis fifty-second year when this event 
took place. The King was extremely affected at this sudden loss, 
by which, as Johnson said of Garrick, the gaiety of nations was 
eclipsed ; and af5 a strong mark of Iiis regard, he prevailed with the 
archbishop of Paris to allow of iiis being interred in cousecnited 
ground. Nothing short of so absolute a King s inlerjK^tsitioii could 
have effected this ; for, independently of the general sjentcnce of 
excommunication then in force agaiubt scenic peri'ormers, Moliere hud 
drawn upon himself the resentment of Ihe ecclesiastics in particular, 
by exposing the hypocrites of thdr doth, as well as the bigots among 
the laity. Those who ridicule folly and knavery in all orders of men 
must expect to be treated as MoUere was, and to have the foolish and 
knavish of all orders for enemies. During his life, Paris and the court 
were stirr^ up and inflamed a^Mt the dramatist ; and on riK^rr than 
one occasion, he must have fallen a sacrifice to the indignution of 
the clergy, luid he not been protected by the King. The friend of 
his life (lid aot desert him when he was dead ; but procured for his 
insensible remains that decent respect, which all nations have con- 
sented to pay, as a tribute even to themselves. 

Voltaire characterizes Moliere as the best comic poet of any nation ; 
and treats the posthumous hostilily whidi made a difiiculty about his 
burial as a reproach both to France and to the Catholic religion. 
Professing to have reperused the comedians of antiquity for the 
purpose of comparison, he gives it as his judgment, that the French 
dramatist is entitled to the preference. He grounds tliis decision on 
the art and regularity <>f the modern titoatre, contrasted with the 
unconnected scenes of the ancients, their weak intrigues, and the 
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struni:^r practice of declaring by llie mouths of the actors, in cold and 
uimalurul uiuiiulogues, wlrnt t|iuy had doue and what they iutetided to 
do. Hte oonehides by saying that Moliere dtd fox comedy what Cor* 
nciUe had done for tragedy ; and that the French were superkHr <m 
this ground to all the people upon earth. A country possessing such 
a comic drama as ours, throughout the course of about two centuries, 
with Much ado about Nothing at one end of the list, and The School 
for Scandal at the other, will be inclined to demur to this broad 
national assumption : but we, in onr ttirn, must in candour confess, 
that though the chrofiolnLrirjil precedence of Shakspmre, Jonsori, 
Fletcher, Massins:er, and Fuiti, had established a gloriou>i st£^ge tor us 
before Moliere a\ as born, or while he was yet iu petticoats ; yet our 
uiu:^t eminent comic writers in the reigns of Willium III., Anne, and 
George I., drank deep and often fiiom the abundant source of French 
comedy. But MoUere's influence was most beneficiaUy exerted in 
reclaiming his countrymen from a fondness for such Italian ooncats 
as ringing the changes upon otbnort and ofcfowt, &c., to which authors 
like Scudery, Voiture, and Balxac had given an ephraieral fashion. 
Boileau and Moliere principally contributed to arm the French against 
the invasion from beyood the Alps, of such madrigal-writers as Marini, 
Achiiliui, and Preti. 

It is not true that Moliere, when he commenced his career, found 
tiie theatre absolutely destitute of good comedies. Comeille hiid 
already produced Le JMenteur, a piece combining character with in- 
trigue, imported from the Spanish stage. Mciiere had produced only 
two of his most esteemed plays, when the public was gratified with La 
AlSre Coquette of Quinault, than which few pieces were more happy 
either in point of character or intrigue. But if Comeille be the firrt 
legitimate model for tragedy, Moliere was so for comedy. Tlie general 
shaping of his plots, the connexion of his scenes, his dramatic con- 
sistency and propriety were attempted to be copied by succeeding 
writers: but n ho coubl compete with him in wit and spirit? His 
well-<lirected attacks more than any thing to rescue the public from 
the impertinence of subaltern courtiers affecting airs of iiii])orUtiice; 
from the affectation of conceited, and the pedantry of learned, ladies ; 
from tiie quackery of profesMonsl costume and hsriMROus Latin on the 
part of the medical tribe. Moliere was the legislaler of conventional 
proprieties. That period might well be cailled tbe Augustan age of 
France, which saw the tragedies of Comeille and Racine ; the comedies 
of Moliere ; the birth of modern music in the symphonies of LuUi ; 
the j)uli)it eloquence of Bossuet and Bourdaloue. Louis XIV. was 
the hearer and the patron of all these ; and his taste was duly appro* 
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ciated and adopted by the accomplished Madanie, by a Coode, a 
Tur^nne, and a Colbert, followed by & long train of eminent men in 
every department of the state and of society. 

littie has come down to us respecUng Moliere*8 personal histwy or 
habits, excepting that his marriage was not among the happy or 
creditable events of his life. So little did he in his own case weigh 
tlie evils of «lis|)ro|>ortioned age, however sarcastically he might 
imagine them in tictitious scenes, that he took for his partner the 
daughter of La ]J»'jai<l, the associate of his strolling career. If his 
choice were a fanit, it oun ied its jnmishment along with it. He 
was very jealous, and the young lady was an accomplished coquette. 
The bickerings of married life were the frequent and sueeessful 
topics of hu comedies ; and his enemies asserted, that in drawing sudi 
scenes, he possessed the advantage of painting from the life. Of that 
ridicule which had so often set the theatre in a roar, he was himself 
the serious subject, the repentant and writhing victim. 

Fuller accounts of Moliere are to he found prefixed to the best 
editions of his works : we ni;iy mention those of Joly, Petitot, and 
Au:,'er. An article of considerable length, by tlie last-named author, 
is devoted to our poet in the Biographic Uuiverselle. 
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The Right Honourable Cliarles Jiimes Fox was third son of the 
Right Honourable Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, and of Lady 
Georgina Gardine Fox, ddest daught^ of Charles* Becond Duke of 
RSchmoiid. He wbs bom Jannary 24th, 1749, N. S. 

Mr. FoK received his education at Eton ; and the favourite studies 
of the place had more than ordinary influence over his tastes and 
litenuy ptvsuits in after-life. Before he lefl school, his father was so 
imprudent as to cany him to Paris and Spa. To his early associations 
at the latter place may be ascribed that propensity to gaming, which 
was the bane of two-thirds of his life. As the present article is not 
designed to be a mere panegjric, we abandon the indul;^eno(> of 
this fatal passion lo the severest censure tliat can be bestowed upon it 
by the pliiiosopher and the moralist : but justice demands it at our 
hands to say, that after the adjustment of Mr. Fox's affairs by bis 
friends, perscmal and politica], he resolutely conquered what habit had 
almost raised into sectmd nature, and abstained from play with scru- 
pulous fidelity. * It may further be remarked, that while the paroxysms 
of the fever ere most violent, his mind was never interrupted frmn 
more worthy objects of pursuit. 

The following anecdote will show the divided em]»irc which dis- 
coniiint passions alternately usurpe<l over his heart. On a night when 
he had sustained some serious losses, his deportment assumed so much 
of the character of despair, that his friends became uneasy : they fol- 
lowed him at distance enough to elude his observation, from the club- 
house to his h(nne in the neighbourhood. They knocked at his door 
in time, as they thought, to have prevented any rash act, and rushed 
into the library. There they found the object of their anxiety stretdied 
on the ground without his coat, before the fire : his hand ndidier grasp- 
ing a rasor nor a pistol, but his eyes intently fixed on the psges of 
VOL. I. ^ 
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Herodotus. Tiie old historian had engrossed him wholly from the 
moment when he took up the volume, and the rains of his own air- 
built castles vanished from before him, as soon as he got sight of the 
venerable remains of the ancient world. 

At Oxford Mr. Fox distinguished himself by his powers of apfdica- 
tion, as well as by the intuitive quickness of his parts. On quitting 
the university, he accompanied his fikther and mother to the south of 
Europe. Not finding a good Italian master at Naples, he taught him- 
self that language during the winter, and rontractefi u stronjj partiality 
for Italian literature. In a letter from T 1 i nice to Mr. Fitz-Patrick, 
he conjures that gentleman to learn Italiau as fast as lie can, if it 
were only to read Ariosto ; and adds, " Tliere is more good poetry in 
Italian than in all other languages I understand put together.** At a 
later period of life, if we may judge from the tenor of his corres- 
pondence with eminent scholar^ he would have transferred that pnuse 
from the Italian to tiie Greek toi^e. At this time he was very fond 
of acting plap, and was in all respects the man of fashion. Those 
who recollect the simplicity, bordering on negligence, of his outward 
garb late in life, will smile at the idea of Mr. Fox with a powdered 
toupee and red heels to his shoes, the hero of private theatricals. 
During his absence, in ITfiS, he was chosen to represent ]\liflburst, 
and made his first s]>eecli on the 15th April, 1769. According to 
Horace \Valpole, he spoke with violence, bui wilii xiifuiite superiority 
of parts. 

(^umscribed as we are as to space, we shall not follow Mr. Fox's 
subaltern career in the House of Commons. It was his breach with 
Lord North that raised him into a party leader. He had previously 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Burke. He began by 
receiving the lessons of that eminent person as a pupil ; but the master 
was soon so convincHd of his scholar's greatness of character, and 
statesman-like turn of mind, that he resigned the lead to him, and 
became an efficient coadjutor in the Rockingham party, of \A liicli, 
in the House of Gimmons, he had almost been the dictator. The 
American war roused all the energies of Mr. Fox's mind. The dis- 
cussions to which it gave rise involved all the first principles of free 
government The vicissitudes of the contest tried the firmness of the 
parBamentary opposition. Its duration exercised their perseverance. 
Its magnitude and the dangers of the country called forth their powers. 
Gibbon says, " Mr. Fox discovered powers for regular debate, which 
neither his frien(^ Imped nor his enemies dreaded." Th ■ following 
passage, from a letter to Mr. Fitz-Patrick. written in 1778, iUustrates 
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his honourable and independent character: " People ilutttr me that I 
contioue to gain rather than loae estimation aa an orator; and I am so 
convinced this is all I ever shall gain (unless I choose to be one of tilie 
meanest of men), that I never think of any other object of ambition. 

I am certainly ambitious by nature, but I have, or think I have, totally 
subdued that passion. I have stUl as much vanity as ever, which is a 
happier passion by far, becaus^e c^eat reputation, I tliink, 1 may acquire 
and keep ; great situations 1 never can acquire, nor, if arquired, keep, 
without making sacrifices tliat I u ill never make." In tlie summer 
of 1778, he rejected L#onl Weymouth's overtures to join the ministry, 
and took his stutiou as the leading coumiouer iu the Kockiugham party, 
to which he had become attached on principle long before he enlisted 
permanently in its ranks. Hie conspicuous features of that party, 
and of Mr. Fox*b public character, were the love of peace with foreign 
powers, the qurit of conciliation in home management, an ardent 
attachment to civil and religious liberty. 

The day of triumph came at last, when a resolution against the 
further prosecution of the American war was carried in the Com- 
mons. Tlie King was compelled, reluctantly, to part with the sup- 
|>orters of his favourite principles, and had nothinj; left but to sow the 
seeds of distmion between the Rockingham and Chatliam or Shidburne 
party, united ou the subject uf America, but disagreeing ou many other 
points both of external and internal policy. Iu tliis he was but too 
successfuL We have neither qiace nor inclination to unravel die 
web of court intrigue; but we may remark that Loid Rocking- 
ham's demands were too extensive to be palatable : they involved the 
independmce of America, the pacification of Ireland, bills for econo- 
mical and pariiamentary reform, to be brought into Parliament as 
ministerial measures. But the untimely death of Lord Rockingham 
frustrated his enlightened and enlarged desicjns, by dissfdviTi^' the 
ministry over whicli he hul presided. Mr. Fo\ lias been bhimed ior 
the precipitancy of his resignation. The tone of sentiment in a h'tter 
before quoted will both account and apologise for the rashness it'it 
were such ; and it is obvious that the sacrifice of personal feeling, or 
even of pdltical consistency, could not long have deferred it, amidst 
the cabids and cfaisbing interests of party. Mr. Fox's policy was to 
detach Holland and America from France, and to form a continental 
balance ai^ainst the House of Bourbon. Lord Shelbume's system was 
to conciliate France, and to treat lier allies as dependent powers. 
Lord Shelburne had the ear of the Kin*,'. He streiii^tliened iiimself 
with some of the old supporters of the American war, to fiH tlic vacant 
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offices, and made Mr. PHt, jiut rising into eminence* his ChnncdUor 
of the Exchequer. There were now three perties in the Gcnnmonfl ; 
the ministerial, the WHiiig or Rockingham, and the tlurd cmisbting of 
t}io8e memhers of the late war ministry who had not been invited to 

join the present. A coalition of some two of these three parties was 
almost unavoidable: the public would have most approved of a reunion 
amonjj the Whigs ; hut there had heeti t(X» much of mutual recrimi- 
nation and dispute to afhuit of recuiiciliation. Nutliiui^, tlierefore, 
remained hut a jimctiou of tlie two parties in opposition. A judicious 
friend of Mr. Fox said, " that to undertake the govemment with Lord 
North, was to risk their credit on very unsafe grounds. Unless a real 
good government is the consequence of this junction, nothing can 
justify it to the pubHc." Popular feeUng was strongly against thi* 
coalition, mainly on account of some poraonal acrimony vented by 
Mr. Fox, in the boiling over of his wrath during the American contest, 
which seemed to bear upon tlie moral character of hi<^ oppotient. It 
is to be considered, however, that the most amiable jjcrsons, if enthu- 
siastic, are apt in the heat of passion to launch out into invective far 
more violent than their natural benevolence would justify in their 
cooler momenfts. The question on which Mr. Fox and Lord Nortli 
had been so acrimomously opposed, had ceased to exist : and perhaps 
dieie existed no solid reason against the union of the two parties. 
But the measure was almost universally believed to arise from oonupt 
motives : it afforded a fine scope for satire and caricature ; and these 
Iiave no small influence upon the politics of the niultitiide. And while 
the peoyile were displeased, the Kins^ was decidedly unfriendly to tlie 
administration which had ton-pd itself npon him. He considered the 
Rockingham party as eneiuies to hiis prerogative, as well as friends to 
American independence. He was forced to take them in, but resolved 
to throw than out again. The unpopular India bill, which Air. Pitt 
afterwards adopted with some modifications, furnished the opportunity. 
The offence taken by the people against the coalition, made them lend 
a ready ear to the charge of ministerial oligarchy : the King disguised 
his sentiments till the last moment, procured the rejection of the bill 
in the Lords, and instantly dismissed his ministers. 

The coalition was still in possession of tlie House of Commons ; but 
tiie voice of the people supported the minister, a dissolution wa» re- 
sorted to, and the will of the King was accomplished. 

From 1784 to 179'2, Mr. Fox was leader of a povverful party iu 
the House of Commons, in opposition to Mr. Pitt. The Westminster 
Scrutmy, the Regency, the abatement of Impeaehments by adissoltttion 
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of FtoUameDt, the Idbel Bill, the Russian Armament, and the Repeal 
of the Gofporation and Test Acts, were th^ topics which called forth 
his most powerful exertions. His force as a professed orator was 

conspicuously displayed in Westminster Hall, on the trial of Warren 
Hfistiiigs ; but the triumph of his talents is to be found in those 
nuisterly replies to his antagonists, in which cutting sarcasm and close 
argument, logical acuteness and metaphysical subtlety werr so coin- 
biued, as to surpass all that moderu experience had witn* sst iJ The 
constitutional doctrines of Mr. Fox on the Regency questiun wtn; much 
cuuvuissed, and, by many, severely censured. The fact was, that the 
case was new ; provided for neither by law, precedent, nor analogy. 
Lord Loughborough first suggested the Prince's claim of right ; and it 
was hastily adopted by Mr. Fox, who had returned from Itidy just as 
the discusMon was pending. Mr. Fox*s Libel Bill places him among 
the moat conatittttioBBl of our ^Mators. He saved his country from 
an unnecessary, unjust, and expensive war, by his exertions on occasion 
of the Russian Armament. 

The controversy on the Test and Corpomtion Af^s lias ]n<i\ its interest, 
from having since been satisfactorily i at rest, 15iit as, in a sketch 
like the y»re!<t^nt, we have more to do with the character of Mr. Fox's 
uuiid lhau wiiU his political history, we will here introduce un anec- 
dote which the writer of this life heard related many years ago, by 
Dr. Abraham Ree^ well known both in the scientific world, and as a 
leading divine in the dissenting interest We have already spoken of 
the intuitive quickness of Mr. Fox*8 parts; and the following anecdote 
will set that peculiarity in a strong light. 

On the day of the debate. Dr. Rees waited on Mr. Fox with a 
deputation, to engage his support in their cause. He received them 
courteously ; Init, though a friend to religious liberty, was evidently 
unacquainted with tiie strong points and principal bearings of their 
peculiar case. He listened attentively to their exposition, and, with an 
eye that looked them through and through, put iuur or live searching 
questions. They witlidrew after a short conference, and as they 
walked up St Jameses Street, Mr. Fox passed diem hooted, as going 
to take air and ex^cise, to enable him to encounter tiie heat of the 
House and the storm of debate. Fnnn the gallery they saw him enter 
the House with whip in hand, as just dismounted. When he rose to 
speak, he disphiyed such mastery of his subject, his arguments and 
illustrations were so various, bis views so profound and statesman-like, 
that a strani^er must have imjigirred tlie question at issue between the 
high church party and the dissenters to have been the main subject 
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of his study throughout life. That his principles of ciTil and rd^ioiu 
liberty Bboald have enabled bim to declaim in splendid generalities 
waa to be expected ; but he entered as fully and deeply into the 
fundatiicntal principles and most subtle distinctions of the question, 
as (]u\ tlio'^e to whom it was of vital importance, and that alier a short 
coiirerfuct' ul' some twenty minutes. 

The French revolution is a topic of such magnitude, that we can 
only touch upon Mr. Fox's opinious and conduct with respect to it. 
After the taking of the Bastille, he deseribea it as ** the greatest, and 
much the best event that ever happened in the world : all my pre- 
possessions agunst French oonneetions for this oountry will be at an 
end, and Indeed most part of my European system of politics will be 
altered, if this revolution has the consequence that I expect." Ait it 
had not that consequence ; and his views were completely changed by 
the trial and execution of the Khv^ and Queen of France. But be- 
cause he did not catch that contagious disease, made up of alarm and 
desperate violence, whicli involved his country in a disastrous war, he 
was represented as the blind apologist of injustice and massacre, as 
the careless, if nut Jacobinical spectator of the duwitfal of monarchy. 
Mr. Burke was the first to quarrel with Mr. Fox, and tiiis quarrd led 
to the temporary estrangement from him of many of his oldest and 
most valuable friends. But *' time and the hour" restored the good 
underslanding between the members of the party, with the exception 
of Mr. Burke, who died while the paroi^sm of Antigallican mama 
was at its height. 

Mr. Fox opposed to the utmost the war, into which the minister was 
unwillingly forced. But as his passions became heated, and the dif- 
ficulties of his situation increased, Mr. Pitt adopted all Mr. Burke's 
views, and t!ie rusli j)roject of ii l.t-ilmii inter necinum. Both the public 
principles and the personal churacier of Mr. Fox were the subject of 
daily calumnies ; and the warmth of his early testimony in fiivour of 
the French revolution was continually thrown in lus teeth, afier the 
10th of August, die massacres of September, and the success of 
Dumourier. But his whde cimduct during this struggle was clear 
and consistent At the dawn of the revolution, he felt ttod spoke as a 
citizen of the world; but he was the last man alive to have merged 
patriotism in the vague generalities of universal benevolence. "WHien 
liis own country became implicated in the strife, he no longer felt 
and s[>oke as a citizen of the world, but as a British statesman ; 
and endeavoured to persuade his countrymen, not for French interests 
but for their own, to stand aloof from contioeutal politics, relying, for 
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Ihe mainteiiaDos of a proud indepeadeiice and dignified neutrality, on 
tlieir insular ntuation and their wooden walls. His adfice was not 

listened to, and his mind grew iiHllsposed towards public business. He 
says in a letter, dated April, 1795, "I am perfectly bap])} in the country. 
I have (juitc resources enough to employ my mind, and tlic great 
resource of literature I am louder of every day." Alter niaking a 
vigorous, but unsuccessful opposition to the Treason and Sedition bills, 
he anil liis i ciii auing friends seceded from jkh liament. He passed the 
years from ii'JT to 1802, priucipHlly m retirement at St. Ann's Hill; 
and they were the happiest of his life. His roomings passed in garden* 
ing and farming, his evenings over books and in conversation with his 
family and friends. During this period, bis attention was mudi given 
to the Qreek Tragedies and to Homer, whom he read not only with the 
ardent mind of a poet, but with the microscopic eye of a critic. His 
correspondence with an eminent scholar of the time was full of saga- 
cious remarks on the suggestions and explanations of tlie commenta- 
tors, as well as on tlie text of the prutii At this time also he conceived 
the plan of that history of which lie left ordy a splendid fragment in 
a state fit for publication. He had been diligent in collecting mate- 
rials, and scrupulous in verifying them. His partiality fur the Greek 
dassicB followed him into this pursuit, and probably retarded bis pio- 
greea. He is considered to have taken for his model lliucydides, a 
writer strictly impartial in his narrative, grave even to severity in his 
style. He went to Faris with Mrs. Fox in the summer of 1802» partly 
to satisfy their mutual curiosity after so long an estrangement from 
the Continent, but principally for the purpose of examining tlie copious 
materials for the reign of James H. de|H)site(l in the Scotch college 
there. Every thing was thrown ojien to him iti the most liberal man- 
ner, and, as the unflinching friend of peace through good and evil 
report, he was received with enthusiasm both by the people and the 
goveranieut. He had several iuterviews with 13uoua[>arte : the chief 
toptes <^ tiieir conversation were tlie eoneotdat, the trial by jury, the 
freedom, amounting in the i^nion of the First Consul to licentious^ 
ness, of the Eoglidi press, the difference between Asiatic and Euro- 
pean society. On one occasion he indignantly repelled the charge 
against Mr. Windham, of being accessory to the plot of the infernal 
machine, alleging the utter impossibility of an E^lish gentleman 
descending to so disgraceful a device. During his stay in France, he 
visited La Fayette at his country seat of La Grange. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter, ever so cursorily, into his 
political career after the renewal of the war. His advice was wise. 
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and consistent with liiiui>eJf; but it was not acceptetl. TTie King's 
dislike ol' hiiu whs uut tu be overcome. Hie death of Mr. Pitt, liow- 
erer, made the admissioii of Mr. Fox aud the Whigs> in oonjunctioD 
with Iionl GrenviUe, a matter of neceenty. Mr. Fox's denre ni 
peace ioduoed him to take the office of Secretaxy of Slate for Foreign 
Affiun ; and, before his fatal illness, he had begun a n^ptiation for 
that main o1)iect of his whole life, with every apparent prospect of 
success. The hopes entertained from his accession to power were 
prematurely cut off; but his short curctr in ottice was honourably 
marked by tlie ministerial measure, determined on during his liie,ikod 
carrietl aiier liis decease, of tlie abolition of the Slave Trade. 

The couiplaiut of which he died was dropsy^ occasioned probably 
by the duties of office, and the fetigue of constant attendance in the 
House of Commons, afler the comparative seclunon and learned ease 
in which he had lived for several years. He expued on the 13th of 
September, 1806, with his senses perfect and his understanding un- 
clouded to the last. 

We conclude this brief account of Mr. Fox with the character 
drawn of him by one who knew him well, and was fully qualified to 
appreciate him, — Sir James Macintosh. 

** Mr. Fox united, in a most remarkal'lo (h^i^ree, the seemingly 
repugnant cliarai ters of the mildest of men and the most velienient of 
orators. In private life he was gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple 
manners, and so averse from di^atism, as to be not only unostent»> 
tious, but even something inactive in conversation. His superiority 
was never felt but in the instruction which he imparted, or in the atten- 
tion which bis generous preference usually directed to the more obscure 
members of tlie company. Tlie simplioity of his manners was far 
from excluding that perfect ur)>!mity anrl amenity which flowed still 
more from tlie mildness of his nature, tlian from fumiiiar intercourse 
with the most polished society of Europe. The pleasantry perhaps of 
no man of wit had so unlaboured an appearance. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind, than to be produced by it. He had lived on the 
most intimate terms with all his contemporaries distinguished by wit, 
politeness, or philosophy ; by learning, or the talents of public life. In 
the course of tiiirty years he had known almost every man in Europe, 
whose intercourse could strengthen, or enrich, or polish the mind. 
His own literature was various and elegant In classical erudition, 
which hv ihe custom of England is more peculiarly called learning, he 
was interior to few professed scholars. Like all men of genius, he 
delighted to take refuge in poetry, from the vulgarity and irritation 
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of boBtness. His own venn were essy and pleaaant, and nnght have 
dafaned no low place among those whieh the Fiench call twv de 
ModU, The poetical character of his mind was displayed by his 
extraordinary partiality for the poetry of the two most poetical nations, 
or at least languages of the west, those of the Greeks and of the 
Italians. He disliked political couTersation, and never willingly took 
any part in it. 

*• To speak of him justly as an orator, would require a long r-csay. 
Every where nutm^l, he carried into public sometliiug of that simple 
and negligent exterior which belonged to him in priviite. When he 
b^n to speak» a common observer might have thought him awkward ; 
and even a consummate judge could only have been struck with the 
exquinte justness of his ideas, and the transparent simplicity of his 
manners. But no sooner had he spoken for some time, than he was 
changed into another being. He forgot himself and every thing around 
him. He thought only of his subject. IDs genius warmed and 
kindled as he Aveiit on. He darted fire into his audience. Torrents of 
impetuous and irresi.stiljle elo{[r.oiif*(' swept along their feelings and 
conviction. He certainly posses.^ed al)ove all moderns that union of 
rccisou, simplicity, and vehemence, which formed the prince of orators. 
He was the most Demosthenean speaker since the days of Demosthenes. 
* I knew him/ says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet writt^ after their un- 
happy difference, ' when he was mneteen ; since which time he baa 
risen, by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and accomplished 
debater the world ever saw/ 

** Tbe quiet dignity of a mind roused only by great objects, the 
absence of petty bustle, the contempt of Aow, the abhorrence of 
intrigue, the plainness and downrightness, and the thorough good 
nature which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render him no unfit 
representative of the old English character, wliich if it ever changed, 
we should be sanguine indeed to expect to see it succeeded i)y a 
better. Tlie simplicity of his character inspired coufidence, the 
ardour of his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the gentleness of his 
manners invited frieuddiip. 'I admired/ says Mr. Gibbon, after 
describing a day passed widi him at Lausanne, * the powers of a 
superior man, as they are blended, in his attractive character, with all 
the softness and sunplicity of a child : no human being was ever more 
firee from any taint of malignity, vanity, or folsehood/ 

" The measures which he supported or opposed may divide the 
opinion of posterity', as they have divided tlK>sf» of tlie present age. 
But he will most certainly command tlie unanimous reverence of future 
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genenilionB* by lib pure lentiments towBids the conmionwealth ; by 
hia leal for tiie dvil and religiouB rights of all men ; by hb liberal 

prindplea, favourable to mild govenunent, to tlie unfettered exercise of 
the human faculties, and the progressive civilization of mankind; by 

liis ardent love for a country, of w Inch the well-being and greatness 
were, indeed, iiisep;irable from his own glory ; and l)y his profound 
reverence for tliat tree constitution which he was universally admitted 
to understand better than any other man of his age, both in an exactly 
le|^ul and in a comprehensively philosophical sense." 
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The life of the Bishop of Meaux, u theologian and polemic familiarly 
. kiiown to his countrymen as the oracle of their church, forms an 
important part of the ecclesiasticial history of the serenteenth century. 
A diort personal monoir of such a man can senre' cmly to excite 
euriosityp and In some measure to direct more extended inquiries. 

Jacques-Benigne Bossuet, whose father and ancestors were honour- 
ably distinguished in the profession of the law, was born at Dijon, 
September '27, 16'27. He was placed in his childhood at tlie college 
of the Jesuits in his native town; whence, at the age of fifteen, he 
was removed to the college of Navarre in Paris. At both these places 
his progress iis a student Avas so rapid that he passed for a prodigy. 
It may be mentioned, not more as a proof of precocious iuteliect thau 
as charadnristic of> the tnnes, that soon after his removal to Fans, 
whith«: Ae &nie.of hia genius had preceded him, he was invited 
to exhibit his' powers as a preacher at the Hotel de Rambouillet 
in his sixteenth year. Hb perfonnance was received with great 

approbation* 

In the year 1652 he was ordained priest, and, his talents having 
already made him known, he soon after received preferment in the 
cathedral church of Metz, of which lie became successively canon, 
archdeacon, and dean. It was here that he jniblished his Hefutution 
of the Catechism of Paul Ferri, a protestaiit divine of high reputation. 
This was the first of that series of controversial writings which con- 
tributed, more than all his other works, to procure for him the high 
authority which he enjoyed in the church. He came forward in ^e 
field of controversy at a tune when public attention was fixed on the 
subject, and when the favourite object both with Church and State was 
the peaceable conversion of the Protestants. 
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jRlclieliea in the preceding reign had cnulied, by the vigour of his 
adminifltration, the political power of the Proteetaut party. He, in 
commoQ inth many od^r stateBinen, Catholic and Protestant, had 
conceived a notion that oniformily of religious profession was necessary 
to the tranquillity of the state. But, though unchecked in the prose- 
cution of his objects by any scruples of conscience or feelings of 
humanity, lie would have considered the employment of force, where 
persuasion could be effectual, to be, in the language of a modern 
politician, not a crime but a blunder. When therefore the army had 
done its work, he put in action a scheme for reclaiming the Protestants 
by every species of politic contrivauce. The system commenced by 
him was continued by others ; and of all tiiose who laboured in the 
cause, BoBsuet was indubitably the most able and the most dis- 
tinguished. 

His first effort, the Refutation of the Catechism, recommended him 
to the notice of the Queen-ltfother ; and the favour which he now 
enjoj'cd at court was further increased by tlie fjmie of his eloquence in 
the i)ulj)it, which he had frequent opportunities of displayinp^ at Paris, 
whither he was called from time to time by ecclesiastical bubiae.-^s. 
He was summoned to preach at the chapel of the Louvre before 
liouis XIV., who was pleased to express, in a letter to Bossuet's father, 
the great delight which he received from the sermons of bis son ; 
for &6 versatile taste of the great monarch enabled him in one hour 
to recreate himself with the wit and beauty of his mistresses, and in 
the next to listen with undiminished pleasure to the exhortations of a 
Christian pastor. But Bossuet had still stronger claims on the grati- 
tude of Louis by converting to the Roman Catholic faith the celebrated 
Tureune. This victory is said to have been arliicved by bis well- 
known Exposition, written in the year 1C68, and puhlished in 1671. 

So great was his influence at this time, that he was riMjue^U'd by the 
Archbibhop of Paris to interfere in one of those many ditiputes which 
the Fbpal decrees against the tenets of Janseniua occasioned* The 
nuns of Port-Royal, who were attached to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Jansoiists, w^ required to subscribe the celebrated Formu- 
lary, which sdected for condemnation five propositions said to be 
contained in a certain huge work of Jansenius. Those excelient 
women modestly submitted, that they were ready to accept any doc- 
trine propounded by llie Church, and even to alBx their names to the 
condemnation of tlic nlmoxious pro])0sitions ; but that they could not 
assert that these jirt*|M itions were to be found in a book which they 
had never seen. In tins difficulty the assistance of Bossuet was 
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requcstc<l, who, after Rcvoral conferences, wrote a long letter to the 
refractory nuns, highly coiiiiiiendefl for its acute logic and sound 
divinity. Much of the logic aud divinity was |)robably thrown away 
upon the penoiM for whose use they wen intended ; bat there was 
one part of the letter eufficiently intelligible. He congratukted them 
OD tfa«r total exeniptioii from all obligation to examine, and from the 
tadc of self-guidance ; and assured them that it was th«r bounden 
duty, as well as their happy privilege to anbecribe and aaeent to every 
thing which was placed before them by authority. The nuns were 
not convinced. They escaped however for the present ; but in the. 
end they paid dearly for their pu^sivc resistance to the decision of 
Pope Alexander VII. on a matter of fact. 

In the yeur 1669, Bossuet was promoted to the bishopric of Condom, 
which he resigned the following year on being appointCMl to the impor- 
tant office of Fkeceptor to the Danphin. 

iSatovy has told us nothing of the pupH, but that bis capacity was 
mean, and his disposition sordid. To him, bowever, the world is 
inddbted for tbe moat celebrated of Bossuef s performances. Hie 
Introduction to Universal History was written expressly for bis use ; 
and this masterly work may serve to confirm an opinion, entertained 
even by Ids friends, that Bossuet was not peculiarly qualified for his 
situation. To compose soch a work for such a boy was worse than a 
waste of power. 

Tlioigh devoted closely and conscientiously to the duties of his new 
office, he was not altogether withdrawn from what might be called 
his Tocaljon, the prosecution of controversy. It was during tlie period 
of his connexion with the Court, that his celebrated conferenoe 
occurred witb the Kolestant Claude. Mile, de Duras, a niece of 
Turcnne, had conceived scruples respecting the soundness of her . 
Protestant principles, from the perusal of Bossuet's ' Exposition.* She 
consulted M. Claude, wlio jiromised to resolve her doubts in the 
presence of Bossuet hiniself. The challenge was accepted, and the 
memorable conference was the result. Both parties p\d)lislie(i an 
account of it; and their statement's, as might be expected without 
suspicion of dishonesty on either side, did not entirely agree. The 
lady was content to follow the example of her undo. 

Bos8ttet*s engugeroent with the Danphin was concluded in the year 
1681 , when be was rewarded with the bishopric of Meaux. In so short 
a memoir of such a man, whero only tiie most prominent occurrences 
of his life can be noticed, there is danger lest the reader should regard 
bim only in the character of a controversialist, or in the proud station of 
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acknowledged leader of the Church. It is the more necessary, therefore, 
in tliis place to observe, that, to the coiuparutively obscure but really 
importaut duties of Me diooese, he brought tiie same zeal and energy 
whieh he displayed on a more oonspieuons theatre ; and that he co^d 
readily ezcfaaoge the yen of the polemic for that of the devout and 
affectionate pastor. 

Louis, however, was not disposed to leave the Bishop undisturbed in 
his retirement He was soon called forth to be the advocate of his- 
temporal ns;uinst his spiritual master. 

The Kings of France hatl long exercised certain powers in prcle- 
siastical matters, which had rather been tolerated than sanctioned by 
the Popes. Louis was determined nut only to preserve, but con- 
siderably to extend, what his predecessors had enjoyed. Hence a 
sharp altercation was carried on finr many years between hhn and die 
See of Rome. But, in 1682, in cousequence of a threatenmg brief 
issued by that haughty pontiff. Innocent XII., he summoned, by the 
adrice of his clergy, for the purpose of settling the matters in debate, 
a general Assembly of the Church. Of this famous Assembly JBossuet 
was deservedly regarded as the most influential member. He opened 
(he proceedings witli a sermon, having reference to the subjects \\ hich 
were to come under consideration. In this discourse the reader v.v\y 
find, perhaps, some marks of that embarrassment which he is sn{)j)o.sed 
to have felt. He had the deopesf sense of the unbounded power and 
awful majesty of kings in general, and the highest personal vei»eration 
for Louis in particular ; but tiieo, on the other hand, the d^;ree dT 
allegiance which he owed to his qpiritual head it was almost impiety 
to define. So, after having illustrated, with ail the force of his 
eloquence, the inviolable dh^nity of the Church, and fully established 
tlie supremacy of St. Peter, he carries up, as it were in a parallel line, 
the loftiest panegyric on the monarchy and monarchs France. 

The discourse was celebrated for its ability, and Avithout doubt the 
condicting topics were managed with great skill, iii^^ (Iitl'irulties did 
not cease with the dismissal of the Assembly. The «juestion ol the 
Kegale, or the right of the King to the revenues of every vacant see, 
and to collate to the simple benefices within its jurisdiction, was settled 
not at all to the satisfaction of the Pope ; and the declaration of the' 
Assembly, drawn up by Bossuet himself, was fiercely attacked by the 
Transalpine divines. It was, of course, as vigorously defended by its 
author, who was in consequence accused by all his enemies, and some 
of his friends, of having forgotten his duty to the Pope in his subser- 
viency to the King. 
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Nothing wearied by liia exertions in the royal cause, he had scarcely 
left the Assembly, when he resumed his labours in defeiiro of tlie 
Church as^ainst heresy. Several smnller works, put forth from time 
to time, seemed to be only a preparation for his great effort in the 
year 168H, when he published his ' History of the V analioiis in 
the Protestant Churches.' In this book he has made the most of 
vhat may be called the staple aigument of the Catholics against die 
Ftoteatants. 

The course . of the narrative has now biou^t us beymid the period 

of the memorable revocation of the Eidiet of Nantes; and it will 
naturally be asked, in what light Bossuet regarded this act of fully and 
oppresnkm. Neither his disposition nor his judgment would lead him 
to approve the atrocities perpetrated by the government ; but, in a 
letter to t!ie Intcndant of Languedoc, he labours to justify the use of 
pains and penalties in enforcing religious confomiity \ that is, he 
justifies the act of L«ouis XiV . In this matter he was not advanced 
beyond his times; but, whatever may have been his theory of llic 
lawfulness of persecution, his conduct towards tiie Fkotestanta was 
such as to obtain for him the praise even cf bis opponents. 

Hitherto we have seoi Bossuet labouring incessantly to reconcile 
the Huguenots of France to the established rali^on. But, about this 
time, he took part in a more grand and comprehensive measure. 
sanctMMied by the Emperor, and some other sovereign princes of 
Gennan\ . for tlie reunion of the great bo'K f>f the Lutherans through- 
out Europe with the Roman Catholic Gliiirch. Tliey encfaged the 
Bishop of Neustadt to open a coinnuinicatiou with Moianus, a Protes- 
tant doctor of high reputation in iiain»ver. With these uegotiaiurs 
were afterwards joined Leibnitz on the part of the Protestants, and 
Bossuet on that of the Roman Catholics. Between these two great 
men the correspondence was carried on for t&n years, in a spirit 
worthy of themselves and the cause in wldch they were engaged ; and 
it terminated, as probably they bolb eicpected that it would terminate, 
in leaving the two Churches in the same state of separation in which 
it found them. 

It would have been well for tlie fame of Bossuet if tlie course of his 
latter days had been marked only by this defeat, — if it had not been 
signalized, when grey hairs had increased the veneration which his 
genius and services had procured him, by an inglorious victory over 
a weak woman, aa<l a friend. The history of Madame Guyun, and 
the revival of mysticinn under the name of Quietism, principally by 
her means, will more properly be found in a life of Fenekm. The 
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part which Bossuet took in the proceedings respecting her must be 
here very briefly noticed. As uuiversal referee in matters of religion, 
he was called upon to examme bar doctrines, wkieh b<^;«n to excite 
the jealousy of the Qniieh. His condact towards her, in the first 
instance, was mild and fbrliearing ; but either zeal or enger betrayed 
him at lengtli into a cruel persecution of this amiable visionary. 
Fenelon, who had partly adopted her views of Christian perfection, 
and thorouglily admired her Christian character, was required by 
Bossuet to surrender to him at once his ojniiions and his feelini^?. 
Fenelon wins willing to do much, but would not consent to sacrilice 
his iiilegrity to the offended pride of the irritated prehite. He 
defended liis opinions in print, and the points in debate were, by his 
desire, referred to tlie Pope ; and to him they should in common 
decency have be«i left : but we are disgusted with a detail of miserable 
intrigues, carried on in the ooundl appointed by the Pope to examine 
the matter, and of vehement remonstrances wHh which liis licdiness 
himself was asauled, with the avowed object of extortmg a reloetant 
condenuiation. The wannest friends of Bossuet do not attempt to 
defend him on the plea that these things were done ^vithout his con- 
currence ; they insist only on Iiis disinterested zeal for religion. But 
let it be remembered, that this inti^rlerence with Papal delibe- 
ration proceeded from one who believed the Vicar of Christ to \)C 
solemnly deciding^, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, a point of faith for 
the benefit oi llie whole Catholic (>hurch. Bossuet triumphed ; and 
from that moment sunk perceptibly in the general esteem of his 
countrymen. 

During the few remaining years of his life he maintained his wonted 
adiyity, and in liis last illness we find with pleasure that the Bible was 

his companion, and that he could mploy his intervals of repose from 
severe suffering in composing a commentary on the 23d psalm. He 
died April 12, 1701, in his T6th year. 

The authority which Bo'j^uet acquired was such, that he may be said 
not only to have guided tin Galilean Church during his life, but in 
some measure to have lett uj)on it the permanent impression of his 
own cluiracter. Of tliis authority no ade([uute notion can be formed 
from the preceding sketch. Few even of his works, wMch fill twenty 
volumes quarto, bare been noticed. It should, however, be mentioaed 
that he was employed by Louis XIV. in an attempt to overcome the 
religious scruples of James II., whose conscience revolted from that 
exercise of the prerogative in favour of the Protestant Church, which 
his restoration to the throne would have required. The kboured and 
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somewhat extraordinary letter which Bossuet wrote on this occasion is 
dated May 22, 1693. 

Hift countrymen elaim for Bossuet an exalted pkce anumg historians, 
orators, and theologians. The honours bestowed hy them <m his 
'Introduction to Universal History* have been confirmed by more 
impartial judges; and even when unsupported by reference to the age 
in which it was written, it stands forth on its own merits as a noble 
effort of a comprehensive and penetrating mind. His Funeral Orations 
come to us reroiniin'ndpd by the judi,nTient of Voltaire, wlio ascribes to 
Bossuet alone, of all his cuiiteiiiporaries, the ])nLise of real eloquence- 
The English reader will often be rewarded by passages, which iu 
oratorical |>ower have seldom been sui p;u>j>ed, and which may induce 
him to forgive much that is cold, inflated, and unnatural. But the 
Orations must be considered also as Christian discourses delivered by 
a minister of the Gospel from a Christian pulpit They were com- 
posed, for the most part, to grace the obsequies of royal persons, and 
are, in fact, dedicated to the honour and glory of kings and princes. 
A text from Scripture is the peg on Avhicli is hung every thing wliich 
can minister to lunufin pride, and dignify the vanities of a court ; and 
the effect is but slightly impaired l)y well-tnntcd phras**?, proper to the 
occasion, on tlie nothingness of earthly iliiiJ^s. Ktit the orator is not 
content with general declamation, with prostrating himself before his 
niagnilicent visions of ancient p» diij^recs ; — he descends to the meanest 
personal flattery of the living itnd the dead. When the Duchess of 
Orbans was hud in her coffin, her friei^ might hope that her frailties 
would be buried with her; but they could hardly expect that a 
Qiristian monitor should hold her forth as an exquisite specimen of 
female excellence, the glory of France whom Heaven itself had 
rescued from her enemies to present jis a ])re( ioiis and inestimable 
gift to the French nation. But on this occasion Bossuet was not yet 
perfect in his art, or the sulyect was not sufficieTitly di??i^rar(»ful to 
draw forth all his powers A\nien afterwards called to sjieak over the 
dead body of the Queen, w lin-r heart bad withered under the wrongs 
which a licentious husband, aniidst external respect, had heii|>ed upon 
her, he finds it a lilting opportunity to pronounce at the same time a 
panegyric On tiie King. He recounts the victories won by the French 
arms, and ascribes them all to the prowess of his hero. But Iiouis is 
not only the taker of cities, he is the conqueror of himself; and the 
royal sensualist is praised for the government of his passions, the 
despot for his clemency and justice, and the grasping conqueror for his 
moderation. 
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The controversial writmgB of Bouuet deserre more legard than 
dther his History or his Orations, if the importance of a l)ook is to be 
measured by the extent and pennaiieucy of its effects. The Exposi- 
tion of tlie Doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, one of the 

sliortfst, but ]HU'h:ips the most notable, of his thoolop^ral orks, was 
published under circinustiinces which ^iive occjision to a stor)' of 
mysterious supprcssiou and alteration, l^ul a more iscrious charge 
has been brought against the author, of having deliberately misrepre- 
sent^ the doctrines of his Church, in order to entrap the Protestants. 
So gFBve an accumlion ought not to he lightly entertabed ; and though 
siispidon u excited by syn;p turns of disingenuous management in tibe 
OHitxoversy. to whidt the puUication gaire biith ; and thougli it appears 
to be demonstrable that the Roman Catholic rdigion, us (!oiiimonly 
professed, and tlmt many of its doctrines, as expressed or implied in some 
of its authorised formularies, differ essentially from the picture which 
Bossuet has drawn, yet it should at least be remembered tliat the book 
itself was eventually, tli(iiiii;li tardily, sanctiomnl hy the bii^liest 
authority in the Chureh. It is j)os!,ible that Rossuet may by bis 
Exposition have converted many beaide Tureime ; but there can be no 
doubt that he has wrought an extensive, though a less obvious, change 
within the bosom of his own Church. The high authority of his name 
would give Gurreiu^ to his opinions on any subject connected wHk 
religion ; and many sincere Roman Cadiolics, who had felt the objee- 
tions urged against certain piactioes and dogmas of their own Ghurdi, 
woidd rejoice to find, on the authority of Boesoet, that they were not 
obliged to own them. 

The charge of insincerity has been extended T)eyond the particular 
instance to the general character of the Bishop; and it has been 
as8erte<l tli.it he held, in secret, opinions inconsistent with those u liich 
he publicly professed. This charge, wliieh is destitute of all proof, 
seems to have been the joint invention of over-zealous I'rotestant^ and 
pretended philoeoj^iors. 

Enough has been shown to justify us in supposing diat he was not 
one of those rare characters whidi can hrodc loose from all the 
obstacles that oppose themselves to die simple h>ve and uncompro- 
mising search of truth. Some men, like his illustrious countr}'Disn 
Bu Pin, struggle to be free. It should seem that Bossuet if circum' 
stances fettered, would not be conscious of his thraldom ; that be 
would exert all tlie energies of bis powerful mind, not to escape from 
his prison, but to render it a tenable fortress, or a connnodious dwell- 
ing. It would be foolish and unjust to infer from this that he would 
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persevere tluough life in deliberately maintaining what he had dii- 
covered to be fidae, on the meet momentona of all aubjecta. 

A complete catalogue of his works may be found at the end of the 
Life of Bossuet in the Biographie Uiiiverselle. The Life itself, which 
is obviously written by a partial friend, cont^iins much information in 
a small compass. The affair of Quietism, and the contest between 
Bossuet and Feiiclon, an' minutely <}t taili'd with threat accuracy in the 
Life of Fenelon hy the Cardinal de Jiaus^et, whose iiii]>artiality seems 
to have been secured by the profound veneration w hich hu entertained 
for each of the eombatanta, dioiigh the impression left on the veader'a 
nund ia not &Tourable to the character of Boeauet 
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Among the genealogists who wasted tlifiir ingenuity to fiibricate ao 
imposing pedigree for Lorenio de Medici, some pretended to derive bis 
ongun firom fhe paladins of Charlemagne, and others to trace it to the 
eleventh century. But it is well ascertained that his ancestors only 
emerpcil from tlie itiferior orders of the |>eople of Florence in the 
courst^' (»1 the fourteenth ceutur)', when, by iM)L;airiii<; in great conuner- 
cial sjH'Culations, and hy signalizing thcinselvcs as partisans of the 
populace of that republic, they 8pee<lily ac<juired considerable wealth 
and political importance. 

Giovanni di Bioci, his great grandfikther, may he regarded as the 
first illustrious personage of the family, and as the author of that crafty 
system of policy, mainly fimnded on affidbUity and liberality, by which 
his posterity s{)rung rapidly to overwhelming greatness. By an 
assiduous ap])licution to trade he made vast additions to his paternal 
inlieritaiioe; by flattering the passions of the lowest classes he obtained 
the highest dignities in the state. He died in 1428, deeply regretted 
by his |»arty, atid leaving two sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo, from the 
latter of wlu)m descended the (Irand Dukes of Tuscany. 

Cosmo was nearly forty when he succeeded to the riches and 
popularity of his fiither ; snd he had not only ccmdneted fi>r several 
years a commennal establishment wluch held counting-houses in all 
the principal cities of Europe and in the Levant, but had also parti- 
cipated in the weightier concerns of government. The f(»nn of the 
Florentine constitution was tli* n democratical : the nobility liiul been 
long excluded from the administration of tlie republic ; and the citizens, 
tliough divided into twenty-one guilds, or corjKirations of arts and 
trades, from seven of uliich alone the magistracy were chosen, had, 
however, an e<juul share in the nomination of the magistrates, who 
were changed every two months. The lower corporations, owing 
principally to the manoBUvres of Salvestro de Medici, had risen in 
1378 agidnst the higher, demanding a still more complete equality, 
and had taken the direction of the commonwealth into their own 
hands; but after having raised a carder of wool to the supraiie 
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{x)W6r, and iiivol?ed dienuelvefl in the «vUs of anarchy* convinced 
aft last of thdr own incapacit)', they had again submitted to the wiser 
guidance of that Idnd of bargher-aristocracy which th^ had subverted ; 
and that party, headed by the Albiaoi and some other families of 

distinction, had, ever since 1382, governe<l the state with unex- 
ampled b&ppiaess and glory. The republic had been ug£;r:m(tized by 
the important acquisition of Lt'ghom, Pisa, Arezzo, and otiier Tuscan 
cities ; its agriculture Avas in the most ])rosperous condition ; its 
commerce had received a prodigious develoj»enu'nt: its decided supe- 
riority in the cultivation of literature, the sciences, and tlie arts, hud 
placed it foremost in the career of European civilization; and its 
generous but wise external policy had constituted it as the guardian of 
the liberties of Itaty. 

To this beneficent administration the aspiring Cosmo had hmg 
offered a troublesome opposition ; and he now succeeded in ensnaring 
it into a ruinous war witii liuoca, by which he obtained the double object 
of destroying its popularity, ami of employing considerable sums <^ 
money with unusual profit. But tlie reverses of the republic were at- 
trilnited to a treasonable corres{)on(lence between him and t!ie enemy, 
and in 1433 he was seized and eondeuined to ten years* banishment, 
having averted capital punishnient by a timely bribe. The absenee of 
a citizen w ho spent more than a great king in acts of piety, benevolence, 
and liberality, was, however, severely felt in tlie small city of Florence, 
and tho intel%ence of the hononrs he received everywhere in his eadlo 
raised him still more in public estimation. Hie number of his 
friends increased, indeed, so rapidly, that at the September elections in 
the following year they compl^y defeated the ruling }> n ty. and chosa 
a set of magisteates by whom he was immediately recalled. Th is event, 
erroneously considered as a victory of the people over an aristocracy, 
was, properly speakingf, a triumph of the populace over t!if' more 
educated classes of the conmumity, and it proved fatal to the republic. 
Placed by fame, wealth, and talent, at an immeasurable elevation above 
the obscure materials of his tuetiou, from the moment of his return to 
that of his death, August, 1464, Cosmo exercised such an influence in 
the slate, that, though he seldom filled any ostensible office, he governed 
it with absolute authority by means of persons wholly subservient to 
his will. But, under the pretence of maintainmg peace and tran- 
quillity, he superaeded its free institutions by a junto invested 
with dictatorial power ; he caused an alarming number of the most 
respectable citizens to be banished, ruined by confiscation, or even put 
to death, on the slightest suspicion that by their wealth or connexions 
they might oppose his schemes of ambition; and he laboured with 
indefatigable zeal to enslave bis own coniiding countrymen, net only 
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by spreading secret oomiptkm at home, but also by changing the' 
foreign policy of his predeoesaorB, aod helping his great friend, Fnat' 
teaeo Sforsa» and other nmirpers, to crash the liberties of neighbouring 
states, ) 

G>smo is nevertheless entitled to the grateful rocollections of posterity 
for the efficient patronage he afforded Icaniiug and the arts, thouijli he 
evidently carried it to excess as a means of promoting liis political 
designis. He was profuse of favours and pensions to all who cultivated 
literature or philosophy with success ; he bouglit at enormous prices 
whatever manuscripts or masterpieces art Us agents could collect 
in Europe or Asia; be omam^ited Florenee and its environs with 
splendid palaces, churches, convents, and public libraries. He died 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, just aHcr a decree of the 
senate had honoured him with the title of Father of his country, 
which was subsequently inscribed on his tomb. 

Tvorenzo de Medici, the subject of the present memoir, was born at 
Florence on the 1st of January, 1448. His father ^yns Piero, the son 
and successor of Cosmo : his mother, Lucretia Toniulnioni, a lady of 
some repute, both as a patroness of learuiiig and as a poetess. He had 
scarcely Idt the nurseiy when he acquired tiie first mdiments of 
knowledge under the care and tuition of Gentile dUrbino, afterwards 
Hshop 4^ AresEOw CMstoforo Landino was next engaged to direct his 
education ; and Argyropylus taught him the Greek language and the 
Aristotelian philosophy, whilst Marsilio Ficino instilled into his youthful 
mind the precepts and doctrines of Pinto. The rapidity of his pro- 
ficiency was equal to the celebrity of his masters, and to tlie indica- 
tions of talent that he had <^iven in cliildhood. Piero, who was 
prevented by a precarious tstate of health iroui attending regularly 
to business, rejoiced ut the ])ros|H2ct of soon having in his own son a 
strmuotts and trus^ coadjutor ; and on the death of Cosmo, the 
domestic education of Lorenzo being completed, 4ia sent him to viat 
the principal courts of Italy, in order to initiate him into political life, 
and to afford him an opportunity of forming such personal connexions 
as might advance the interests of the £unily. Piero pretended to 
succeed to G)smo's authority, as if it had been a part of his patrimony ; 
but the Florentine statesmen, who thought themselves su|M'ri()r to him 
in a«Te, capacities, atid ]»nl)lic services, disdained to pay lniw the same 
deference they had slion n the more eminent abilities ol la^ father. 
JBesides, Cosmo had taken especial care to conciliate the esteem 
and affection of his countrymen. He had never refosed gifls, loans, or 
credit to any of the citizens, and never raised his manners or his 
domestic establishment above the simplicity of common life. But 
Fiero seemed to have no regard for the feeUngs of others : he mined 
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aevenl merchants by attempting to ^thdxaw conaideFable capital 
from eommerce; he allowed Us suboiidiDate agents to make a 
moat profligate and corrupt numopoly of government; and he shodced 
the lepabUcan notions of his counti^en by seeking to many Lorenzo 
into a princely family. Tliese catises of discontent arrayed agunst 
him a formidable under tlie direction of Af^nolo Acciajuoli, 

Niccolo Soderini, aiui Luca Pitti, the founder of" tlie magnilicent 
palace, now the residence of the (irand Duke of Tuscany. A 
parliament of the people rejected Piero's proposition of re-appoiiiting 
the dicUitorial junto, whose power expired in September, 1465. His 
cause was evidently lost* had his enemies continued finnly united ; but 
the defection of the unprincipled Luca Pitti enabled lum to recover 
his authority, which he soon secured by banishing his opponentsi and by 
investing five of his dependants with the right of choosing the magis- 
tracy. Lorenzo is said on this occasion to have been of great assistance 
to his father ; and a letter of Ferdinand, King of Naples, is still extant, 
in which that perfidiou< monarch congratulates ]\\m on the active part 
he had taken in the triumph, and in the couset^ueut curtailment of 
popular ri<rlits. 

The poj)ulace of Florence were now entertiiiiied with 6j»iendid 
festivals, and with two tournanieuts, in which Lorenzo and his brother 
GiuUano bore away tlie prizes. These toumamentB fonn an epoch in 
tiie hsBlofy of Utorature ; the victory of Lf»enzo having been com- 
memorated by the verses of Luca Ftdci, and that of Giuliano, by a ' 
poem of Politian, which restored Italian poetry to its fonner splendour. 
About this period, 1468, Lorenzo Lccame enamoured, or rather fancied 
himself enamoured, of a lady whom he described as prodigiously 
endowed witli all the charms of her sex, and he strove to immortalize 
his love in song. But, whether real or supposed, his passion did not 
prevent lum from marrying Clarice Orsini, of the famous Koman family 
of that name. The nuptiah were cdebirated on the 4th of June, 1469, 
on a scade of royal magnilicence. 

The death of Fiero, which happened about the end of the same year, 
was not followed by any interruption of public tranquillity. The repub- 
licsns were now alher old or in exile; the rising generation grew up 
with principles of obedience to the llfadici ; and LoroDzo was easily 
acknowledged as the chief of the state. An attempt at revolution was 
made a few months afterwards at Prato, by Bernardo Nardi and some 
other Florentine exiles ; but the complete inertness of the inhabitants 
rendered it unsuccessful Nardi and six of his accomplices were 
executed at Florence ; the remainder at Prato. burroundtxi by a host 
of poet*i, philosophers, and artists. J>)renzo, however, left the repubhc 
under the misgoverunieut oi iln iumier rulers, whilst he gave huuself 
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up to the avoGatifNu of youlhy and indulged an extraoffdioarf taate fiir 
pompous shows and Hfiiminatw indulgence wluch had a most perm- 
cious influenoeoD the monk of his fisUov-dluens. Tha ort^itelioue 
visit whidi his infimious friend Galeasso Sfiuza pud him in 1471, with 
a court sadly celebrated for its corruption and profligacy, is lamented by 
historians as one of the greatest disasters that befel tlie republic. 

Lorenzo w ent s<M>ri afterwards on a deputation to Rome, for the pur- 
pose of con^'ratulatii ij; Sixtus IV. on his elevation to the cliatr. 
He met w itli the kindest reception ; was made treasurer ot the Holy 
8t'e, iiiid iionoured with other favours ; but he could not obtiiiii a car- 
dinaPs hat for his brother Giuliano. Accustomed to have his wishes 
resdily gratified, he could not brook the leAisal, and he sought his 
lerenge In oonstsnHy thwarting the Pope in his politics, whether they 
tended to the advanoement of his nephews, or to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of Italy. A disagreement, which arose in 1472, between the 
city of Volterra and tlie republic of Florence, afforded anothw insttnoe 
of the peremptorincss of las character. He, at first, made some endea- 
vours to convince the inhabitants of Volterra of their imprudence; but 
findinL' that the exasperated citizens rejected his advice, he prevailed 
on the Florentine government to repress them by f<»rce, though his 
uiich^ Tomaso Soderini and other statesmen of more ex|)tiience strongly 
recommended coiiciliatory measures. An uraiy was accordingly sent 
under the command of the Count of Urbino, which, after obtaining 
admission into the unfortunate city by capitulation, despoiled and pluu- 
dered its inhabitants fat a whole day. 

Though, on his first succeeding to his father, Loienao did not 
attempt to exendse the soreragn audiority in person, he assumed 
it by degrees, in proportion as he advanced in maidiood ; and he even 
])eeame so jealous of all those from whom any rivalry might be feared, 
that he depressed them to the utmost of his power. His brotlier, 
le^s ambitious and less arrogant than himself, tried to stop him in his 
tyrannical career ; but Giuliano was five years younger ; his repre- 
sentations had no effect ; and these vexatious proceedings gave origin 
to the conspiracy of the Pazzi. The parties engaged in diis fiunous 
attempt were several memben of the distinguished ftmily of the 
I'luii, whom liorenso had injured in their interests as well as in 
their feelings; Girolamo Riario, a nephew of the Pope, whose 
hatred he had excited by continual opposition to his designs; Fnm* 
cesco Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, whom he had prevented from 
taking possession of his see; and several Other individuals of inferior 
note, who were either moved by private or public wrongs. After vain 
endeavour? to sfHze the two brotlier.-* tom'tlior, the conspirators resolved 
to execute their cnterprizc iu the cutlicdral of Florence, on the 26tli 
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of April, 1478, in the course of ardigious ceremony at which they 
were iwCh to be present At the momeiit that the priest raised 
the hos^ and all the congregution bowed down tiieir heads, GiuUano 
fell under the dagger of Bernardo Ihmdini, whilst Lorenso was eo 
fortunate as to escape, and shut himself up in the sacristy until his 
friends came to his assistance. A simultaneous attack on the palace of 
government failed of succpss, and the Archbisiiop Salviati, who had 
directed it, was hung out of the ])alare windows in his prelatical rolws. 
All those w^ho were implicated in the conspiracy, or connected in aiiv 
way with tiie conspirators*, were immediately put to death. L<orenzu 
exerted ail his influence to ohtain those vv ho had taken refuge abroad ; 
and his wrath was not appeased until the blood of two hundred citizens 
was shed. IW Pope pronounced a soitence of excommunication 
against him and the chief magistrates for having hanged an arch- 
bishop ; and sent a crusade of almost all Italy against the republic, 
requiring that its leaders should be given up to su^r for their scanda- 
lous misdemeanour. The superior forces of the enemy ravaged the 
Florentine territory with impunity : the people began to munnur 
against a war in which tliey were involved for the snko of an indi- 
vidual ; and Lorenzo could not but see that his situation became every 
day more critical antl alarming. But having been confidently apprized 
that Ferdinand was disposed to a reconciliation witli him, lie took the 
resolution of going to Naples, as ambassador of the republic, in the 
hope of detaching die Kng from the league, and of inducing him to 
negotiate a peace with the Pope. Throng his eloquence and his gold, 
he was successful in his mission; and after three months* absnice, 
at the beginning of March, 1480, he returned to Florence, where he 
was received with the greatest applause and exultation by tlie jxipu- 
lace, to whom the dangers incurred by him in his embassy had been 
artfully exaggerated. 

Tills ehuUitioii of popular favour encourai^ed Ijorenzo to complete 
the ccu-oliilution of his power by fresh encroachments on the rights of 
his countrymen. In 1481 another plot ^vas iormed against him ; 
but his watchful agents discovered it, and Battista Frescobaldi, with 
two of his accomplices, were hanged. Tranquil and secure at home, 
as well as peaceful and respected abroad, he now diverted his mind 
from public business to literary leisure, and spent his time in the 
society of men of talent, in philosophical studies, and in poetical com- 
position, lint his rational enjoyments had a short duration. Elarly in 
1492 he was attacked by a slow fever, which, combined with his here- 
ditary comjilaiuts, warned him of his apj>nvriching end. Having sent 
to request the attendance of the famous ISa\ onarola, to whom he was 
desirous of making his confession, the austere Dominicaa readily com- 
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plied with his wish, but dedaied he could not absolve him unless be 
restored to his fellow-cifisensthe rights of which he had despoiled them. 
To such a reparation Lorenzo would not consent ; and he died without 
o])taining the absolution he had invoked. Fiero, the eldest of his 

tliit'e sons, was deprived of the sovereic^tity in consequence of the 
rcK't! 11 tliat the eloquent sermons of Siivunarola produced in the 
nunalis ot Florence, Giovanni, whom Innocent VIII., by a prostitution 
of ecclesiastical honours unprecedented in the aunalsi uf the church, 
had raiseii to tlic Cardinalstiip at the early age of thirteen, became 
Pope under the name of Leo X., and gave rise to the Reformation 
by his extreme profligacy and extravagance } and Oiuliano, who after- 
wards allied himself by nurriage to the royal House of France^ was 
elevated to the dignity of Duke of Nemours. 

liorenso de Medici has been extolled vrith immoderate applause as a 
poet, a patron of learning;, and a Ktatesman. HGs voluminous poetical 
compo8it!oT!>. , ein])racing subjects of love, rural life, plillosopliy. rt'lji,''ious 
enthusiasm, and coarse licentiousness, exhibit an unconimon versatility 
of genius, a rich imagination, aud a remarkable purity of language ; 
but in spite of the exaggerated eulogies lavished on them by his own 
flatterers and by those ^ his dependants, they never obtained any popu* 
larity, and are now nearly buried in obUvion. Hb efforts for the 
diffusion of knowledge and taste shine more conspicuous; in this 
laudable course he followed the traces of Cosmo and of his father. It 
is, however, impossible to conceive any strong reverence or respect for 
his memory without foi|;etting his political craiduct, which is fitr from 
deserving any praise. 
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George Buchanan was born in February, 1500, at a small village 
called Killearn, on the borders of Stirlioj^ire and Dumbartonshire. 
He came, as be says, " of a family more gentle and ancient than 
wealthy." His father dying, left a wife and eight children in a 
state of poverty. George, one of the youngest, was befriended, and, 
perhaps, saved from want and obscurity, by the kindness of his 
mother's brother, James Heriot, who had early remarked his nephew's 
talent^, 'and dfitenmned to foster them by a good education. The 
ancient friend^iip ' between fVanee and Scotland, cemented by their 
mutual hate of Eta^and, was then in fidlfinree. The Scotch respected 
die superiority of the French in manners, arts, and learning ; and very 
commonly sent the wealthier and more prnmising of their youth to be 
educated by their more polished neighbours. Accordingly Buchanan, 
at the age of fourteen, was sent by his uncle to the University of 
Paris. Here he applied himself most diligently to the prescribed 
course of study, which consisted principally in a careful perusal of the 
best Latin authors, especially the poets. This kind of learning was 
peeofiaily aoited to his taste and genins ; and he made such progress, 
M not only to' b^eoine a aound scholar, but one of the most graceful 
TtAi writefi of modeni times* 

After having remained m for the apaee of two years, which 
he must have employed to much better purpose than most youths of 
his age, the death of his kind uncle reduced him again to poverty. 
Partly on this account, partly from ill health, he returned to his own 
country, and spent a year at home. After having recruited his 
strength, he entered as a common soldier into a body of troops that 
was brought over from France by John Duke of Albany, then Regent 
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of Scotland, for the purpose of opposing Ibe EnglidL Buchanan 

himself says that he went into the army "to learn the art of war it 
is probable that bis needy dreumstaneeswere of more weight than this 
reason. During this campaign be was subjected to great hardships 
from severe falls of snow ; in consequence of which he relapsed 
into his former illness ; and was ohliged to return home a second time, 
where he was confined to his bed a great part of the winter. But on 
bis recovery, in the spring of 1524, when be was just entering 
upon his 18th year, be again took to his studies, and pursued 
them with great ardour. He seems to haTe foimd friends at this 
time lieh enough to send him to the Umyeraty of St. Andrews, on 
whieh fenndation he was entered as a pmqm, a term which eoiw 
responds to the servitor and sizer of the English Universities. John 
Mair» better known (through Buchanan*) by his I^atiniaed name of 
Major, was then reading lectures at St. Andrews on grammar and 
logic. He soon heard of tlie superior accomplishments of the poor 
student, H!id innnediatt ly t tok him under his protection. Buchanan, 
uotwitiisUuiding his avowed contempt for his old tutor, must have 
imbibed from Major many of his opinions. He was of an ardent 
temper, and easy, as his contemporaries tell us, to lead whichever way 
his fkiends desired him to go ; he was also of an inquiring disposition, 
and never could endure absiudities of any kind. This sort of mind 
must have found great delight in the dodrines which Major tang^. 
He iiffirmed the superifflsty of general councils over the papacy, even 
to the depriving a Pope of his spiritual authority in case of misdemea- 
nour; he denied the lawfulness of the Pope's temporal sway ; he held 
tliat tithes were an institution of mere human appointment, which 
might he dropped or changed at tlic pleasure of the people; he railed 
bitterly against the immoralities and abominations of the Romish 
priesthood. In political matters his creed coincides exactly uitli 
Bttchamm's published opinions, — ^that the authority of kings was not 
of divine right, hut was solely through the people, for the people ; 
that by a lawM convention of ststes, any king, in ease of tyranny or 
misgOTemment, might be controlled, divested of his power, or capitslly 
executed according to circumstances. But if Major, who was a weak 
man and a bad arguer, had such weight with Buchanan, John Knox, 
the celebrated Scottish reformer, who was a fellow-student with him at 
*8eei»i«pig;raDi. " In JohannemtolooognomentoMaJorem otipwin&oatBlibriiaripnL'" 

Cum scataat nagit lolo cognomioe M^jor. 
N«e !^ m tmnMnso patina tana libra ; 

Non minem titulis quod s« veracibus ornct; 

Nw sf^mpcr mendajc fingere Creta solvt. 
The book was " ane mu^t luiish traclate oo aoe moat emplie suhjrct/' 
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St. Andrews, must have kad still more. They began a strict friendship 
at this place, wliidi only ended with their lives. KnoK speaks very 
liighly of hhn at a late period of his own life : " That notaM mao, 
Mr. George Bueqnhanaiie, lemainia alyve to this day, in the yeir of 
God 1566 yeares, to the glory of God, to the gret honor of this 
natioun, and to the comfort of thanie that delyte in letters and vertew. 
That singular work of David's Psalmes, in Latin meetere and po(!slf, 
besyd many uther, can witness tlie rare irrRiccs of God gevin to tliat 
man.** Tliese two men speedily discovered the absui-dity of the art of 
logic, as it was then taught. Buchanan tells us that its proper name 
was the art of sophistry. Their mutual longings for better reasonings, 
and better thoughts to reason upon, produced great effects in the 
refoimalion of their native country. 

After Baehanan had fialBhed his studies at St Andrews, and taken 
the d^ree of Badielor of Arts, be accompanied Major to Paris, where 
his attention was more seriously turned towards the doctrines of the 
reformation, which at that time were eageily and warmly discussed ; 
but whether from fear of the consequences, or from other motives, he 
did not then declare himself to be a Lutheran. For five years he 
remained al>road, sometimes employed, sometimes in considerable 
want ; at the end of which time he returned to Scotland with the 
Earl of Cassilis, by whom he had been engagetl as a travelling com- 
panion. His noble patron introduced him at the court of James V. 
the &ther of Mary Stuart James retained him as tutor to his natural 
son, James Stuart, afterwards Abbot of Kelso. It has been proved 
that he was nof tutor to the King^s- odier natural son, James Stuart, 
afterwards Earl of Mnrmy aod Regent of Scottand, whose first title 
was Prior of St Andrews. 

While he was at court, having a good deal of leisure, he amn^^ed 
himself with writing a pretty severe satire on the monks, to which he 
Gives the name of " Somnuim " He feigns in this piece that Saint 
Fr;iacis d'As^^ize had appeared to him in a dream, and besought hin> to 
become a monk of his order. Tlie jK>et answers, " lliat he is nowise 
fit for the purpose ; because he could not find in his heart to become 
slavish, impudent, deceitful, or beggarly, and that moreover veiy few 
monks bad the good fortune, as he understood, to reach even the gatee 
of paradise.** This short satire was too well written, and too bitter, to 
pass unnoticed, and the sufferers Idd their complaint before the king : 
but as Buchanan's name had not been put to it, they had no proof 
against him, and the matter dropped. Soon after the Franciscans fell 
into disgrace at Court; and James himself instigated the poet to 
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lenew Jlihe attack. He obeyed, but did not half satisfy the King^g 
anger in the light and playful piece which he produced. On a aeeoad 

command to be still more severe, he produced his famous satire 
• Franciscanus,' in ■vviiicli he brit)gs all his j)owers of wit and poetry to 
bear upon the unfortunate brotherhood. The argument of the poem 
is as follows : — he supposes that a friend of his is earnestly desirous 
to become a Cordelier, upon whicli he teUs him that he also had had 
a sunilar intention, but had been diBsoaded from it by a third person, 
irhoee reaMoa he proceeds to xdate. They turn upon die wretdied 
monls . and conduct of those who bekmged to the order, as eadiibited 
in the abominable lessons which he puts in Ihe moudi of an ancieat 
monk, the instructor of the novices. He does not give this man 
the character of a rough and ignorant priest, but makes him tell 
his tale cleverly, [Hvusi^; free vent lo every refinenipnt in evil which 
the aj^e was acquainted with, and speaking llie most home truths of 
his brethren without fear or scruple. The Latin is pure, and free from 
the barbarisms of the time. 

After such a caustic prodactum, it Is no wonder tiist tiie party 
assuled made use of e?ery means to destroy its author. The King, 
who was a weak and variable man, after much importunity on thdr 
part, allowed them to have Buchanan arrested in the year 1599, on the 
plea of heresy, along with many others who held his opinions about the 
state of the Scottish church. Cardinal Beatoun, above all others, used 
his best endeavours to procure sentence against him ; he even bribed 
the King to ellect his purpose. But Buchanan's friends gave him 
timely warning of the prelate's exertions, and, as he was not very 
carefully guarded, he made his escape out of the window of ids prison, 
and fled to England. He found, however, that England was no ssfe 
place for him, for at that time Henry VIII. was burning, on the same 
day and at the same stake, both protestant and papist, with the most 
unflinching impartislity. He went over, therefore, for the third time 
into France ; but on liis arrival at Paris, finding his old enemy the 
Cardinal lieatoun ambassador at the French court, and being fearful 
that means might be taken to have him arrested, he closed with the 
offer of a learned PortuLniese, Andrea di Govea, to become a tutor at 
the new college at Bnn di nj \. During his residence there he com- 
posed iiis famous Liatiu Tragedie2>, ' Jephlhes and ' Joannes liaptistes/ 
and trsnsUted the Medea and Alcestis of Euripides into Latin metres 
ftir the youth of his college. The twq ktter show that his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language was by no means superficial. 

After hoilding this situation for about three years, Buchanan went 
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with Govea, at Ibe instance of the King of Bortugal, to a lately eatab- 
lifhed school al CSoimhra. Befiwe he yentured into Portugal, hoverer, 
lie took oare to let the King know that hia Franciscanua was under- 
taken at the command of hia 8ovciei<^n, and dierefore ought nowise 
to endanger his safety in Portugal. The King promised him his pro> 
tection. But he had not been at Ooimbra long, before he was accused 
by the monks of heresy, and the King, forgetting liis jtroniise, allowed 
them to keep Buchanan prisoner in a convent, as tlu y ilcciared, for the 
purpose of recLumiug hini. They gave him as a ptjuance the task of 
translating the Psalms of David from tlie Vulgate into Latin verse. 
This he accomplished to admiraticii ; and his production is acknow* 
Icdged to snrpasa all works of die like sort. The metiea are chiefly 
lyrkaL He waa soon sfier dismissedfiom prison, and took ship for 
IBBgl^j and staying there but a short tim^ he letunied again to 
Flraiice. Here die Marechal de Brusac intrusted him with the edu- 
catioa of his son Timoleon de Coss^. While thus employed he studied, 
more particularly than he had hitherto done, the controversies of the 
day with regard to religion, and became most probably a confirmed 
protestant, thouLrh lie did not openly renounce Catholicism till some 
time afterwaids. lie wrote, and dedicated to his pupil, a much 
admired piece, entitled ' Sphcera,' during his tutorship. In the year 
1560 he returned again to Scotland, the reformed religion being then 
pfevalent there, and became publicly a member of tlie Protestant Kirk. 

The most important, bscaiiae tlw most public part of Buchanan's 
life now b^ins. Such a man could not long remun unnoticed by the 
great in Scotland, and Mary Stuart herself became one of liis best 
friends. He had written for her two epithalamia, one on her maiiiage 
with the Dauphin, and one on her marriage with Lord Damley. Her 
respect for his abilities was very great, and she had him appointed 
tutor to her sou a month after he was born, in the year 1 566. 

It is a matter of no small wonder, that Buchanan, who was James's 
most iutlueutial tutor, for the three others, who were joined in the 
commission with him, were under his superintendence, should have 
educated him as he did, or made him what he was. A book which 
Buchanan puUished, and which ia among the most femoos of his 
works, ' De jure Regni apud Sootos,' being a convenation between 
himself and Maitland the Queen's secretary, contains (though dedicated 
to his royal pupil) sentiments totally at variance with all the notiona 
of James. In it Buchansm follows the ancient models of what was 
thought a perfect state of jwdiry. He proves that men were lK>rn to 
live socially, — that they elected kings to protect the laws which bind 
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tliem togedier,— thit if new bwt are made by kings, they muat be 

also subjected to the opinion of the states of the nation, — that a king 
ia the faUier of his people for good, not for evil. — that tliis wat the 
original intention in the rlioice of Scottish kings, — tlmt the crown is 
not necessLu ily In reditiiry, and that its transmission by natural descent 
but fui its (•( 1 tiiinty is not defensible, — ^that a violation of the laws by 
the monarch may be punished even to the death, accordiug to tiiu 
enormity of it, — that when St Paul talks of obedience to authorities 
he apoke to a bw eoaditioii of peteooa, and to a minoiily in the 
varioiiB countries in which lli^ were,^-4hat it is not necessary that a 
king should be tried by his peers* He concludes by saying, " that if 
in other cottntrii s the people chose to exalt their kings above the laws, 
it seems to have been the evident intention of Scotland to make her 
kings inferior to tliem." In matters of religi(m he rail** a?5<inst 
episcopal authority of all kinds. Now nothing can be more o{)j)used 
tliun all this to the opiiiiuus of James, who most strongly upheld the 
divine right of kings, and episcopal autliority. Buchanan, when he 
was accused of making James a pedant, declared it to be "because 
be wm fit for notUng else.*' He was a stem and unyielding master^ 
and no sparer of the rod, even though implied to the back of royally ; 
and this may m some measure account for die want of influence 
which he had over the King's mind. James ad\ises his son, in 
bis ^ao-tXtxov ScSpoy not to attend to the abominable scandals of such 
men as Buchanan and Knox, '* who are persons of seditious spirit, and 
all who hold their opinions." 

It might have been well, however, for the unfortunate Charles if he 
had been ratlier more swayed by the opinions of the tutor, and less by 
the lessons of the pupil. In the early part of Buchanan's tutorship he 
attached himself strongly to the interests of the Begent, Murray; and 
as the patron fell off fiom the interests of Misfy, so did the historian, 
tin at last be becsme the bitterest <^ber enemies. He alone has ven- 
tured to assert in print his belief of her criminal connexion with David 
Riuio, in his * D^Ctio Marias Keginee,' published in 1571 ; and he 
was her great accuser at the court of Elizabeth, when appointed one of 
the commissioners to inquire into jNIarj-'s rondiict, ?he being a prisoner 
in England. Buchanan too lies under tiie serious charge of having 
forged the controverted letters, supposed to have passed between Mary 
and her third husband Bothwell, while she was yet the wife of Earl 
Bsrtdey, fimn which documents it was made to appear that she was 
art and part in die murder of her Royal Conaori Whether he really 
forged these letters or not, le e question perhsfe too deeply buried 
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in tlie fluct of antiquity to admit of proof. He offered to swear to 
their genuineness, however, which was an ill return, if that were all 
his fault, to the kindness he had received from her. His iiitiiidi-hip 
for Murray coutiuued firm uil his life ; this man was cue of the few 
penoos he seenu to ham been really attached to. Through the Earl's 
interest, Bnchaiian was made keeper of the Soottish seal** and a Lord 
of SesooD. Nothing is told us of his alnUties as a piaetical politknan, 
but It may be supposed that he was fitted £at the office he held, for 
Bfurray was very careful in the choice of Us puUie servants. 

Buchanan's last work, on which he spent the remaining fourteen 
years of his life, is yet to be spoken of, — his History of Scotland. In 
this, which like the rest of his prmhirtions was written in Latin, he 
has been said to unite the elegance ol Livy with tlic brevity ot Isailust 
With this praise, however, and with that which is due to his lively and 
iulerestiug way of relating a story, our comiueudatious of this work 
must begin anl end. As « history, it is fslueless. Tbe eaily part is 
a tissue of febk^ without datel or anthocitiea, as indeed he had none to 
give; the letter is the work of an acrunonknis and able partisan, not 
<^ a calm inquirer and ohaerfet of the times in which he lived. The 
work is divided into four books. The first three contain n long dis- 
sertation on the derivation of the name of Britain, — a geographical 
description of Scotland, with some poetical accounts of its ancient nian- 
ners and customs, — a treatise on the ancient inhabitants of Britain, 
chiefly taken from the traditionary accounts of the bards, and tlie tables 
of the monks engrafted on them, on the vestiges of ancient religions, 
and on the resembhmces of tlie various languages of different parts of 
theislAad. The teal history of SooUand does not begm till the fourth 
book ; it consists of an acooont of a tegular suocession of one hundred 
and eight kings, from Fergus L to James VL, a space extendmg 
Trom the beginning of the sixth centtuy to the end of the sixteenth. 
The apocryphal nature of the greater part of these monarchs is now so 
fully admitted, that it is unnecessary to dilate upon them. Edward I. 
as is well known, destroyed all the genuine records of Scottish history 
wliich he could fmd. Buchanan, instead of rejectin£»' the absurd 
traditionary tales of bards and monks, has merely laboured to dress up 
a cre<iitable history for the honour of Scotland, and to " clothe with aU 
the beauties and graces of fiction, those legends which formerly had 
only its wildness and eztravagiince.*' 

Tins wwk, and his Be jure Regui apud Scotos, he publidied at the 
same time, very shortly befim his death ; and, while he was on his 
dealh>bed, the Scottish Pbriiament condemned them both as false and 
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seditious books. We may lay part of this condemnation to James's 
account. It is not probable that he would allow so umch abuse of his 
mother as they contained, directly and indirectly, to pass without some 
public stigma, lliere remain to be noticed only two small pieces of 
tbis antluMr in the Scottish language, one a grievous complaint to flie 
Scottish peers, arising from the assassination of the Eari of Murray ; 
the other, a severe satire against Secfetaiy Bfaithmd, tor the readiness 
with which he changed from party to party: this has the title of 
• Chameleon.' 

Buchanan died at the good old age of seventy-four, in his dotage as 
his enemies said, but in full vigour of mind as Ids last great work, 
his Ifistory, has proved. Much has been said in his dispraise by 
enemies of every class, his chief detractors being the partisans of 
JMary Stuart and the Romish priesthood. The first of these accuse 
him of ingratitude to Major, Mary, Morton, Maitland, and to others of 
his benefactors ; of forging the letters above^nentioned, and of perjury 
in offering to swear to them. The latter aceuse him of licentiousness, 
of drunkenness, and falsdiood ; and <Hie of Ihem has descended so frr 
as to quarrel with his personal ugliness. Of these charges many are, 
to say the least, unproved; many appear to be altogether untrue. 
But his fame rests rather on his persevering industry', his excellent 
scholarship, and his fine genius, than upon his moral qualities. 
Buchanan wrote his own life in Latin two years before his death. 
To this work, to Mackenzie's 'Lives and Characters of the most 
eminent writers of the Scots Nation,' to the Biographia Britannica, 
and dia numerous authorities oo insulated points there quoted, we 
may refer those who wish to pursue this subject Buchanan's works 
were oolleeted and edited by die grammarian Ruddiman, and printed 
by Ereebaun, at Edinburgh, mHnt year 1715, in two Tolumea* folia 
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Francois de Salignac de Lamothe-Fenelon was born August 
6tli, 1051, at tlxe Castle of Feueion, of a noble wd ancient family in 
the province of Perigord. 

Early proofs of talent ajid genius induced his uncle, the Marcjuis de 
Feuelou, a man of uo ordinary mecit, to take liim under his inuiiediate 
care and superintendencCj By him be wu placed at ^ seminary of 
St. Sulpice» then lately founded in tHaris.for the purpose of educatin§^ 
yonng men fivlhe-eharch. • . . 

The studies of the young Abb^ were qot encouraged 1^ visbns of a 
stall and a raitre. It seems that the object of his earliest ambition 
was, as a missionary, to carrj' the blessings of the Gospel to the savage 
of North America, or to the Alulionietans and heretics of Greece and 
Anatolia. The fears, however, or tlie hopes of Ids friends detained 
In'ni at home, and after !iis ordinatiua he t oiifined himself for several 
years to the duties of the ministry in the parish of St. Sulpice. 

At the u^e of t\\ euty-seveu he was appointed superior of a society 
whidk had Sat its object: -the inslmdjon aiid ei|Gouragenient of female 
converts' to the Church of Bpme ; and from this time he took up his 
abode widi his nnde. In this house he first became known to Bossuet, 
by whose recommendation he was intrusted with the conduct of a mis- 
sion, charged with the duty of reclaiming the Protestants in tlie province 
of Poitou, in the memorable year 1685, when the Huguenots were 
writhing under the infliction of the (hagonade, employed by the 
government to give full effect to the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Fenelon had no mind to iifivc dragoons for his coadjutors, and 
requested that all show of martial terror migiit be removed from the 
places which he visited. His future proceedings were in strict con- 
fomiity with this gentle eommencement, and couse(^uently exposed 
bun to the harassing remonstrances of his superiors. 

VOL. I. U 
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Hb serviceB in Poitou were not acknowledged by any reward from 
the governinent, for Louis XIV. had begun to look coldly upon him ; 
but it was not his fortune to remain long in obscurity. Amongst the 
visitors at his uncle's house, whose friendship he had the happiness to 
gain, WHS t)i<' Duke de BeauvilHers, a man who could live at the 
court oi Louis without ceasing to live us a Christian. This nobleman 
was appointed in the year 1689 Governor of tlieDuke of Burgundy, the 
grandscHi of Louis, and heir, after his father the Dauphin, to the throne 
of Fmoce. His firat aet waa to appoint Fenekm preceptor to hia 
royal charge, then in hia eighth year» and already diatinguidied for the 
frightful violence of his passions, his insolent demeanour* and tyran- 
nical spirit The child had, however, an affectionate heart and a 
quick sense of shame. Fenelon gained his love and confidence, and 
used his power to impress upon him the Christian's method of self- 
govennnent. His headstrong pupil was snlKlued, not by the fear of 
man, but by the fear of God. In the task ol instruction less difficult 
awaited him ; fur the young prince was remarkably intelligent and 
industrious. The progress of a royal student is likely to be rated at 
his full amomit hy oommm fame ; hut there is reason to helieva tliat 
in tiiia case it was rapid and substantia]. 

In 1694 he waa presented to the Abbey of St Valery, and two 
years aftem^ards promoted to the Arch})isliopric of Cambray, with a 
comniand that he should retain his office of preceptor, giving personal 
attendance only during the three months of absence from his diocese 
which the Canons allowed. In resigning his abbey, which from mn- 
scientiuus motives be refused to keep with his archbislioj)ric, he u as 
careful to assign such reasons as might not convey an indirect 
censure of the numerous pluralists among his clerical brethren, 
npobably this excess of delicacy, which it is easy to admire and 
difficult to justify, was hardly requisite in the case of many of the 
offenders. One of them, the ArchUshop of Rhehns, when informed of 
the conscientious conduct of Fenelon, made the following reply: 
'* Af. de Cambray with his sentiments does right in resigning his bene- 
fice, and I with my sentiments do very right in keeping mine." This 
mode of defence is capable of very genend Ji])pllr;ition, and is in fact 
very generally used, being good for other cases 1 ( >idi' that of pluralities. 

This preferment was the last mark of royal favour which be 
received. Louis was never cordially his friend, and there were many 
at court eager to ccmrert him into an enemy. An opportunity was 
afforded hy Fenelon's oonneidon witii Madame Guyon. 

It is well known that this kdy was the great apostle of the Quietiata, 
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a sect of religionists, so called, because tbey studied to attain a state of 
perfect contemplation, in which the soul is tiie passive recipioit of 
divine light She was especially noted for her doctrine of pure love ; 
she taught that Christian perfection consisted in a dbinterested love of 
God» exduding the hope of happiness and fear of misery, and that this 
perfection was attainable by man. Fetielon first became acquainted 
with her at the house of his friend the Duke de Reauvilliers, and, con- 
vinced of the sincerity of her religion, was disposed to regard her 
mure favouraldy from a notion that her religious opinions, against 
which a loud claiiiuur had been raised, coincidtHl very nearly with his 
own. It has been the fushioii to represent liini us her convert and 
disdple. The truth is, that he was deeply vnsed in the writings of 
tiie later mystics ; men who, with all thdr extravagance, were perhaps 
the best representatives of the Christian character to be found among 
the Roman Catholies of tfaeur time. He considered the doctrine 
Madame Guyon to be substanlially the same with that of his favourite 
authors ; and whatever iqppeared exceptionable in her expositions, he 
attributed to loose and exif^gerated expression natural to her sex and 
chararter. 

Th«? iipjirohation of Fenelon gave currency to the fair Quietist 
amongst orthodox members of the church. At last the bishops began to 
take alarm: the clamour was renewed, and the examination of her 
doctrines solemnly intrusted to Bossuet and two other learned divines. 
Fenelon was avowedly her friend ; yet no one hitherto had breathed 
a suspicion of any flaw in his orthodoxy. It was even during the 
examination, and towards the close of it, that he was promoted to the 
Archbishopric of Cambray. The blow came at length from the hand 
of his most valued friend. He had been altogether passive in the 
proceedings respecting Madame Guyon. Bossuet, who had been 
provoked into vehement wrath, and had resolved to crush her, was 
sufficiently irritated by this tcujperate ueutr-ility. But when Fenelon 
found himself obliged to pu!)lish his * Maxiuis. of the Saints,* in which, 
without attacking others, he defends his own views of some of tlie 
oontroverted points, Bossuet, in a tamnit <^2eal, threw himself at the 
feet of Louis, denounced his friend as a dangerous fanatic, and 
besought the King to interpose the royal arm between the Church and 
pollution. Fenelon offered to submit his book to the judgment of the 
Pope. Permission was granted in very ungradous terms, and pre- 
sently followed by a sentence of banishment to his diocese. Tbia 
sudden reverse of ftjrtune, which he received witliout even whispering 
a complaint, served to show the forbearance and meekness of his 

Spirit, but it deprived him of none of his powers. An animated con- 

us 
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troveray arose between him and Bonud, and all Europe b^ld with 
adnuration the lioldneSB and isurcess with which he maintained hii 
ground against the renowned and veternn disputant; and that, too, in 
the f;ice of fearful disco\irafl^ement. The Avliolf power of the court waa 
arrayed ;i<r;iiT)*1 him, and he stood alone; for his }>o\\ert"ul friends had 
h^it Ills sjde. 1 lie Cardinal de Noailles and others, who had in private 
expressed uiiquulitied approbation of liis hook, meanly withheld a 
public acknowledgment of their opinious. Whilst his enemy enjoyed 
every facility, and had Louts and his ooortiers and courtly I^hops to 
cheer him en, it was with difficult that Fenehm oooid find a printer 
who would TMiture to put to the press a work whidi bore his name. 
Under these disadvantages, harassed in mind, and with infirm health, 
he replied to the delibnate and artful attacks of his adversary with a 
rapidity which, under any circumstances, would have been astonishing. 
He was now gaining cfround daily in public opinion. The Pope aUo, 
who knew his merit, was very vinwilling to condemn. His perseeutors 
were excited to additional etforts. He had already been banished from 
court; now he was deprived of the name of preceptor, and of his 
salary, — of that very salary which some time before he had eagerly 
offered to resign, in consideration of the embarrasssd state of the royal 
treasury. The flagging seal of the Pope was stimulated by threats 
conveyed in letters from Louis penned by Bossuet At length the 
sentence of condemnation was obtained ; but in too mild a form to 
satisfy altogetlier the courtly party. No bull was issued. A simple 
brief pronounced certain propositions to be erroneous and dangerous, 
and condemned the l>ook which contained them» intbout senteuciug it 
in the usual manner U) the flames. 

It is needless to say tliat Fenelon submitted. He published ^vithout 
delay the sentence of condemnation, noting the selected propositions, 
and expressing his mtire acquiescence in the judgment pronounced ; 
and prohibited the fidtUid in his diocese firom rmding or having in tiieir 
possession his own woric, whieh up to that moment he had detended so 
manfully. Protestants, who are too apt in judging the conduct of 
Roman Catholics, to forget every thing but their zeal, have raised an 
outcry against his meanness and dissimulntidn. Fenelon was a sincere 
mend)er of a Church which claimed intullil>ility. We may regret 
the thraldom in which such a mind was held by an authority from 
which the Protestant happily is free ; but the censure w Inch IhUs on 
him personally Sor this act is certainly misplaced. 

The faint hopes which his friends might have cherished, thst when the 
storm had passed he would be restoted to fitvour, were soon extinguished 
by an event, which, whilst it closed against him ibr ever the doors of 
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the pulaoc, scnnirod him ;i phicc in history, and without whirh it !« 
probiihic tliut he would never have become the subject eveu of a short 
memoir. 

A manuscript which be had intrusted to a servant to copy, wub 
tieacheroosly sold by tMa man to a printer in Forfai, wbo imniediately 
put it to ike jfteu, under the title of Gontinnation of the Fourth Book 
of the Odyssey, or Adventures of Telemachus, Son of Ulysses, with 
the royal privily, dated April 6, 1699. It was told at court that the 
forthcoming work was from the pen of the obnoxious archbishop ; and 
before the impression of the first volume was completed, orders were 
given to suppress it, to punish the printers, and seize the copies already 
printc^l. A few liowever escaped the hands of the police, and were 
rapidly circulated. One of tlieni, together with a copy of the remaining 
part ofthc manuscript, souu alter came into the possession of a printer 
at the Hague, who could publi&h il u ithuut danger. 

So eager was the coriority which the violent proceedings of the 
French court had excited, that the press eould hardly be made, with 
the utmost exertion, to keep pace with the demand. Such is the 
history of the first appearance of Telemachus. 

Louis was persuaded to tlunk that the whole book Avas intmded to 
be a satire on him, his court, and government; and the world was 
persuaded for a time to think the same. So, whilst the wrath of the 
King was roused to the uttermost, all Europe was sounding fortli the 
prid'^es of Fi-nelon. The numerous enemies of Louis exulted at the sup- 
pos»'d exlulntion of his tyranny and profligate life. The philosophers were 
channod with the liberal and enlightened views of civil government 
which they seemed to discover. It is now well known that the anger 
and the praise were alike undeserved. The book was probably written 
for the use of the Duke of Burgundy, certainly at a tune when Feneloa 
enjoyed the favour of his soyereigo, and was desirous to retain it He 
may have forgotten that it was impossible to describe a good and a bad 
king, a virtuous and a profligate court, without saying much that would 
hesLT hard upon Louis and his friends. As for his political enlighten- 
ment, it is certain that he had his full share of the monarchical principles 
of his tin * aii l nation. He wished to have good kings, hut he made 
no provision I tr i)ad ones. It is dilBcult to believe tluit Ixniis was 
seriously uianned at his notions of political economy. That science 
was not in a very advanced state ; but no one could fear that a prince 
could be induced by tiie lessons of his tutor to coUeet all tiie artificers 
of luxury in his capital, and drive them in a body into the fields to 
cultivate potatoes and cabbages, with a belief that he would thus make 
the country a garden, and tlie town a seat of the Muses. 
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Nothing was now Mt to Fenelon but to devote himself to his 
episcopal duties, which he seems to ha?e discharged with equal zeal 
and ability. Hie coarse of his domestic li&, as described by . an eye- 
witness, was retired, and, to a lemarlcable degree, uniform. Strangers 
were courteously and hospitably reo^Ted ; but his society was confined 
fx. the most part to the ecdesiasties who resided in his house. 
Amongst them were some of his own relations, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, but for whose preferment, it should be noticed, 
he never manifested an iinbeconiing eagernes'?. His only recreation 
was a solitary walk in the fields, where it was his eniployinent, as he 
observes to a friend, to converse with his God. If in his rambles he 
fell in with any of tlie poorer part of his flock, he would sit with them 
<Hi the grass, and discourse about tiieir traaporal as well as their 
spiritual concerns ; and sometimes be would visit them in their humble 
^eds, and partake of such refreshment as ibey offered him. 

In the beginmng of the 18th century we f\m\ him engaged at once 
in controversy and politics. The revival of the old dispute with the 
Jansenists, to whom he was strongly opposed, obliged liim to take up 
his pen ; but in using it he never forgot his own maxim, that " rigour 
and severity are not of the spirit of the Gospel." For a knowledge of 
his political labours we are indebted to his biographer, the Cardinal 
de liauHset, who first published iiis letters to the Duke de Beauvilliers 
on tiie subject die war which followed die grand alliaiuMi in the 
year 1701. In Ibem he not only considers the general questions of 
the succession to the Spanish monarchy, the objects of the con- 
federated powers, and the measures best calculated to avert or soften 
their hostility, but even enters into detims of military operations, 
discusses the merits of the various generals, stations the different 
armies, and sketches a plan of the campaign. Towanls the close of 
the war he communicated to tiie Duke de Chevreuse heads of a very 
extensive reform in all the departments of government. This reform 
did not suppose any fundamental cliange of the old despotism. It was 
intended, doubtless, for the consideration of tlie Duke of Burgundy, to 
iriwee succesrion all France was looking forward with sanguine hopes, 
founded on the acknowledged excellence of his character, wUcb 
Fenelon himself had so happily contributed to form. But amongst 
the other trials which visited bis hitter days, he was destined to mourn 
the death of his pupil. 

Fenelon did not long survive the general pacification. After a f^hort 
illness and nitrii^-c lx)dily suffering, which he seems to have supjwrted 
by calling to mind tln' suiferings of liis iJaviour, he died February 7th, 
171 J, in the sixty^founh yeai* of his age. No money was found in kin 
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eoffiin. The produce of the ade of has furniture, together with the 
arrears of rent due to him, were appcopriated, by his directtou, to 

pioii5; and cliiiritable purposes. 

The cahnnnies w'n]\ wliich he was assailed during the afiair of 
Quietism were remembered only to the disadvantage of tlieir authors. 
The public seem eventually to have regarded him as a man who was 
persecuted because he refund to be a persecutor ; who hud maintained, 
at all haiards, what he hdiefed to be the cauae of truth and justice; 
and had resigued hu opinion only at that moment when coiucience 
requixed the aacrifice. 

UmTeraal homage was paid by his contemporariea to his talents and 
genius. In the grasp and power of his intellect, and in the octent and 
completeness of his knowledge, none probably would have ventured to 
compare him with Hossiiet; but in fertility and brilliancy of imagi- 
nation, in a ready and di-xterous use i»i liib materials, and in tliat quality 
which his countrymen call esprit, he was supposed to have no superior. 
Bossuet himself said of hiui " 11 briile d'esprit, ii est tout esprit, 11 en 
a bien plus que moi." 

It is obvious that his great work, the Adventures of Telemaefaus, 
was, in the first instanoe, indebted for some portion its popularity to 
circumstances whidi had no connexion with its merits ; but we cannot 
attribute to the same cause the continued hold which it has maintained 
on the public favour. Those who are ignorant of the interest which 
attended its first appearance still feel the charm of that beautiful 
language which is made the vehicle of the purest morality and the most 
ennobling sentiments. In the many editions through wluch it passed, 
between its first publication and the death of the author, Feuelou took 
no concern. Fubliely he nalher avowed nor disavowed the work, 
though he prepared oonections and additions for future editors. AH 
obstacles .to its open circulation were removed by the death of Louis ; 
and in die year 1717, the Marquis de Fendon, his great-nephew, 
presented to Louis XV. a new and correct edition, superintended by 
himself, from which the text of all subsequent editions has been taken. 

Tlie best authority for the life of Fenelon accessible to the public is 
the laborious work of his biographer, the (Cardinal de Tiausset, wliich 
is rendered piuiiculariy valuable by the great uuijiImt of original 
docuuients which appear at the end of each volume. Its value would 
be increased if much of the theological discussion were omitted, and 
the four volumes compressed into three. 




Christopher ^^'RE^^tlle most celebrated of British architects, was 
born at Rist Knoyle in Wiltshire, October 20, 1632. His father was 
Rector of that parish, Dean of Windsor, and Rci^'istrar of the Ordt-r of 
tilt' Garter: his uncle, Dr. Matthew W^ren, was successively Bishop of 
Hereford, of Norwich, and of Ely ; and was one of the greatest sufferers 
for the royal cause (luring the Commonwealth, having been imprisoned 
nearly twenty } cur- in the Tower without ever having beeu brought to 
trial. The political predilections of Wren's fitmily may be sufficiently 
understood from these notices ; but he himself, although his leaning 
prolMibly was to the side which had been espoused by his fiiUier and 
his uncle, seems to have taken no active }>art in state affairs. The period 
of his long life comprehended a series of the mightiest national convul- 
sions and changes that ever took place in England — the civil war — 
the overthrow of the monarchy — the domination of (.'romwcll — the 
Restoration — the Kcvolution — the union with Scotland — and, finally, 
the accession of a new family to the throne ; hut we do not find that 
in the high region of philosophy and art in which he moved, he ever 
Idlowed himself to be either withdrawn from or intorupted in his 
course by any of these great events of the outer world. 

His healdi in his early years was extremely delicate. On this 
account he received the commencement of his education at home under 
tlie superintendence of his father and a domestic tutor. He was then 
sent to Westminster School, over which the celebrated Busby had just 
come to preside. The only memorial which we possess of AV^n ii's 
schooll)oy days, is a dtulication in Latin verse, addressed hy him to 
his father in his tiiirteentli year, of an astronomical inat iiine which 
he hud invente<l, and which seems from his description to ha\e been 
a sort of a])paratu8 for representing the celestial motions, such as we 
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now call an orrery. I& genius is also stated to ha?e displayed 
itfldf at this early age in other mecliaiucal contrivanees. 

In 1646 he was sent to Oxford,. and entered as a gentleman com- 
moner at Wadham College. Of his acadcmicul life we can say little 
more than that it confirmed the promise of his early proficiency. He 
was especially rlistin<^iiishe(l by his matheniiitic;il acquirements, and 
iTHUiHfl the notice and !ic<juaiiitance of many of the most leanied and 
iiifiuentiul persons 1 • lonij^ing to the university. Several short treatises 
and mechanical inventions are assij^ned to this period of his life: but 
as these have long ceased to interest any but curious inquirers into the 
history of literature or sdence, we can only indicate their existence* 
and refer to othw and more comprehensive works. In 1650 Wren 
graduated as Bachelor of Arts. He was elected Fellow of All Souls 
on the 2d of November, 1653, and took the d^ree of Master of 
Arts on the 12th of December in the same year. Of the subjects 
which engaged his active and versatile mind at tliis time, one 
.of the chief wns tlie science of Anatomy : and lie is, on apparently 
good LTOunds, tlioui^ht to have first suijgcstcd and tried the interesting 
expiTiment of injectitifj liquids of various kinds into the veins of living 
annuals, — a process of surgery, which, applied to the transfusion of 
healthy blood mto a mofbid or d^cieot drculation, has been revived, 
not wtthoot some promise of important results, in our own day. Another 
subject which attracted much of his attention was the Bannneter; but 
he has no claim whatever, either to the mvention of that instrument, or 
to the detection of the great principle of physics, of which it is an 
exemplification. Tiie notion which has been taken up of his right to 
supplant tlje illustrious Torricflli here, has arisen merely from mis- 
taking the fjucstion with regard to tlie causes of the fluctuations in the 
height of the barometrical column, while the instniment continues in the 
same place, for the entirely diflt'rent question as to the cause why the 
fluid remains suspended at all; about which, since the celebrated experi- 
ments of Pascal, published in 1647, there never has been any contro- 
versy. It was the fimner phenom^mi only which was attributed by 
some to the influence of the moon, and which Wren and numy of his 
contemporaries exercised their ingenuity, as many of their successors 
have done, in endeavouring to explain. 

In carrying on these investig-ations and experiments. Wren's dili- 
gence was stimulated and assisted by liis having been admitted a 
nu iul>t r, aliuul tiiis jteriod, of that celebrated association of philosophical 
inquirers, out of whose meetings, begun some years before, eventually 
arose the Royal Society. But, like aevml others nfHtm more eminent 
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memben, he was aooo lemoved from the oomparatiTe retirement of 
Oxford. On the 7th of August, 1657, being then only in bis twenty 
fifth year, he was chosen to the Professorshij) of Astronomy in CiR'sham 
College. This chair be held till the 8th of March, IGfil, when he 
rcsifl^ied it in consequence of bavins:, on the 31st of January preceding, 
received the appointment of Saviliiui Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 
On the 1 ''tit of Spptember, 10(31, he took his degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law iit Oxlord, and was soon after admitted ad eundem by the sister 
university. During all this time he had continued to cidtiTate asai- 
diioualydie various branches of mathematical and physical sdmiee, and 
to exUaid his repatslaon both by his lectures and by his communications 
to the Philosophical Qub,*' as it was called, which, in 1658, had been 
transferred to London, and usually met on the Wednesday of every 
week at Gresbam College, in Wren's class-room, and, on the Thursday, 
in that of his associate Hooke, the Professor of Geometry. The longi- 
tude, tlie calculation of solar echpses, and the examination and delinea- 
tion of insects and animalcula by means of the microscope, maybe 
eninnerated among the subjects to which he is known to have devoted 
his attention. On the 15th of July, 1662*, be and bis associates were 
incorporated under tlie title of the Koyal Society ; and Wren, who 
drew out the preamble of the charter, boro a diief part m the eflfeeting 
of this arrangement. 

The future architect of St. Paul's had already been called upon 
to devote a portion of his time to the professional exercise of tint 
art from which he was destined to derive his greatest and moat 
lasting distinction. Sir John Denbam, the poet, had on the Restora* 
tion been rewanled for his services by the jilace of Siin'evor of the 
R<n;!l Works: but althoiii^li, in his own wordn, he iht^n tjave over 
poetical lines, and made it his bu.siness to draw such others as miglit be 
more serviceable to his Mtijesty, and he hojied niure lasting, it boou 
became apparent that his genius was much better suited to " build the 
lofty rhyme*' than to construct more substantial atifices. In these 
circumstances Wren, who was known among lus other accomplish- 
ments to be well acquainted with the principles of architecture, waa 
sent for, and engaged to do the duties of the office in the capacity at 
Denham's assistant or deputy. This was in tlie year 1661. It does 
not appear that for some time he was employed in any work of con- 
sequence in his new character ; and in 1603 it was proposed to send 
him out to Africa, to superintend the construction of a new harbour 

' 111 thr T.ifo of Bo\U' this event I's sfn!.:^i1 fi) have i^rcuRedip 1663. A wcond chuter tns 
granteii to the Society, in that year, on the 'i-.'d of April. 
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and fortifications at the towu ul Tangier, whicli had been recently 
made o?er by Portugal to the lC«gli<>h Crown* on the marriage of 
Charles with the Infanta Catherine. This emplo;yinent he Wiaely 
dedined, alleging the injury he apprehended to his health from a 
lesidence in Aifrica. Meanwhile, the situation whieh he held, and his 
scientific reputation, began to bring him something to do at home. 
Sheldon, Archbi.sho;> of Canterbury, who wm GhanceUxnr of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, iiad resolved to erect at his own expense Ji new 
tlieatrc. or luill, for the y>\il»lic meetings of the Uinv»*rslt\' ; and this 
building \\'reu wa^i comnii-Moued to design. The Sheldunian Theatre, 
celebrated for its unrivalled roof of eighty feet in length by seventy in 
hreadth, supported without dther arch or pillar, was Wren's first public 
work, haVing been hcgun this year, although it was not finished till 
1668. About the same time he was employed to erect a new chapd 
for Fenibroke CoUe^ in tlw Unirerdly of Cambridge, to be built at 
the charge of his uncle, the IKshop of Ely. 

But, while he was a]>ont to commence these buildings, he was 
appointed to take a leadiii<j; part in another work, which ultimately 
became the principal ocrujiation of the l)est years of his life, and 
enabled him to afford to Ins contemporaries and to ])o,sterity by far 
the most magnihcent di^splay of his arcliitectnral skill and genius. 
£ver since the Restoration, the repair of the Metropolitan Cathedral 
of St Paul's, which during the time of the Commonwealtii had 
been surrendered to the most deplorable desecration and outrage, 
had been anxiously contemplated; and on the 18th of April, 1663, 
letters ])atent were at length issued by the King, appointing a 
number of Commissioners, among whom Wren was one, to super- 
intend the undertaking. Under their direction a survey of tlie state 
of the building was taken, and some progress was made in the repa- 
ration of its most material injuries, when, after the .smn of lietween 
thn-e and four thousand j)ounds had l>een exj>en(iod, the gr».'at fire, 
whieh broke out on the night of Sunday, the 2d of September, 166G, 
on the following day reduced the whole pile to a heap of ruins. 

A considerabhs part of the year before this Wren had intent in 
Paris, baring proceeded thither, it would seem, about Midsummer, 
1665, md remained till the following spring. The object of his visit 
was to improve himself in the profession in which he had embarked, 
by the inspection and study of the various public buildings which 
adorned tlie French coital, where the celebrated Bernini was at this 
time employed on the Louvre, with a tlionsand workmen under him, 
occupied in all the various departments of the art, and forming' alto- 
gether, in Wren's opinion, probably the best school of architecture to 
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be then found in Europe. He appean aeoordingly to We employed 
his timep with his characteristic activity, in examining everything 
deserving of attention in the city and its neighbourhood; and lost 
no opportunity dther <^ maldng sketches of remarkable edifices him* 
self, or of procuring them from others, so that, as he writes to one 
of his c(>rrespondentf<, he hoped to brinL' home with him almost all 
France on paper. The terrible visitation, which a few months after 
his return laid luilf the nietr()]H)lis of liis native country in ashes, 
opened to liini a much wider Held whereon to exercise the talent which 
he had been thus eager to cultivate and strengthen by enlarged know- 
ledge, than he could, while so engaged, have expected ever to possess. 
He was not slow to seize the opportunity ; and while the ashra of the 
dty were yet alive, drew up a plan for its restoration, the leading 
features of wliich were a broad street running from Aldgate to Temple 
Bar, witli a large square for ^ reception of the new cathedral of 
St. Paul ; and a range of handsome quays along the river. The para- 
mtni?!t necessity of speed in restoring the dwellings of a houseless 
miiltiiude, prevented tlie adujition of this project; and the new streets 
were in general formed nearly on the line of the old ones. But they 
were widened and straightened, and the houses were built of brick 
instead of wood. 

Soon after the fire, Wren was appointed Surveyor^Seneral and 
principal Architect fi>r rebiulding the parish churches ; and on the 
88th of March, 1669, a few days after the death of Sir John Denham» 
he was made Surveyor-General of the Rc^al Works, the office which 
he had for some time executed as deputy. On the 30th of July he 
was unanimously chosen Surveyor-General of the repairs of St. Paul's 
(anotlier f>ffice which Denham had also held) by the commissioners 
appointed to superintend that work, of ^^'hom lie was himself one. At 
first it was still tli ui^^lit jm s illi i( lepair the cathedral ; and a part of it 
was actually iitunl up as u temporary choir, and service performed in it. 
After some time, however, it became evident that the only way in 
which it could ever he restored was by rebiulding the whole finom the 
ibundatioo. Before the dose of tlie year 1672 Wren had prepared 
and submitted to the King different plans for the new church ; and 
his Majesfy having fixed upon the one which he preferred, a com- 
mission for commencing the work was issued on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1673. On the 2()tli of the same month, Wren, who had been 
re.-ttppointed architect for the work, and also one of the commissioners, 
was lvni<rlited at Whitehall, having resigned his professorship at 
O-xford in the preceding; April. 

During the space of time whicli liad elapsed since tlie fire, the 
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Surveyor-General of Pul)lic A\'orks liiul bt'i^nni or fiiiisliod various 
minor buildings connected ^\ itli the restoration of the city, and alfio 
some in other parts of the kingdom. Aniong the former ni;iy be 
mentioned the fine column called the Monunit* nt ; the church of St 
Mary-le-Bow in GlieapBide, the spire of which is considered the most 
beautiful he ever constructed, and a masterpiece of science, both 
begun in 1671, and finished in 1677 ; and the church of Si Stephens, 
Walbrook, begun 1672, and finished in 1679, the interior of which is 
one of the most exquisite specimens of architectural art which the 
world contains, and has excited, perhaps, more enthusiastic admi- 
'nition than anything else that Wren has done. During the wliole of 
this time, t(X), notwithstanding the little leisure u liieh his professional 
avocations nmst have U»ft him, he appears to h:Lve continued his philo- 
sopliical pursuits, and his attendance on the Koyal Society, of whicli, 
from the first, he had been one of the most active and valuable mem<^ 
bers. His communications, and the experiments which he suggested, 
embraced wmie of the prolbundest parts of astronomy and the mathe- 
matics, as well as various points in anatomy and natural history, and 
the cheniiral and mechanical arts. 

The design which Wren had prepared for the new Catliodral, 
and which had been approved by the King, being that of wliich a 
model is still preserved in an apartment t»ver the Morning-Prayer 
Chapel, did not in some respects please tlie majority of his hrother- 
comniissioners, who insisted that, in order to give the building the 
true catliedral form, tlie aisles should be added at the sides as they now 
stand, ahhough the architect is said to have felt so strongly the injury 
done by that alteration, that be actually shed tears in speaking of it 
This difficulty, however, being at length settled, his Majesty, on the 
14th May, 1675, issued his warrant for immediately commencing the 
work ; and accordingly, af\er a few weeks more had been spent in 
throwing down the old walls and removing the rubbish, the first stone 
was laid hv Sir Christopher, assisted by his master-mason, IMr. Tliomug 
Strong, on the 2 1st of June. From this time the building j)ro- 
ceeded steadily till its completion in 1710; in which year the highest 
stone of the lantern on the cupola was lud by Mr. Christopher Wren, 
the son of the architect, as representing his venerable father, now in 
tiie seventy-eighth year of his age. 

The salary which Sir Christopher Wren received as architect of St. 
Paul's was only £200 a year. Yet in the last years of his superin- 
tendence a moiety of this pittance was withheld from him by the Com- 
missioners, under the authority of a clause which they had got inserted 
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in an ut of parliament entitling diem to keep baek tlie money till the 
work should be finished, by way of thereby ensuring the requisite 
expedition in the architect Even after the buiUing had been actually 
completed, they still continued, on the same prrtoice, to refuse pay- 

nu-nt of the arrears due, alk'ii^ing that certain things yet ranained 
to be done, which, after all, objections and difficulties interposed by 
themselves alone prevented from being performed. Like his o;reat 
predecessor, Michael Angelo, Wren was too honest and zealous in the 
discharijo of his duty not to have provoked the enmity of many jiei sous 
who had their private ends to serve in the discharge of a great public 
duty. He was at last obliged to petition the Queen on the subject of 
the treatment to which he was subjected ; but it was not till after a 
struggle of some years that he succeeded in obtaining redress. The 
faction by whom he was thus opposed even attempted to blacken his 
character by a direct charge of jMJCulation, or at least of connivance at 
that crime, in a pamphlet entitled ' Frauds and Abuses at St. Faul's,' 
which appeared in 1712, and in relerence to wliich Sir Christoplier 
deemetl it proper td appeal to the public in an anonjTOous reply 
published the year after, wherein he vindicated hinisclf triumphantly 
from tlie aspersions which had been tiiruwn upon him. 

Hie other arehitectaral works which he designed and executed 
during this period, both in London and elsewhere, are far too numerous 
to be mentioned in detail. Among them were the parish church of St. 
Bride, in Fleet Street, which was finished in 1680, and the beautiful 
sjiire of which, originally tvvo hundred and thirty-four feet in height, 
has been deemed to rival that of St. Mary-le-Bow ; the church of St 
James, Westminster, finished in 1683, a buildinc: in almost all its parts 
not more reniarkaltle for its beauty than for its scientific construction ; 
and of u hichthe roof especially, both for its strength and elegance, and 
fur its adaptation to the distinct conveyance of sound, has been recivoned 
a singularly happy triumph of art; and the church of St. Andrew, 
Holbom, a fine specimen of a commodious and an imposing interior: 
bendes many others of inferior note lb 1696 he commenced the 
building of the present Hospital at Greenwich, of which he lived to 
complete the greater part This is undoubte<lly one of tl^ most splendid 
erections of our great architect. Anions; his less successful works 
may be emmi^'rated Chelsea Hospital, begun in 1682, and finished 
in 1690, a pl;ii[j, Init uot an inelegant buiidlni;; his additions to the 
Pahice of llumplon (Jouil, carried on from lt)90 to 1694, wliieh are 
ceilainly not in tlic best taste ; and liis repairs at Westminster Abbey, 
of vriudi he was appointed Surveyor-General in 1698. In his attempt 
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to restore and complete this veneraWe edifice, liis ij^nornncc of tlio prin- 
ciples oftheOothie style, aTuI ]ih wnui of taste for its ]>priiliar heauties, 
made him fail jierhaps more egregiously than oa any other occasion. 
In 1679 he coinpleti'd the Lihrary of Trinity College, Camhridge, 
one of the most magniticent of his works; and in HjSSt the Cliapel 
of Queen's College, and the Asliinoleim Museum, at Oxford. The 
same year he began the erection of the extensive pile of Winchester 
Castle, oiigijially intended for a royal palace, but ww used as a 
military barrack. To these works are to be added a long list of halls for 
the city companies, and other puhlic buildingSyas well iis a considerable 
number of private edifices. Among the latter was Marlborough Hotise, 
Pall-Mali. Indeed scarcely a building of im|>ort!mce was undertaken 
during this loni,' period which he was not called u|>on to design or 
superintend. The activity both of mind and ho<Iy must have heen 
extraordinary, which enabled him to accomplish what he did, not to 
speak of the ready and fertile ingenuity, and tiie inexhaustible sources 
of invention and science he must have possessed, to meet the incemant 
demands that were made Ibr new and varying displays of his contriving 
skill. It appears, too, in addition to all this, that the duties imposed 
upon lum by his place oi Surveyor of Public Works, for which he <«ly 
received a salary of £100 a year, were <^ an extremely hnrassitig 
description, and must have consumed a great deal of his tima Claims 
and disputes as to rights of property, and petitions or complaints in 
regard to the infringement of the building regulations in every part of 
the nietr<t]>ii!>s ;nid its vicinity, seem to have heen constantly submitted 
to his exauiinatiun and udjudicution ; and ISlr. Elnies h;is printed many 
of his rcjjorts upon these cases iioui the original nianuscripts, which 
afiford striking evidence both of the promptitude with which he gave 
his attention to the numerous calls thus made upon hini, and of the 
large expenditure of time and labour th^ must have cost him. 

The long series of years during which Wren was occupied in the 
accomplishment of his greatest work, and which had conducted him 
from the middle stage of life to old age, brought to him also of course 
various other changes. He had been twice married, and h;id become 
the father of two sons and a daughter, of whom the cM* -t, ( 'liri^-topher, 
was the author of Parentulia, or Memoirs of the Family of the \\ reus. 
In 1680, ln> was elected to the Fresidency of the Royal 8ociet}% on its 
being declined by Mr. Boyle ; and this honourable office lie held for 
two years ; during which, notwithstanding all his other occupations, 
we find him occupying the chair in person at almost every meeting, 
and still eontinuing to take his usual prominent part in the scientific 
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diaouasions of the evmiiig. Id 1684 liiere was added to lue odier 
appointments that of Comptroller of the Works at Windsor. In May, 
1685, he entered parliament as one of the members for Plympton; 
and he also sat for Windsor both in the cuu vent ion which met after 
the revolution, and in the first purliament of William III. lie after- 
wards sat for AW'yniouth in tiie parliament which met in February, 
17CK), and which was dissolved in Noveinl)er of the year foHowing. 

Tiie evening ot W ren s life was marked l)y iieji;h*rt and ini^ratitude. 
In the eijfhty-sixth year of his ai^e he was r<Mno\ed from thr otlice of 
Surveyor-General, which lie had held for forty-nine years, in favour of 
one Benson, whose incapacity and dishonesty soon led to his disgrace 
and dismissal. Fortunately Wren's temper was too happy and phicid 
to be affected by the loss of court favour, and he retired to his bmne at 
Hun|rton Court, where he spent the last five yean of his life diiefly in 
the study of the Scriptures, and the revision of his philosophical worics. 
He died February 2d, 17*23, in the ninety-first year of his age. 

More minute accounts of his life are to he found in the Parentalia, 
already niention«'d, and in Mr. Ehnes's quarto volmiie. We may fdso 
refer the reader to a longer memoir in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. 
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Peter Corneille was born at Rouen, on the Otli of June, IGOO. 
His fiither was in the profession of the law, and held an office oi trust 
under Louis XUI. Young ComeiUe was educated in the Jesuits' 
College at Bouen; and* while there, formed an attachment to that 
sode^, which he maintained unimpaired in aftei^e. He was des- 
tined for the bar. at which hp practised for a short time, but hatl no 
turn for busmesp; and with better warrant than die many, who mistake 
a lazy and vagabond inclination for genius and the muse, he quitted the 
path of ambition and preferni»Mit for a rojui to faino, s]iort«»r, and there- 
fore better suited to an aspiriiii;, hut impatient mind. A French writer 
cougratuhites his country, that ho who would have made an obscure 
and ill-<jualirte(i provincial barrister, bei'anie, l)y diange of phice and 
pursuits, the glory and ornament of a great empire in its most splendid 
day. Cofneille " left his eaUing for an idle trade,** without having 
bespoken the &vour of the.publio by smy minor speetmens of poetical 
talent He seems mdeed to have hung loose upon society, till • petty 
alBiir of gaOantry discovered the mine of his natural genius, though 
not in his purest and richest vein. . The story is told by Fontenelle, 
and has been related of many others witli nearly the same incidents ; 
being the common-place of youthfiil adventure. One of Comeille's 
friends had introduced him to his intendefl wife ; and the lady, without 
any imputation of treachery on the jiart of the supplanter, ttM)k such a 
fancy to him, as induced her to play the jilt towards his introducer. 
Comeille moulded the embarrassment into a comedy entitled Melite. 
The drama liad hitherto been at a low ebb among the French. Their 
tragedy was flat and languid: to comedy, properly so called, they had no 
pretensions. The theatre therefore had hitherto been little attaided by 

persons of condition. Badne describes the French stage when CSor- 
▼ou I. Y 
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neille began to write, as absolutely without order or regularity, taste or 
knowb^dge, as to wl»at coiistitutetl tlie real merits of the drama, llie 

riters, he says, were as ignorant as the spectators. Their subjects 
were extravagant and improbable; neither manners nor characters 
were delineated. Tlie diction was still more faulty tlian the action ; 
the wit was eonimed to the lowest puns. In ebxxt, all the rules of 
art, even thooe of decency and ])ropriety, were vioUted. Tlua descrip- 
ti(ni gives us the history of the in&nt drama in all ages and countries ; 
of Tliespis in bis cart, and of Gammer Ourtoik's needle. 

While the French theatre was in this state 6i degradation, Melite 
apj)eared. "W^hatever its faults might be, there was something in it 
like originality of character; some indications of a comic vein, and 
some ingenious combinations. 'Hie public hailed the new era with 
delight, and tlie poet was astonished at liis own success. The sta^e 
seeme<l all at once to tlouiibii aiul to Jiave taken its pro|)er btatiou 
among the elegant arts and rational amusements. On the strength of 
tlus acquisition, a new company of actors was formed; and the buo> 
cessful experiment was followed up by a series of pieces of the 
same kiq4> between the years 1632 and 1635; Imperfect as they 
were, we may trace in them some sketches of new character, which 
the more methodical and practised dramatists of a later period filled 
out with more skill and higher colouring, but with little claim to 
invention. 

We owe to Corneille one of the most entertaining persoiiai,'es in 
jiio(ieni comedy, — the Chambermaid ; who has succeeded to the ollice 
of the Nurse in the elder drama. Tliis change ^\as partly, ])eriia])s 
principally, produced by that great revolution in the modern stage 
which introduced women upon the boards. While female characters 
were consigned to male representatives, the poet took every opportunity 
of throwing his heroines into breeches to slur over die awkwaidness of 
the boys; and the subordinate instruments of the plot were duly 
enveloped in the hoods and flannels of decrepit cige, while the hard 
features of the adult male vpere easily manufactured into wrinkles. 
But A\iien once real women were brought for>vard, they had their own 
interests to manatee as well as those of the author ; and the artificial 
disfijuise of tiieir j)ersotis would ill luive accorded Avith those specula- 
tions, of which personal beauty formed a main ingredient. It was tlieir 
business therefore, while they conducted the love-affairs of their mis- 
tresses, to interweave an underplot between iJiemselves and the valets. 
Less attractive perhaps than their young ladies in outward show, they 
obtained compensation in the piquancy of wit intrasted to their 
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deiiveiy, and thus divided the intefesl among the spectaton in no 
disadvanfageoiis proportion* 

ComeiUe was also the first who brought the dialogue of polished 
society upon the French stage, which hud hltlicrto been confined to the 
vulgarities of low comedy or the bombast of indated tragedy. But it 
is time to rescue him from the obscurity of his own early compo.sitions. 

His first tragedy was Medea, fO|>i»'(1 principjilly from the faulty 
model of S«nuH*a, wliose prolix decLiiriiifioii, thus c;nly adoptt'd, probably 
exercised an uufuvourable influence on tlie after fortunes of the national 
tragedy. His nephew Fontenelle, indeed, says that " he took flight at 
once, and soared instantly to the sublime." But this sentence has not 
heea eoo&emsd by more impartial critics. The Gontiaent has cm- 
donned the witchcraft; but we are bound to uphold it in defence of 
our own Sbakspeare, who haa clothed lus bags with more picturesque 
and awful attributes than the magnificent and imperial sorceries of 
Commlle, Seneca, or even Euripides himself have exhibited. 

The year 1637 was the era of the production of the Cid ; the play 
not only of France, but of Europe, for it has been traiislated into most 
lani^uages. But a sudden reputation involves its possessor in many 
vexations. Poets were in those days compeUed to he courtiers, if they 
would- prosper. At the Hotel de Rambouillet, an assembly was held, 
consisting of courtly and fashionable authors, who wasted their time in 
composing Iftlact j^amntr and odier fiqqpones of romantic literature. 
Over this society* as wdl as over the pditics of Europe, Richelieu chose 
to be umpire^ He was also the founder of the French Academy, and 
the avowed patron of its members. With this bold upon tlieir good 
maaners, he kept four authors in pay, for the purpose of filling out his 
o^vn dramatic and poetical skeletons. Coroeille consented to be one 
of the party, tmd ^xm so ignorant of the ways of courts as to fancy that 
he might exercise liis judgment independently, lie was even simple 
enough to ))e astonished that the well-meant liberty of making 
some alterations in the plot of one of thuse- ministerial dramus should 
give offence: but as he was too proud to surrender his own judgment, 
or to risk future affronts from due revulsm of the CSardtnal's goodwill, 
he withdrew from the palace, and abandoned himself to uncontrolled 
intercourse with the Muse. Richelieu therefore became the principal 
instigator of a cal^al, which the envy of the wits sufliciently inclined 
tiiem to form. Under such auspices, they entered into a conspiracy 
against the uncourtly offender. The prime minister could not endure 
that the successful intriguer in ])olitical life should be taxed w ith 
f^lure in unravelling the intricacies of a fictitious interest: he there* 

YS 
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fore looked at the real defects in a performauce approved by the 
public with a jauadiced eye, and with but a half-opoied one at its 
unrifiilled beauties. As universal patron* be had settled a pension 
on the poet; but he levelled insidious and dandestine shafts agunst 
his fame. The *'iffitable tribe*' willingly ran to arms, with Scuderi 
al their head, who wrote hostile remarks on the CM, addressed to 
die Academy in the form of an appeal, in the course of Avliich he 
quaintly termed himself the evangelist of truth. According to the 
8tatut»>*! of the Academy, that august body could not take upon itself the 
decision, witliout the consent of l)otli parties. Corneille, liovrever 
indignant ])rolessioii!illy, ^\ as under t<K) many j)ori>onal ol)liii;ati()ns to 
the Cardinal to spurn the authority of a tribunal erected by liim. He 
therefore gave his assent to the reference, but in terms of eonsiderable 
hai^htiness. The Academy drew up a critique, to which they gave 
die modest tide of* Sentiments of the French Academy on die tra^- 
comedy of the Gid." In the executifm ci this delicate commission, die 
learned members contrived to recondle the demands of sound taste and 
criticism ^vith die tact and suppleness of courtiers. They gratified the 
splenetic temper of the minister by censures, the justice of which could 
not l)e crf'^isayed : but tiiey praisi'd tlie beauties of the great scenes with 
a noldcuefis of panegyric, wliieh took iVoiu tlu* author all riijlit to eoui- 
pluin ol partiality. This soleuin judi^nieut was i,nven after five luoutlis of 
debate and negotiation between the Caixlinal and the ucudeiniciuu8, who 
dreaded official frowitt if diey whdly acquitted, and public disgust if 
they condemned against evidence. If it be considered that this in&nt 
institution owed its birth to Ridielieu, and depended on him for its 
future growth, the verdict is highly honourable to the individuals, and 
creditable to the literary character, even when disadvantageously cir- 
cumstanced by being entangled in tlie trammels of a amrt. 

Our limits will not permit the examination of insulated passages, nor 
even individual tragedies: but independently of the splendour of the 
execution, other circumstances attendiiiu^ the career of the Cid prtniuced 
a strong impression on the remainder of Gjrneille's dramatic life. 
The Cid was taken from two Spanish plays, and several passages were 
actual translations; but not in sufficient number to invalidate the 
author*s claim to a la^e share of originality. To set that question at 
rest, in the editions published by himself, he gave the passages taken 
from the Spanish at the bottom of the page. Yet it was objected by 
his rivals and libellers, that the author of Medea and the Cid could 
only imitate or translate : that he had stolen the first of his tragedies 
from Seneca, the second from Guillen de Castro : a clever borrower. 
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without a spark of trance cfenius or invention ! Unluckily for this bold 
assertion, amoug otliti European languages, this French play was 
translated into Spauii»h ; and die nation, whence die piece was pro- 
fewedly derived, thougbt it worth while to leeover it in the dress given 
to it by an illnstrioiu Ibteigner. Against snch unfounded censures it 
will be suflident to quote the authority of BoOeau« who speaks of the 
Cid as a merveiile naissante. 

Having achieved his first great success on a Spanish subject and 
after a Spanish model, it is not improljable tliat, liad all j^one smoothly, 
he would have continued to draw liis resources from the sanic fuuutain. 
But vexation and reseutmeiit, usually at variance witli t:;oo(l policy, now 
conspired with it ; and put him on ^eekinc: a new road to fame. lie 
had, as it should seem, intended to transplant a succession of Spanish 
histories and fables, with all the entanglement of Spanish contrivance 
in the weaving of plots. But in weighing the objections started against 
his jnece, he found that they applied rather to his Spanish ori^nals 
than to his own adaptation ; he therefore detennined to cut the knot of 
future controversy, by adopting the severity of the classical modeh 
To tins we owe Horace, Pompee, CSnna» andPolyeuctej-^^nastcqneces 
which his more polished but more feeble successors in vain aspired to 
ennilate. Thus did this ean;er war of criticism produce a crisis in the 
dramatic history of France. Its staii;e would probably, but ibr this, 
have l>een heroic and chivalrous, not, as it is, Roman, and after the 
manner of the ancients. It might even have rivalled our own in tragi- 
comedy; — tliat munster stigmatized by Voltaire us the offspring of 
barbarism, although, and perhaps because, he " pilfered snug" from it; 
and might hope, by undervaluing the article> to escape detection as the 
purloiner. 

At the end of three years, devoted to the study of the ancients, the 
injured autlior avenged the injuries levelled against the Cid by the pro- 
duction of Horace. Althoui^h the impetuous poet had not yet subdued 
his genius to the trammels of just arrangement, unity of action, and the 
other severe rules of the classic drama, such was the originaln y of 
conception, the force of character, and grandeur of sentiment displayed 
in this performance, that new view s of excellence were opene<l to the 
abtonished audience. Voltaire, with all the pedantry of mechanical 
criticism, objects to Horace, that in it there are three tragedies instead 
of one. Whatever may be the force of this objection with the French, 
it will weigh little with a people inured to the irregular sublimity and 
unfettered splendour of Shakspeare. Cinna redeemed many of the 
enm of Horace* and improved upon its various merits. The suffrages 
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of the public were divided between it and Polyeucte, as the author's 
masterpiece. But Diyden considered the Cid and Ginna as bis two 
best plays ; and speaks of Polyeude sarcastically, as *'in matters of 
religion, as solemn as the long stops upon our organs.*' 

Before the perforniance of Polyeucte, Comeille read it at the Hote 
de Rambouillet That tribunal affected sovereign authority in affairs of 
wit. Even the reputation of the author, now in all its splendour, could 
no further cominaiid the civilities of the critics, than to " damn witli 
faint prui.se." Some dciys afterwards, Voiture called on Ct)rneiile, 
and, after much complimentary circuinlocutiou, took tlie liberty of just 
hintiiii:;, that its success was not likely to answer expectation: above 
all, that its ChrUtian spirit was calculated to give offence. Gorneille, 
much alarmed, was about to withdraw it firom rehearsal: thepei^ 
suasions of an inferior player spirited him up to risk the consequences 
of avowing himself a Christian in an infidel court. Thus, probably, a 
hangerNm of the theatre had the honour of pmrenting a repetition of 
that malice, by which rival wits attempted to arrest the career of 
the Cid. 

The winter of 1641-43 produced La Mort de Fomp^e and Le 

Meiitcur. 

The openins^ of La Mort de Ponipee has been frequently commended 
for grandeur of eoneeptiou and oritjinnlit^f ; and the skill cannot be 
denied, by \\ iiich the enunciation of the circumstances producing the 
interest of ^e piece is render^ consistent wrdi the dignity of the subject 
and characters. The same praise cannot be conceded to die inflation of 
the dialogue and the intolenUe length of the speech^. But the con- 
cluding speech of Gsesar to the second scene of the third act, and the 
whole of the fourth act, notwitiistanding the censure of Diyden, botli on 
this tragedy and the Gnna, that they are not so properiy to be called 
plays, as long discourses of reason and state," irifiy be selected as 
favoural)le specimens of the style and pou er of French dialoiijne. 

A short notice will be sufficient for the ci intMly of G)rneiUe; and the 
piMflui'lion ot j^e Menteur, his mi st cclcbraWtl i>iece, aflbrds the fittest 
<»|)|»oi1 unity. As the Cid was imitated from Guillen de Castro, L^p^ 
de Vega furnished the ground-work of Le Menteur. It is considered 
lo be the first genuine example of the comedy of intrigue and character 
m France; for Melite was at beat but a mere attempt Before this 
time, there was no unsophisticated nature^ no conventional manners, no 
truth of ddineation. Mirth was raised by extravagance, and curiosity 
by incidents bordering on the imiwssible. Comeille appealed to nature 
and to truth : however ipipeifect the execution, in comparison with that 
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of Ills next su( ( (--sor in comedy, be proved that he knew how as 
well as MeljNDint'ue ought to be drawn. The sjreatest conipliuit-nt, 
perhaps, that can be paid to his genius is, tliat he pointed out the i-oad 
both to Racine and MoUere. 

The year 1645 gave birth to Rodogune,in which, having before touched 
the aprings of wmider and pi^, he worked on his audience by the more 
powerful iMijL^ine of terror. His subsequent pieces were below his 
former level, and betrayed, not so much the decay of genius £r(»n the 
crrowing infirmities of nature, as that fatal mistake in writing themtetvet 
out, so common to authors in the province of imagination. Tlie cold 
reception of Pertharite disgusted the |R>et, and he renounced the fttan^e 
in a splenetic little preface to the printed i>lay, complaining that '' he 
had been au author too long to be a fashionable one." The turmoil of 
tiie court and the gaiety of the theatre had not effaced his early senti- 
ments of piety and religion ; he therefore betook himself to the translation 
of Kempis 8 Imitation of Jesus Christ, which he peifomied veiy finely. 
This gave rise to a ridiculoua and unfounded story, that the fint bodk 
VI as imposed on him as a pownce; the second, by the Queen^s command; 
and the third, by the terrors of conscience during a severe illness. 

As the mortification of failure faded away with time, his passion 
for the theatre revived. Notwithstanding some misgivings, he was 
encouraged by Fouijuet Destrin in in/>0 -(ftPr six years' absence. He 
bt'gati ag^ain, with more benefit to his |M»piiiarity tlian to his true fame, 
with CEdipus ; — the noblest and moht pathetic subject, inobt nobly 
treated, d ancient tragedy. La Toison d*Qr came neict; a spectacle 
got up for the King's marriage ; — a species of piece in which the poet 
always plays a suhordinate part to the scene-punter and the dress- 
maker. Sertorius is to be noticed as having given scope to tlie fine 
declamatory powers of Mademoiscdle Ghdron, the Siddons cf the French 
stage* 

Berenice rose to an unenviable fame, principally in consequence of 
the following circumstances. Hcnriflta of Englfnul, tin ii Duchess of 
Orleans, whom Fontenelle had the gwd manners to compliment as " a 
princess who had a liigh relisli for ^\ orks of genius, and had been able 
to call forth some sparks of it even in a barbarous country privately 
set Gomeille and Racine to work on Ae same subject. Ilieir pieces 
were represmted at the same time; and the struggle between a worn- 
out veteran and a champion in the vigour of youth, terminated, as 
might have been expected, in the victor)- of the latter. This literary 
contest was known by the title of " the duel." Tlie experiment proves 
the love of mischief, but says little for the good taste or benevolence 
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of tlie ruyal instigator. Pulch^rie and Surena were his last produc- 
tions : both better tban Berenice, with sufficient merit to render the 
close of his literary life respectable, if not splendid. 
The personal history of Gomeille furnishes little anecdote ; we have 

only further to state, that he was cliosen a Member of the French 
Academy in 1647, .-uul wits Dean of that society at the time of hb 
death, which took j)l5ice in 16b4, in his seventy-ninth jear. 

He is said to have been a man of a devout and mehiiicholy cast. He 
gjK>ke little in company, even on subjects ^vhich his pursuits had made 
his own. The author of ' Melanij^es dllistoire et du Literature,' a 
work published under the nanjo of Vigueut Marville, but really written 
by the Pere Bouaventure d' Ayounne, a Cistercian monk of Paris, says, 
that "the first time he saw him, he took him fer a tradteman of Rouen. 
Ifis O(mversation was so heavy as to be extremely tiresome if it lasted 
long** But whatever might be the outward coarseness or dulness of 
the man, he was mild of temper in his femily, a good husband, parent, 
and fiiend. His worth and inte^ty were unquestionable; nor had 
his connexion with the court, of which he was not fond, taught liim that 
art of cringing so necessary to fortune and promotion. Hence his 
reputation was alnio.st tiie only advantage accruing to him from his 
productions. His works havt^ ht>en often printed, and consist of more 
tlian thirty plays, tragedies and conu'dies. 

Those who wish for a more detailed account of this great writer will 
find it in his life, by Fontenelle, in Voltaire's several prefaces, in 
Racine's Speedi to tlw Frrach Academy on the admission of his brother 
Thomas, and in Bayle. Many scattered remarks on him may also be 
found throu|^iout Dryden's critical prefaces, 
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EDMvmii "BAJLun; one of the greattesk astrooomezs' of ao age which 

produced many, was bora at a country house named Haggerston, in the 
parish of St Leonard, Slioreditch, October 29, 1656. His father, a 
weahhy citizen and soapboiler, intrusted the care of his son's education 
to Dr. Gale, master of St. Paul's School. Here young Halley applied 
himself to the study of mathematics and astronomy with w hat was 
then considered great success ; for, before he left school, he under- 
stood the use of the celestiid globe, and could construct a sun-dial; 
and, as he has hinuelf infonned vu, had already ohsenred the variatioii 
of the needle. 'In 1673, heing in the seventeenth- year of his age, he 
was entered of Queen's College, (Moid, and two years aUterwards 
gave the first proof of his astronomical gexiiu^hy publishing, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, 1676, "a direct and geometrical method 
of finding the Aphielia and Eccentricities of the Planets." His father, 
who seems to have had none of that anti[)atliy to a son's engaging 
in literary or scientific pursuits, whieii is represented as comnum 
to men of commerce by the writers of that age, supplied him liberally 
with astronomical iustrmneuts. Thus assisted, he made many ob- 
servations, particularly of Jupiter and 'Salum, by means of which 
he dieoorered diaft the motion of Saturn was slower, and that of 
JupHer quicker than could be accounted for by the existing taUes ; 
and made some progress in correcting those tables aoeordingly. But 
he Booa found that oottling could be done without a good catalogue of 
tlie stars. This, it appears, he had some intention of forming; but 
finding that llevelius and Flamsteed were already employed on the 
same work, he proposed to himself to proceed to the southern hemi- 
sj)here, and to complete the design by observing those stars which 
never rise above the horizons of Djmtzic and Greenwich. Having 
obtained his father's consent, and an allowauce of £300 a-yeur ; and 
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having fixed upon St. Helena as the most convenient spot, he applied 
to Sir Joseph Williamsou Sir Jonas Moor, the Secretary of State 
and tlic Surveyor of the Ordnance. Tiiese geutlemen represented his 
iiiUiitiuii ir! a favourable light to Charles II., and also to the East- 
India Company, who promijied him every assistance in their power. 
Thus protected, he set out for St. Helena in 1G76 ; his principal instru- 
ments being a sextant of fire feet attd a half radius, and a telescope of 
twenty-four feet in length. He found the climate not so favourable 
as he had been led to believe, and moreover describes himself as dis- 
gusted with the treatment ]ie received from the Governor. Under 
these disadvantages, he nevertheless formed a catalogue of 350 stars, 
wliich he afterwards published under the name of * Cutalogus Stellarum 
Australium.' He culled a new constellation which he had obsen'ed, 
by ilie title Rabur Carullnnnu in honour of llic well-known oak of 
Charles II. While at St. Helena he also observed a transit of 
Mercury, and suggested the use which nii^ht he nuide oi similar 
phenomena in the determination of the snn*8 distance from the earth. 
He first observed the necessity of shortening the pei^ulum as it 
approached the equator; or, at least, when Hook afterwards mentioned 
the circumstance to Newton, it was the first time the latter had heard 
of the fact 

Soon after his return to England, in November, 1678, Halley 
obtained the dei^ree of INf.A. from the University of Oxford, 
royal mandate, and was elected Fello\v of the Royal Society. This 
body had been requested by Hevelius to select somepei'son who mii^ht 
add the southern stars to his calalo£rue. A dispute was also j lending 
between him and Hook, as to the use of telescopes in observing the 
stars, to which the former objected. To aid Hevelius. as well as to 
decide upon the character of his observations, Halley went to Dantsic, 
and it is related, as a proof of the energy of his character, that in one 
month from the time of his landing in England he publidied his 
catal<^e, procured a mandate, took the degree, was elected FltS., 
arranged to go to Dantzic, and wrote to Hevelius. He arrived on the 
9S)\\\ of May, 1679, and the same niijht entered ujwn a series of 
observations wiUi Hevelius, whirh he continued till July, when he 
returned to Euglaud, fully satisfird < [ his cumljutor's accuracy. 

In 1680 he again visited the ( uiitiuent. Between Paris and Calais 
he had a sight of the celebrated comet oi that year, well iiuown as 
the one by observations of which the orbit of these bodies was dis- 
covered to be nearly a parabohu He returned from his traveb in the 
year 1681, and shordy after mairied the daughter of a Mr. Tooke 
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tlien Auditor of the Exchequw, which unioo lasted fifty*five years. 
He settled at Lriingtony where, ibr more than ten years, he occupied 
himself with his usual pursuits, of the results of which we 
presently speak more j)articul;irly. 

In 1691 the Savilian Proiessorship of Astronomy Ijecaine vacant, 
and, as Whiston relates, on the authority of Dr. Beulley, Bishop 
iStiiLmytleet was re(|uested to recommend Mr. Halley. But the astro- 
nomer's avowed diabelief of Christianity interfered with his election in 
this instance, and the Professorship was given to Dr. Gregory. It is 
fdated by Sir David Brewster that Hatley, when inclined to enter 
npon rel^oin subjects with Newton, always received a check in 
words like the following, " You have not studied the subject — I have.*' 

Alter the ahove-meutioned failure, our astronomer received from 
King William the commission of Captain in tht» Navy, with command 
of a small vessel. The singularity of the reward need not surprise us, 
when the saiiu' nionareli ufiTered a company olMraj^'oons to Swift : indeed 
the pursuits of Caj>t a in Ilalley Avere nearly akin lo lliose of uavigulion, 
and he himself mi^ht be aiuiust ab well (|nulilieil lor bailing, though 
perhaps not for fighting a sliip, as most of his brother officers. In his 
new character Halley made two voyages, the first to the Mediter- 
ranean, the Brazils, and the West Indies, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the variation of the magnet, a subject in which be was much 
interested, and of which he afterwards puhlished a chait ; the second 
to ascertain the latitudes and jkwgitudes of the principal points in 
the British Channel, and the course of the tides. In ITO^J he was 
elected Savilian Prcd'essor of Geomelrv, on the <leath of the celebrated 
Wallis. He received, about the same time, ihe dei^ree of Doctor 
of Law.s, whieli is conferred without requiring suhscription to the 
Articles of the Church. In his connexion with the University he 
superintended several parts of the edition of the Graek Geometers, 
which was printed at the University press. 

HaXiej succeeded Sir Hans Sloane, in 1713, as Secretary to the 
Royal Society ; and, in 1719, on the death of Flamsteed, he was 
appointed Astronomer iRoyal at Greenwich. In tliis employment he 
continued till his death, under the patronage of Queen Caroline, wife 
of (irors^e II., who procured for him the half-pay of the rank he 
foniu I ly ]ield in the navy. In 1737 he was seize<l with a paralytic 
disorder ; but nevertheless continued his labours till within a sliort 
time of his death, which took j)lace in January, 1742, at the age 
of eighty-five. He was interred at L«ee, near Blackheath, where a 

monument was erected to him and his wife by tlieir two daughters. 

as 
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In person Dr. Halley was rather tall, thin, and fair, and remarkable 
as well for energy as vivacity of character. He cultivated the friend- 
ship and acquired the esteem of liis most distinguished contemporaries, 
and particularly of Newton, spite ot their very dili'ereut opinions. 
Indeed it may be said that to iiini we owe, in some degr^ the pub- 
lication of the ' Principia;' for Halley being engage d upon the oonsider- 
ation of Kepler's hiw» as it hsd been discovered by observslion, Tix.» 
tiiat the squares of the periodie times of planets are as the cubes of 
thor distances, and suspecting that this might be accounted for on 
the supposition of a centripetal force, varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, implied himself to prove the connexion geometrically, 
in which he was unable to succeed. In this difficulty he applied to 
Hf)ok and Wren, neither of ^vliom could help him, and was rocoin- 
niended to consult Newton, tiien Liir.usian Professor at Cambridge. 
FollowinL' this advice, he found in t ii all he wanted; and did not 
rest untii iie iiaii per.sua(icd his uew ucquanitaucc to give the results of 
his discoveries to the world. In about two years idler this, the first 
edition of the * Finndpia* was pubUdied, and the proofs were corrected 
by Iblley, who supplied the well-known lislin verses which stand at 
Ike beginning of the work. 

In conversation, Halley appears to have been of a jocose and some- 
what satirical disposition. Tlie following anecdote of him, which is 
told by Whiston, displays the usual modesty of tlie latter, when speak- 
ing of })iniself : *' On my refusal from him of a glass of wine on a 
Wednesday or Friday, he said lie was afraid I had a pope m my belly, 
which I deni<'d. and added buiiunvhat bluntly, that had it not been for 
the rise now and then of a Liuther or a Whiston, he M ould liimsell' have 
gone down on his knees to St. Winifred or St Bridget, which he 
knew not how to cootradict" It is related that when Queen Caroline 
offered to obtun an increase of Halley's salary as Astronomer Royal, 
he replied, " Pray, your Majesty, do no such thing, for should the salazy 
be incr^Med, it might become an object of emolument to place there 
some unqualified needy dependant, to the ruin of the institution." And 
yet the s\\m which he would not suffer to be increased was only- 
jClOO a-year. 

To give even a catal<tj]^ue of the various ial)ours of Halley, would 
require more space tiiuu we can here devote to the subject. For a 
more detailed account both of his life and discoveries, we must refer 
the reader to the Biographia Britannica, to Delambr^ Hisbnre de 
TAstronomie au dix-huitidme Siede, livre II., and the Fkih)6ophical 
IVansactions of the time in which he lived; or better perhaps to the 
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BliBoellanea Curiosa, London, 1726> a eelection of papers from the 
Transactions, containing the most remarkable of those written by 
Halley. We shall, nevertheless, proceed briefly to notice a few of the 
discoveries on which the fame of our astronomer is built. 

The most remarkable of them, to a conmiun reader, is the conjecture 
of tbe rrtui u of a comet. Some earlier astronuaiers, as Kepler, hud 
imagined the motion of these bodies to be rectilinear. Newton, iu 
explaioing the principle of luuTenal gnvitatkm, showed how a ocnnet 
might deseribe a parabola, and also how to cslcnkte its motioiv and 
compare it with observation. HeveUns had already indicated the 
enrvalure of a eomelfa path, and Dfirfdf a Saxon clergyman, had 
calculated the path of the comet of 1680 upon this supposition. 
Halley, in computing the parabolic elements of all the comets wliich 
had been well observed up to his time, suspected, from the general 
likeness of the three, that the comets of 1531, lt)07. and iri^2, were 
tbe same. He was tlie more confirmed in this, by knon inglhat comets 
had been seen, though no good observations were recorded, in the 
years 1305, 1380, and 145G, giving, with the former dates, a chain of 
di£ferences of 75 and 76 years alternately. Halley supposed, there- 
fore, that the orbit of this comet was, not a parabola, but a very 
dongated eUipse, and that it would vetnm about the year 1758. The 
truth of bis conjecture was fuUy confirmed in January, 1759, by 
Messier. The first person, however, who saw Halley*s comet, as it is 
now called, was George Palitzch, a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Dresden, who had studied astronomy by himself, and fitted up a small 
observatory. 

But a much more useful exertmii »ttUalley*8 genius and power of 
calculation is tu Le lound in his lesearclies on the lunar theory. It 
is to him that we are iudebie(i tor first starting the idea of finding 
thQ longitude at sea by means of the moon's place, which is now 
univeradly adopted. The principle of this jMoblem is as follows. 
An observer- at sea can readily find the time of day by means of the 
sun or a star, and can thereby oorrect a watdL If he eonld at the 
same moment in which he finds his own time, also disoover that at 
Greenwich, the difference between the two, turned into degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, would be his longitude east or west of Green- 
wich. If, therefore, he carries with him a Nautical Almanac, in which 
the times of various astronomical phenomena are registered, as t!iey 
will take phace at Greenwich, or rather as they will be seen by an 
observer placed at the centre of the earth with a Greenwich clock, he 
can observe any one of these phenomena, and reduce it also to the 
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centre. He will then know the corresponding moments of time, for 
his own position and that of Greenwich. The moon traverses the 
of its orbit in little more th.m '27 davs, and therefore moves 
rapidly with respect to the fixed stars, its niotiou being ueurly a whole 
sign of the zodiac in 4b hours. If we observe the distance between 
the moon uud a star, and iiiid it to be ten degrees, the longitude of the 
Iklace in which the observatim ii mftde can be known es afof«nid» if 
the ahnanac will uHl what time it was at Greenwich when the moon 
was at diat same distance from the star. Iii the time of Halley, 
though it was known that the moon moved nearly in an eUipse, yet the 
elements of that eilipBe» and the Tarious irregulurities to whieh it is 
subject, were very imperfectly ascertained. It had, however, been 
known even from the time of the Chaldeans, that some of these irre- 
gularities have a pcriwl, as it is called, of little more than eighteen 
years, that is, l)eL;iii attain in (he same order alter every eiHiteen years ; 
the periods aud (juanlilies ut several other errors had also been dis- 
covered with something like accuracy. To make good lunar tables, 
that is, tables from which the place of the moon might be correctly 
calculated beforehand, became the object of Halley's ambiiion. He 
therefore obsenred the moon diligently during the whole of one of the 
periods of eighteen years, that is, from the end of 1731 to that of 
1739, and produced tables which were published in 1749, after his 
death, and were of great service to astronomers. He also made 
anothtt observation on tlie motion of the moon, which has since given 
rise to one of the finest diseoveries of Laplace. In raleulatini^ from 
our t:i!>les llie time of an ancient eclipse, observed at Balj\ Ion, b. c. 
12[ \ 111 found thai, hud the tables been correct, it would have ha[>- 
j)ent tl three hours sooner than, accordinj^ to Ptolemy, it did happen. 
This might have aiisen iVum an error in the Jjabylouiau observa- 
tion ; but on looking at other eclipses, he found that the ancient ones 
always happened later than tiie time indicated by his table, and that the 
differmce became less and 1^ as he approached his own time. From 
hence he concluded that the moon's average duly motion is subject 
to a very small acceleration, so that a lunar month at ])resent is in a 
very slight degree shorter than a month in the time of the Ghaldeana 
This was al^erwards shouTi by Laplace to arise from a very slow 
diminution in the eecentricity of the earth's orl)!t. cnnscf! bv the 
attraction of tiie planets. For a further account of llalley s aslrouo- 
mical labours, we may refer to the History of Astronomy in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, page 79. 

We must also ascribe to Halley the first correct a])plictttion of the 
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. barometer to die meaflurement of the heights of mouataios. Mariotte, 
who first enunciated the remarkable law that the elastic foroee of 
gases are in the inverse proportion of the spaces which they occupy, 
had prcvioTisIy given a formula for the determination of these same 

heigliis, entirely wrong in principle, and itiappliciible in practice. 
Halley, whuse profound mathematical knowledge made him fuily equal 
to the task, investigated and discovered the common formula, which, 
with some corrections for the temperature of the mercury in the baro- 
meter and the air without it, is m use at this day. We have already 
menfioiied that Halley sailed to various parts of the earth with a 
fiew to determiue the variation of the magnet The result of his 
labours was communiested to the Royal Society in a map of the lines 
of e4[ual variation, and also of the course of the trade-winds. He 
attempted to miplaia the phenomena of the compass by wppoeing that 
the earth is one great magnet, having four poles, two near each pole 
of the eqnator ; and further accounts for the variation which the com- 
pass undergoes from year to ycnv in tlie same ])iaee, by imagining a 
magnetic sphere, interior to the surface of the eariii, a\ liich nucleus or 
inner globe turns on uxi axis with a velocity of rotation very little 
differing from that of the earth itself. This hypothecs has shared the 
6le oi many others purely mathematical ; that |9» invented to show how 
the observed phenomena might be produced, without any ground of 
observation for believing that they really aie so produ<^. If we 
put together the astronomical and geographical discoveries of Halley, 
and remember that the former were pnnci pally confined to those 
points wliich bear upon the subjects of the latter, we ?hall be able 
to find a title for their author less liable to cavil than that of the 
Prince of Astronomers, winch has .suaietimes been bestowed upon him; 
we may safely say that no man, either before or since, has done more 
to improve the theoretical part of navigation, by the diligent observa- 
tion idike of heavenly and earthly phenomena. 

We pass over many minor subjects, such as his improvement of the 
diving'Ml, or his measurement of the quantity of fluid abstracted by 
evaporation firom the sea, to come to an application of science in whiidi 
he led the way,<— 4be investigation of the law of mortality. From 
observations communicated to the Royal Society of the births and 
deaths in the city f>f Breslau, he constructed the first table of mortality, 
which was in a great measure the foundation of the celebrated hypo- 
thesis of De IMoivre, that the decrements of human life are nearly et^ual 
at ail ages ; that is, tliat out of elghty-isix persons l>orn, one dies every 
year, until all are gone. Halley's table, as might be expected, was not 
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very applifiable to human life in England, dther then or mm, but the 

effect of example is conspicuous in this instance. Before the death 
of Halley the tables of Keraeboom were published, and four yean 
afterwards, those of De Parcieux. 

We will not enlarge on the purely matheniutical investigations of 
liaiiey, whicli would possess 1)ut little interest for the general reader. 
We may mention, li^ n ever, his method for tlie soiutiou of et|uations, 
his * Analogy of the Logarithmic Tangents to the Meridian Line, or sum 
of the secants,' his algebraic investigation of the place of the focus of 
a lens, and his improvement of the method of finding logarithms. 
From the latter we quote a sentence, which, to the reader, for whose 
benefit we liave omitted entering upon any diseusaion of these subjects, 
will appear amusing enough, if indeed he does not shrink to see how 
miidi he has degenerated from iiis ancestors. After describing a 
pHH-ess which contains calculation enough for most people; and which 
further directs to multiply sixty figures by sixty figures, be adds, " If 
the curiosity of any gentleman that has leisure would prompt him to 
undertake to do the logarithms of all prime numlnTS under 100,000 to 
2,j or 30 fii^ures, I dare assure him that the facilit)- of this method 
will invite hiin thereto ; nor caii anything more easy be desired. 
And to encourage him, I here give the logarithms of the first prime 
numbers under 20 to 60 places.** One look at these encouraging rows 
of figures would be suflieient for any but a calculating boy. 

No one who is conversant with the mathematicB and their appli- 
cations can read the life of the mathematicians of the seventeenth 
century without a strong feeling of respect for the manner in which 
they overcame obstacles, and of gratitude for the labour which they 
have saved their siiceesjsors. The brilliancy of later names has, in 
some degree, eclipsed their fame with the multitude ; Init no one 
acquainted with the history of science can forget, how with p(x>r 
instruments and imperfect processes, they achieved successes, but for 
which Laplace might have made the first rude attempts towards 
finding the longitude, and Lagrange might have discovered the law 
which connects the coefficients of &e binomial theorem. Bat even of 
these men the same thing may one day he said ; and future analysts 
may wonder how Laplace, with liis paltry means of investigation, 
QOtdd aeeount for the phenomencm of the acceleration of the nuMm's 
motion ; and future astronomers may, should such a sentence as the 
present ever meet their eyes, be surprised that the observers of the 
nineteenth century should bold their beads so high above those of 
the seventeenth. 
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The Ducdfr Svlly is •edebrated ss^iIm cunpttuon, minister^ and histo- 
rian of HeABy -IV.,4h.c most p^iniliir of French monacdis. Eminent 
among his 0Bntem|>ornri<>R \\ot\i as a soldier and as a financier, it is his 
especial" glory that he hihoured to promote the welfare of the indus- 
trious classes, \v\wn other statesmen reirarded them- but as thi^ fount 
from which royal extravagance was to he supplied. 

Maximirmn, son of Francois de Uethune, Baron de Rosny, and of 
Charlotte Diiuvtt, daughter of a President of the Chamber of 
Accounts ttt Parii. was'bt>m it-Hospy in the year 1558. • His-fimily 
was aOBisBl^ ilhutrioiikrand once- wealthy, but his paternal grandfather 
had afanoA'SOiiied it i>y his exbavagance* his 'matennd gtsandfitther 
disinherited him becaose he eiQbvaeed theieConned reHgiciirv atid ^th 
a slight annual allowance young Rosny had tOjfSeek his tfivn fortune in 
the extravagant profession of amis, liy n sa^-e economy and order lie, 
however, supported himself, and escaped tiie dependence and dishonour 
consequent on extravagance in ft poor man. When thirteen years of 
age he was presented hy his father to the young Prince of Navarre, 
who was only seven years older than himself, and who at once con- 
ceired that affection for him which was destined to c«tfe only with 
hb own life./ ■ . 

On ifae aemoraide day «f 8t'Barthelta»sw, Rosnywas 'iii' Paris, 
engaged m the jnoseeuthm of his itudies. A .-known, memberof the 
Protestant Church, his life was in jeopardy : his servant arul his tutor 
fell yictiim to the rage of the Papists, and he himself, obliged to quit 
his chambers for a safer hiding-[)lace, and cxposecl to imminent dangers 
in traversing the streets, o\\t (l liis deliverance more than once to a 
union of courage and coolness not very conunon in a youth of thirteen. 
After this event he, as well as his patron and friend Henry of Xavarre, 
conformed for a time to the observances of the Homau Catliulic reli- 
gion ; but in 1576, when Henry escaped from the thraldom in which 
he had been held, abjured Catholicisni and placed himself at the head 
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of a Protesl.uit amiy, Rosny was the ronipanion ofliis fliglit, aiul first 
began to carry anus in liis .service Wis noMe Itirlh, nm\ the favour of 
his master, •would :it once have st ruicd him military r;iiik, hut Rosiiy 
prcfi rrcd to serve as a hinijde volunteer, in order, as he said, to learn 
tlje art oi war by its elements. 

At the surprise of R£de, at the of Villefraaehe, at the taking of 
Eause and Gahors, at the battle of Marmande, and in all the dangerous 
afiain in which Henry engaged, Rosny was always at his side. His 
good services, and the affection borne him by bis master, did not, how- 
ever, prevent a quarrel, which, it must be said, was provoked by his 
own imprudence and aggravated by liis own pride. In spite of the com- 
mands of the Prince of Navarre, who had wisely prohibited the practice 
of referring private quarrels to the. arbitrement of the sword, Rosny 
acted as second in a duel, in which one of the principals was des- 
perately wounded. The Prince's anger at the hreach of discipline 
was exasperated by a stmng personal regard for the wouude«l man. 
He sent for Sully, rebuked him iu harsh terms, and said that he 
deserved to lose his head for what he had done. The pride of the 
young soldier was touched ; he replied that he was neither vassal nor 
subject of Navarre, and. would henceforth seek the service of a more 
grateful master. T!i(> Prince rejoined in severe terms and turned his 
back on him; and Rosny was quitting the court, when the Queen, 
who knew his value, interfered, and reconciled him with her son. 

Not long after he quitted Henry's service, alleging that he had 
pledged his word to accompany the Due d'Alen^on, afterwards Due 
d'Anjou, brother of Henry III., in his contest lor tlie sovereignty of 
Flaiiders ; where, in case of siiccess, he was to be put in possession of 
the estates which had belonged to his maternal grandfather. In this 
campaign he gained neither honour nor profit, and soon returned to 
his original inaster. Henry received him with open arms, and, as if to 
prove that absence liad not affected his confidence and esteem, sent 
him a few days after on an important mission to Paris. 

In the troubled times which followed, Rosny was unshaken in devo- 
tion to the cause which he had esjwused. He Hccompanied Henry, 
when that prince, with only nineteen followers, threw himself, as a last 
resource, into La Rochelle. He undertook an embassy from that eity to 
Henry III., then almost us much persecuted by tlie League as the King 
of Nuvarre himself. In his ^Memoirs he has left a striking descripUou 
of the degraded condition of that sovereign, who had entirely abandoned 
himself to fiivourites and menials of the court. " His Majc i>ty was in 
his cabins ; he had his sword by his sid^ a hooddirown over his 
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shoulders, a little bonnet on his head, and a basket full of little dogs 
hnufr round his neck by a broad riband." lie listened to Rosny ^^ ith 
vacant stupidity, nt-itlicr moviiii^' his feet, his hands, nor liis head. 
AVIieii he sjjoke, lie conijiluineil of tlie audacity and insults of tlic! 
League — said that nothing would go w 1 11 in France until the King of 
Navarre went to mass — ^but agreed, finally, that Romy might treat 
with the envoys of the Protestant Cantons of Switzer1aiid» in his oame 
as well as the King of Na?arre*s, for the raising of twenty thousand 
Swiss troops, to be employed between the two soverrigns. 

Ifenry, through his imprudence, lost all the advantages which Itis 
faithful servant's treaty with the Swiss might have secured to him ; but 
neitiier disgusted nor dispirited by this folly, Rosny persevered in his 
attachment to a cause which seemed altoi^cther (h'spi'rato to most 
others. He was at the si<'iji' of Fontenay, and at the hrilliaiit victory 
of Coutras, for whicii tiie King of Navarre was mati rially indchled to 
ilie artillery under Rosny 's command. His next gieat undertaking 
was to effect an entire reconciliation between his master and tlie King 

France. Having succeeded in this, the eyes of all France thencefor- 
ward rested upon him as the only man who could re-establish the dis- 
tracted kingdom. Such was the enthusiasm of many of the French at 
tlie time, that th^ called him " Le Dieu Rosny." 

Tlie desired reconciliation had not loTii,^ l)een made when Henry IIL 
wa*? as«!a?:siiiat('d by ii f malic monk, and ihc Kiii*^ of Navarre laid chaiin 
to tlie vacant throne. J>ut much remained to be done ere he could 
trarifpiilly seat himself upon it. His rebijion whs an iiisnnjiountable 
olKstacIc t(» the mass of the nation, and the Liengue was all-jK>werful in 
many parts uf France and held possession of Paris. 

Rosny fought with his accustomed valour at the battles of Arques 
and Ivry. At the latter he well nigh lost his lile : he received five 
wounds, had two horses killed under him, and fell at last among a heap 
of slaiD. The manner in which he retired from this field, with four 
prisoners of the ]il:,dn'st distinction and the standard of the enemy's 
commander-in-chief, is one of the most romantic incidents to be found 
in authentic history. 

After the victory of Ivry, Rosny did not rcc»^ive the rewards he 
merited, and he remained for some time at his estate under pretence of 
ill health, but secretly dibiacliued to return to the service of one who 
had shown little real gratitude for his long and faithful adherence. 
No sooner, however, did he leam that Henry was about to undertake 
the siege of Paris, than he left his retreat and hastened again to his 
master's side. His wounds were still uncured: he appeared before 
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the King leaning on cratches and with an arm in a sUng. Touched 
by his devotedness and his niekncholy state, Heury loaded huu with 
caresses, and insisted that he should not expose himself for the present 
but ranain near Us person to assist him whh his counsels. 

When Henry first meditated his reeantation of the Protestant 
faith, he consulted Rosny on this all-important subject. The honest 
soldier after revie^Wng the state of the parties opposed to the King, 
and holding out the hope that they would disagree among tliem- 
selves and fall to pieces, said, " With regard to your cliJinj^e of rcli- 
i^ioii, it cannot l>e olhcruisi; llian advantageous lo you, seeing that 
your eiieniies have no other ])rete\t for their liu.^ulity, ]>ut, sire, it is 
between you and your conscience to decide on this in)|>urtant article*." 
Shortly after this conversation the death of the Duke of Parma 
relieved Henry from one of his most formidable enemies; but the 
imphicable Leaguers, now becotiung meanly desperate, laid plots 
agfiinst his life, and, it is said, even sent assassins to Mantes, where 
the King was residing, Henry thought to provide for his personal 
safety by continually surrounding himself by a corps of fattlifttl 
English soldiers who were in his service ; but Rosny, knowing the 
craft and aiuhicity of fanaticism, and warned of the danger wliich 
menaced the comj^etitor for the crown by the untimely fate of its last 
wearer, was kept in a stiite of continual alarm. At last, sinking his 
attadiment to the reformed religion in his attachment to his King 
and his friend, he supplicated, on his knees, that he would conform 
to the doctrmes of the Roman Catholic Church. And this the King 
did almost immediately after. Kosny continued a Fhitestant. Many 
of the cities of France now submitted to Henry, but Houen, one 
of the most unpoiiant of the number, was only gained over by the 
skilfid negotiations of Rosny, who shortly after treated, and* Mith 
e(jual success, with the Duke de Bouillon, tlie Duke de Guise, 
and other fonnichibh* enemies of the King. In return for these 
valuable services, he was ailiiiitted into the Councils of War and 
Finance, where his honesty aiid the lavour of ids master soon roused 
the corrupt and jeakus members of those departments oi govermnent 
against him, Sogreat, indeed, were his annoyances that in the absence 
of Henry he withdrew again to his estates, and was only induced to 
return to his post by a personal visit fiom his sovereign. 

The King, who was now strong enough to attack the Spaniards in 
their dominions in the Low Countries, laid siege to Arras: but through 
the bad couduct of those who administered the iuumces of the state, he 
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not only found liimself unprovided with all that whs necessary to 
prosecute his undertaking with success, but wa.s Icit in ii state of entire 
and even personal destitution. In these difficulties he cadled Kosny to 
lu8 tundBtance, and placed him at the head of the finances. Under the 
new minister's able and honest management, affairs soon changed their 
aspect: the treasury was replenished, while at the same time the 
people found their burd(*iis lig^htened by economy. Rosny had prepared 
himself for this office, in the discharge of which he became a true 
benefactor of France, by a profound study of accounts and of the 
revenu«'s aiul refjourres of the roiintn,' ; and when th«* post was given 
to him, ior a considerable timp lie Inlxinrcfl night and day to detect the 
iinj)olicy and the peculation ol those who preceded him, and to re- 
establish the linances of the country. 

In 1601 Hosny visited Engknd, under pretence of travelling for 
his amusement, but in reality to ascertain the political views, and to 
secure the friendship of Elizabeth. On the Queen's death, a formal 
embaa^ to James L was contemplated, but a dangerous illness which 
the King suffered at Fontainebleau delayed this measure. Henry, who 
diought he was dying, sent for the long-tried Rosny to his bed-dde, 
and in his presence be desired the Queen to retain his faithful minister, 
an the welfare of herself, her family, and of tlie nation M'ere dear to 
lier. The King, however, rec*>vei ed, and in tlie month of June, 1G03, 
Kosny, with a numerous suite, departed on his mission. Alter a 
residence of several weeks in England, he succeeded in concluding an 
advantageous treaty witli James 1. 

The following year he composed a treatise on religious tolerance, 
which he at one time hoped might reconcile the animosities of the 
Catholics and Protestants. If he failed in this, he lefk an «cample, 
rare at that time, of an enlightened and liberal spirit Shortly afler he 
wrote a memorial indicating the means by which the commerce and 
finances of France might be still further improved. At that time the 
political sciences could scarcely be said to exist ; and it is not to be 
snpposetl that the minister's views were at all times just and enlarged. 
They show, at all events, that he looked to the industry of the ])eopIe 
as the source of national wealth ; and to their weliare as one, at least, 
of tlie objects of goverunicnt. " Tillage and pasturage," it was a 
favourite saying of his, " are the two paps by which France is 
nourished — ^the real treasures of Peru/' To manufiustures he was less 
fiivourable^ and his obstimu^ on this head retarded many of }feniy*B 
schemes for the encouragement of national industry. Ifis real glory as 
a minister is to be sought in the exactness which he introduced into 
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tlie niuujigenient of the finances; and in the vigour with which lie 
repressed peculation in his subordinates, and gave the whole weiglit 
of bis influence to check the needleBS expenditure of a profligate court, 
to curtail those feudal claims which bore hardest- on the vasnls, and to 
oppose all privileges and monopolies, commonly bestowed upon courtiers 
in those days, which cramp the prosperity of a nation, to put a com- 
paratively trifling sum into the }K)cket of a single person. One day 
the Duchesse de Verneuil, one of Henry's favourites, remonstrated 
with him for his severity in this respect, alleging that the Kin«,' h;id a 
good right to make proeiits to his mistresses and nobility. His answer 
shouhl be £Tcnera!ly known. " This were well, Madam, if the King 
took the money Ironi his own purse; hut it is ajrainst reason to take it 
from the shopkeepers, artisans, and agricultural labourers, since it is 
they who support the King aikl all of us, and they would be wdl 
content with a smgle master, without having so many cousins, relations, 
and mistresses to maintoin,'* ffis enemies innnuated that in the 
service of the state he had not neglected his own interest ; and it is 
certain that he Jicquired immense wealth. Cardinal Richelieu, however, 
no friend to him, conteuto himself with the insinuation that if the last 
years of his adniiiiistralion M'ere less austere than the fu st, it rotild not, 
at least, be said that they were profitable to himself witliout being very 
pn>fitable to tlic stati; also. 

To his other olliccs lie added those oi (irand IMasterof the Oj ilnancc, 
and Surveyor-General of Public Works. The artillery had always 
been a favourite branch of the sendee with him ; and he was esteemed 
one of the best goierals of the age for the attack or defence of fortified 
places. As Master of the Ordnance he mainly contributed to the success 
of the war with the Duke of Savoy. The amy was well paid and pro- 
vided, the artillerj' always at its place at the j)roper time, and a general 
reform was felt throughout tli(> service. In peace he was not less active 
in 8uj»enntrndin^ tlic construction and repair of fortifications; and in 
those still more valuable lakuirs which tend to facilitate intercourse, and 
provide for tlie iTiterna! wants of a nation. One of his ciiief works was 
a canal to join the Seine and Loire. There were few <;(K)(1 eni;iueers 
in those times, and Rosny, Avith his usual industry and earnestness, 
went himself to the spot and superintended the commencement of the 
work he had projected. 

In 1606, fliW many brief quarrels between him and his master, 
caused chiefly by the intrigues of Henry's mistresses and worthless 
courtiers, Hosny was created Due de Sully and a Peer of France. 

The licentiousness of the King, and the power he allowed his 
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)ni tru sses to obtain over him, liad continually thwarted Sully and 
uiidoiie much of the good tlicy had together proposed and i xccutt'd. 
The minister's remonstrances were frequent, bold, and at times even 
violent; indeed, liis whole life ha<l been distinguishe<i by ;in Iionest 
bluntness; but the propensities of the amorous monarch were in- 
curable, and his faithful servant had the mortification of seeing him 
disgrace the last years of his life by an infatuation for the Princess 
of Cond^. Henry had already detennined on a war with his old 
enemies the Spaniards, when the flight of this lady with her husband, 
who took refuge in the states of the house of Austria, induced him to 
hurry on his preparations to iittaek hotli tlie Emperor and the K'wvj; of 
Sp:iin. Sully, at this time, hud amassed forty millions of livre.s in the 
treasury of the state, ami he eiii;au:ed Uioreover to increase tliis sum to 
sixty or to seventy niillions without laying on any new tixes. Ik* liad 
also provided the most numerous and magnificent cor]>s of artillery 
that had ever been seen in Europe. But in the midst of these grand 
preparations Henry's mind was agitated by his insane passion for the 
Princess of Cond^, and oppressed by a presentiment of his £ite. He 
was indeed told on every band that plots were laid against his life ; 
his romantic courage forsook him, he beoiune absent uid suspidous, 
and at last distrusted even his laithfui minister. 

Sully now no lonc^er saw his master except at short intervals, and 
lived, retired from tlie court, at the Ai'seual, Lis oliicial residence as 
Grand Master of the Artillery. 

Tlie naturally confident and noble nature of Henry, and his old 
attachment for the sharer in all liis fortunes, triumphed however o\ cr 
his weaknesses and illusions, and he detemuned to pay Sully a visit and 
to excuse himself for his late coldness. With these amiable intentions 
the King left his palace, and was on his way to the Arsenal in an open 
carriage, when he was stabbed to the heart by the fanatic Ravaillac. 

On the death of Henry IV. Sully would have continued his valuable 
services under the Queen-widow, Mary de' Aledici, who was appointed 
Regent, but that Princess resigning herself and the governiiient of 
the state to intrii^uing Italians, headed by the unpopular Concini, the 
honest and indignant minister quitted oOice aud the court for ever, and 
retired to his estates. 

The life Sully led in his retreat was most rational aud dignifiefl. 
Unmoved by the ingratitude of the court, of which he was continually 
receiving fresh pro(^s, he continued to love the country he had so long 
governed ; and though a xealous Protestant to the last, he woukl never 
join in the intrigues of the Hugonots, which he dreaded might renew 
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the horrors of civil war. To find occupation for his active mind ho 
dictated his MemoifS to four secretBries, whom, for nmuy years, lie 
ratained in his service, and who, in the * Economies Royal^' better 
known under the title of ' Mimdres de Sully/ preserved not only the 
most interesting details of the life of their noble master and of Henry 
IV., but the fullest aeeoimt of the history and policy, manners and 
customs, of the age in which Sully lived. Neither the occupations of 
war nor of politics, in which he had been absorbed for thirty-four years, 
had eradicated his original taste for polite literature ; and in his retire- 
ment he composed many pieces not only in prose hut in verse. One 
of his poetical conifwsitions, which is a ]);ir;illfd hetween Henry IV. and 
Julius Csesar, was translated into Latin and much admired throughout 
Europe. 

After having lived thirty years in this retirement, the great Sully 
expired at his Chfiteau of Villebonne, in the eighty-second year of his 
age, on the 22d December, 1641 — the same year in which Lord 
Strafibrd, the mmister of Charles I., was beheaded in London, and in 

which the grave closed over the widow of Hteary IV., Mary de' 
Medici, who died at Cologne in obscurity and great poverty. 

It is to be regretted that no author has yet produced a life of Sully 
worthy of the subject. The ' Kcouomies Royales' is the great store- 
house t)f inioi niation, but its prolixity and singularity of style render it 
little attractive to the general reader. The following works, however, 
may be consulte<l : — ' L#es Vies des llomnies lUustres de la France,' 
by M. D'Auvigny, and the memoir in the ' Biographic Universelle.* 
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Truth and compliiueiit are happily united in Poussin's observation to 
a noble amateur, " You wanted but the stimulus of uecessity to have 
beeome a great paiiitfer.'* The artiat had himself felt .tiiis stimulus, 
and he knew its Taltie in producing reaolatkm and habits of industiy. 
I£8 fuaSitf was noble, hat indigent: John, his &ther, ' a ' native of 
Soiesons, and a soldier of fortune, served during the reigns of Chitfles 
IX., Henry III., and Henry IV., with more reputaUon' than' profit. 
At last, finding that in the trade of arms his valour was likely to 
be its own reward, he married the widow of a solicitor, resij^iuMl his 
military employments, and fixed liis abode at Andelys in NornuuHly, 
where, in June 1594, his son Nicholas, the subject of the present 
memoir, was bom. 

The district in wiiieh Anddys is situated is remarkable for its 
picturesque beauty, and from the scenery whidi surrounded him' the 
geniusof Foosstn drew its first in^iration. Ifis sketches <tf land- 
scape attracted the notice and commendation of Quintin Varin, an artist 
residing in the neighbourhood. Animated 1^ praise, young Poussin 
earnestly solicited his father that he might become Varin's pupil : a 
request to which the prudent parent, after long hesitation, reluctantly 
acceded. He knew that in such a pursuit as that of the fine arts, 
much of the aspirant's life must be expended before a just estimate 
of his professional talents can be formed, and that even where talent 
exists, the success of the possessor is not always commensurate to its 
claims. The youth, however, was fortunate in meeting, in the first 
instanee, with a preceptor whose inslnictions, founded on just prin- 
eiples, left him nolihing to unlearn. He remained with Varin until 
his eij^teenth year, when he went to Fkris, and sM^ upder Ferdi* 
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nand Elle, and L' Allemand, two artists tlieii in fashion, from u honi he 
learned notliing. In the nieuu time he liad becoiae acquainted with 
several persons who aj)pr' < nited his dawniiij]^ talents, and felt an 
interest in his fortunes. Aiuung the rest, a young nobleman of 
Poitou manifesled m almoBt fraternal attaehmeiit towaxde luiii, rdieTed 
hU pecuniary wants, and among other services introduced him (a 
Courtoi8» iJie King^s mathematician, who possessed a fine cdlection 
of prints by Marc Antonio, and a great number of drawings and 
sketches by Raffaelle, Giulio Romano, and other great masters of 
the Roman school. These treasures Poussin studied and copied 
with sedulous zeal and attention, and he was frequently lieard to 
advert to this circumstance as one of the most fortunate of his life, 
inasmuch as the contemplation of these fine examples had fixefi his 
taste, and detenniiird tlie bent of his powers towards the lii^lier 
branches of art, at a time when his mind wub iiuctuating between 
the attractions of different schools. 

The young Poitem, being summoned to return home, invited 
Pottsnn to become his companion, and to undertake a series of pictures, 
calculated, by its extent as well as its excellence, to do honour to 
his paternal mansion. But his mother regarded the fine arts and 
those who patrtHiised them with equal and unqualified contempt: 
and suffering in her house the exercise of none but what she con- 
sidered useful talents, she assigned to Poussin the ofiice of house- 
steward, and his visions of fame were at once disj)elled hy the 
humble occupation of overlooking the servants, and keeping 
accounts. It may easily be supposed that the young urtist did not 
deport himself very meekly under the new appointments which Lad 
thus unexpectedly been thrust upon him. Without asking the syro* 
pathy or assistance even of his friend, who, it would appear, had 
acquiesced too readily in his mother's arrangements, he quitted the 
house and made his way to Paris on foot; having no other means of 
support on tiie road than the extemporaneous productions of liis pencil. 
In consequence of the hardships which he experienced during tliis 
journey, he was attacked by a fever on reaching Paris, whirh obliged 
hini to return to Andelys. After the lapse of a year, liavm^ recruited 
his health, he made arrangements to execute a long-cherished ]inrpri-.(; 
of a journey to Rome. But with an improvidence not miconiinun 
in ntists, and sometimes falsely said to be characteristic of genius, 
he calculated his resources so inaccurately that in two successive 
attempts he was obliged to return, leaving his purpose unaccomplished. 
In the first instance he resehed Florence, but in the second, he got no «. 
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farther than I^yons. The disappoiutnieiit, however, was attended 
with good results, for oil his return to Paris, a circumstance occurred 
which at once raised him mto high reputation. 

The Jeiuits had ordered a set of pietofea Ibr a high festiva], which 
were to disphiy the miraclea worked by their patron aaints, Ignatiiu 
IioyolA, and FVancis Xavier. Of these, six were executed by Pouasin* 
in a very short space of time ; the pictures were little more tlian 
sketches, but they exhibited such powers of composition £uid expres- 
sion, that he was at once acknowledged to have distanced all cora- 
petitors. His acquaintance was now sought by amateurs and literati ; 
but the chief advantage >vhich accrued to him was tlie friendship of 
the Chevalier Marini, a dislinguibhed Italian, who had settletl in Paris, 
and engaged with interest in the cultivation of elegant literature and 
the arts. His mind was stored with . chissical erudition, and he 
deliglited to exercise his poetic talent on the then fashionable fiiblM 
of heathen mythology. Sudi pursuits were coiigenisl to Poussin's 
turn of mind ; and by the advice, and with the assistance of Marini, 
he entered deeply into the study of the Latin and Italian authors. 
Hence he drew the elements of that knowledge of the customs, man- 
ners, and habits of antiquity, by which his works arc so eminently 
distinguished. Marini, Mn>n alter, went to Home, and was anxious 
that Poussin should accompany him ; but this the artist found impos- 
sible, from the number of unfinished commissions on bis hands. In 
the ensuing year, however, 16:24, his longndierished wish iras 
accomplished, uid he trod the streets of the Eternal City. 

Among the innumerable pilgrims who hare thronged to that m^ty 
shrine, no one ever, perhaps, approached it with deeper reverence than 
Poussin, or studied in the school of antiquity with more zea! and 
success. He commenced his lal)ours witii that enthusiasm whicli the 
objects around him could not Hiil to inspire, and comprehended in the 
ronnd of his f tudies the dift'erent sciences which bore collater illv upon 
his art. Souic uf his finest works are among those which he produced 
at this period ; but his talents were not at first appreciated in Rome, and 
the spectre of penury still haunted his study. His friend Afarini had 
gone to Naples, where he died, and the Cardinal Barberini, to whose 
fovour he had been especiidly recommended, was absent on a lection 
in Spain. Among other works wMch his necesnties compelled him to 
dispose of at this time for a trifling sum, was " The Ark of God in 
the hands of the Philistines," which was purchased from him for fifty 
crowns, and sold shortly afterwards to the Due de Richelieu for one 
thousand. Accident and ill health combined with poverty to overcloud 
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the early part of hia abode in Rome. Tke Fvendi were then Teiy 
unpopular, on aoooimt of some diffeiences eacieting between the Court 
of Fkanoe and the Ebly See, Pomflin was aaiaulted in the atreeta by 
BOme of the Pope*a aoldieiy, aererely wounded by a aabfe-ent in the 
hand, and uiily escaped more serious injury by the spirit and resolution 
with which he defended himself. After recovering from this injury* 
he was n^in rendered unable to pursue his art by a lingering illness ; 
in the course of which a fellow-countryman, named Jean Dughct, took 
liini to his own home, and treated liim with care, which soon restored 
him to healtii. Six months afterwards he married the daughter of his 
host, and subbet^ueutly adopted his wife's brother, Ga^par, who a&sumed 
hia name* and has ahared ita honotira by hia splendid landscapes. 
With part of hia wife's portion Fousain purchaaed a houae on the 
Pincian Hill, which ia atiO pointed out aa an object of intereat to 
travellers and students. 

From this period the fortune of Poussin began to improve. Relieved 
from his enil>arras8mentSr and tranquiUised by domestic comfort, he 
proceeded in tlie calm exercise of his powers; and the fine works on 
which his rej)utation is founded were paiiit'^! in rapid succession. 
Cardinal liarberini, who had returned to iiome, engaged him to 
execute one of the large paintings ordered to be copied in mosaic {or 
St. Peter's Church. The subject was the Martyrdom of St. JEIrusmus ; 
but the picture, whieh ia now in the Vatican, furmahea no reaaon for 
regret that PouSBui did not more frequently employ himaelf od wotkaof 
la^ dimenaiona. A dreomstance occurred at this time which it ia 
gratifying to relate, as it exhibita two distingiushed men engaged in 
the honourable task of promoting the success and vindicating the 
reputation of each other. When Poussin arrived at Rome, he found 
the lovers of art divided into two parties, composed respectively of the 
admirers of Guido and Domenichino. Two pictures had been painted 
by those artists, which, as if to decide their rival claims, were hung 
opposite to each other in the church of Sau Gregorio. The subjects 
were simihir ; the one the Flagellation, the other the Marty rdoni of 
the Saint from whom the church is named. Tiie performance of 
Guide was the one moat generally preferred: but Praaain formed a 
difierent judgment, and aat down to copy the picture of the less popu- 
lar artist Domenichino, on being infomied of this, although he was 
then suffering from illness, ordered himself to be carried to the church, 
where he entered info conversation with Poussin, to whom he was 
personally unknown, and who indeed imagined him to be dead. A 
friendly intimacy was the consequence of this interview, which was 
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exceedingly advantageous to Poussin, as Domenicliino took plea- 
sure in commuuicatiug ail liiut knowledge of art, which long expe- 
rieiiee Bad enabled 1^ to acquire. Shorflj^ after tide DofDMnichino 
quitted Home for Naples, and the atann of enTy and detraction 
seemed to gather force in liis absence. So much waa his repu- 
tation iojur^, that the monks of the convent of San Givolanio della 
Gariti, who had in their possession liis superb picture of the Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, ordered it to be removed from the walls and 
consir^nei! to a cellar as a thimj^ utterly contemptible. This anec- 
dote, were it not attested by un(|uestionable evidence, wonld be diffi- 
cult to believe ; for the merits of the picture require no deep know- 
ledge of art to be duly appreciated : it is not less admirable in colour 
and effect than in sentiment and character. The intelligent monks, 
howem*, nHddng for a picture to supply its place, engaged Poussin 
to paint one, acquainting him at the ssme time that they could save 
him the expense of canTasa* by sending him a wcwthless daub, over 
which he mij^t paint Hie astooisbment of Poussin on receiving the 
picture may be easily conceived. He immediately directed it to be 
carried to the church from whence it had been taken, and announced 
bis iiitention to deliver a public dis<inisitlon on its merits. This he 
aiM orfiiiigiy did to a larp^ auditory, ami with sucli force of reasoning 
and illustration, that malice was silnued and prejudice convinced; 
and the name of Domenichiuo uiisuined from that time its just rank in 
public estimation. 

The pictures of Poussb, aa be advanced in Ua career, were eagerly 
purchased by oonnoissenrs from all countries, and bis fiune waa at 
length established tfaioughout Europe. In 1638 a project waa sug- 
gested to Louis XIII., by Cardinal Richelieu, for finishing the Louvre, 
and adorning the royal palaces, according to the magnificent plans of 
Francis I. The high reputation of Poussin marked him out as the per- 
son best qualified for the partial execution and entire superintendence 
of these splendid i^ orks ; and accordinirly a letter was transmitted to 
him by ordt-r ol the French monarch, appointing him his principal 
painter, and requesting his immediate attendance at Paris. But so 
absorbed was the artist in his studies, and so unambitious was his 
temper, that he allowed two years to elapse before he attended to thia 
flattering requuntion; nor is it probable that be would have quitted 
Rome at all, had not a gentlonan been despatched from the court 
of France to bring liim. On his arrival, he was presented to the 
Kin§^ who received !iiin with courte^, and assigned hini a libe- 
Tsl income. Placed in ihe iuU enjoyment of fame and wealth. 
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Poussin's situation might well appear enviable to bis len i»TOured 
brethren in art. But his station, brilliant as it was, proved iU^ 
ioited to his dispositioii: and hia letters to his friends in Rome 
veie soon filled with the language of disapfiomtment and comfdaint 
He &tt that he was no longer exercising his genius as an artist^ but 
labouring as an artisan. Commissions were poured in upon him 
from the court with merciless rapidity, without the slightest cal- 
eulation of the time requisite to the production of works of art On 
one occasion he was required to execute a picture containii^' sixteen 
figures, larger than lite, within six weeks. A'or was this tlu worst: 
the triflers of the court obtruded on hiin, with irnliitiug |>oiiienes8, 
the most insignificant employments ; designs for chimney-pieces, 
ornameatsl cabinets, bmdings for books, repairing pictures, ftc To 
complete the catalogae of annoyances, his coadjutors in the pubUc 
works, Le Mereier the architect, and the psinters Vbuet and 
FouquierM, thwarted and opposed him in ereiy particular; until at 
length, worn out and disgusted, he applied for permission to return to 
Rome. This he obtained ^vith some difSculty, and not without a 
stipulation that he should revisit Paris within twelve niontiis. It is 
not improba!)le that the condition would never have been fulfilled ; 
but the King's death in the following year released him from the 
obligation. Tiie last works executed by Poussin in Paris were two 
allegorical subjects : the one. Time bringing Truth to light, and 
detivering her from the fiends. Malice and Envy ; in which an allusion 
was most probably meant to the controversies in which he had been 
engaged : the other, in which hu mtention is less equi?ocal, is an 
imitation of bas-relief, in the ceiling of the Louvre, where his oppo> 
nents, Fouquieres, Le Mereier, and Vouet. are consigned to the 
derision of posterity under the figures of Folly, Ignorance, and Envy. 

Perhaps the happiest, and not an inconsiderable, portion of 
Poussin's lifp, ^va8 that which intervened between iiis return to 
Rome and liis death. Experieu* f of the cabals and disquietudes of 
Paris had no doubt taught him to value the classical serenity of his 
adopted home. Although in possession of great and undisputed fame, 
and sufficiently affluent, he continued to labour in his art with unre- 
laxing diligence, if that may be called labour whidi oonstitated his 
highest gratification. His talents and moral worth drew round him 
a large circle of the learned and the polite, who anxiously sought 
his society during his leisure hours; and in his evening walks on the 
Fincian Hil), he might have been said to resemble one of the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, surrounded by hb friends and disciples, llius he 
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descended, with tranquil dignity, into the vale of life. In 1665 he 
■uffered from a stroke of the paby, and, shortly after, tiie death of 
his wife plunged him into the deepest affliction. He peiceived his 
own end to be appraadung, and awuted it with ealm nsignatioa. 
He died in his 72d year, a.d. 1665, and was buried with publie 
honours in the cimrch of San Lor^uo in Lueina. 

The pictures of Poussin are so numerous, and so generally dis* 
persed, that over}' one, whose attention has been directed to the arts, 
murt have a pretty accurate impression of his style. It is a style of 
perfect i niii^inHlity, reminding us somewhat of ancient art, but without 
a tincture oi lautatiou of auy modern master. For a short time 
Poussin sought a model in the school of Titian, but turned from tiiat 
task to copy the pictures disoovered among the ruins of ancient 
Rome. Apparently he wished to give his works something of the 
subdued tone which Time has communicated to those relics; sod 
hence, in some of his pictures, there is a singular diacrepanqr between 
the subject and the effect He delighted to paint antique revels, bae- 
chanalians, dancing nymphs, &c. ; but his tints never accord with gay 
subjects, nor exhibit the vivacity and freshness proper to such scenes. 
The solemn and .somhre hue of his colouiitii^ is far better adapted 
to gitmd or pathetic subjects. Considering tiie implicit and almost 
idolatrous admiration with which Poussin regarded the anti(jue statues, 
it is astonishing that he should not have infused into his own forms 
more of the spirit in which these are conceived; for, in this point, 
imitation could not have been carried too lar. But the rsTene is the 
case: his figures are direct transcripts of individual models, usually 
correct in proportion, but seldom rendered ideal, or generalised into 
beauty. A still greater defect is chargeable on his composition, which 
is almost invariably scattered and confused, without a centre of interest 
or jmni of unity. His principal figures are mi.\ed u\y ^vith the sub- 
ordinate ones, and those again with the accessories in the back-ground. 
What, then, are the qualities by which Poussin has acquired his high 
reputation? The principal one we conceive to consist in tliat very 
simplicity and severity, by which perhaps the eye is at first ofiended. 
He appears to feel himsdf abdire the necessity of superficial onia- 
ment He is always thoroughly in eameat; his figures perfonn 
theur business with an emphasis which rivets our attention, we 
become idratified with tlie subject and lose all thought of the painter 
in his performance. This is a result never produced by an inferior 
artist. On the whole, although we cannot assign Poussin a place by 
the side of Hafbelle, Rubens, Titian, and some others, who may be 
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considered tlie giaiits of art, toA compoae the foranoit rank, he cer- 
tunfy stands among those who are most eminent in the second. Ifis 
compositions, which are very numenNiSt are varied with great skill, 
and surpiise us, not unfreqnently, with novel and striking combi- 
nations ; and several among them — we may adduce particularly the 
Ark of God among the Philistines, the Deluge, and the Slaughter 
of the Innocents — could only have originated in a mind of a very 
exalted order. 

Several of Poiissin's finest works are in this countrj'. In the 
Dulwich Gallery there is, we believe, the lart^est number to Ije found 
in any one collection. Among those, the subject of the Augels appear- 
ing to AbnJiam is tresled with omridendde grace and beauty. The 
picture of Moees strildng the rock, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Stafford, is one of Poussin's most profimnd and dabocate performances; 
and, in the National Gallery, the two Bacchanalian subjects will fumisli 
a full idea both of his pswers and deficiencies in tresting tiiaft ftvourite 
class of compositions. 

The reader will find a more detailed account of the life and works 
of Poussin in Lanzi's ' Storia Pittorica dell' Italia,' and ]i»'llori's ' Vite 
di Pittori modemi.' There is an English life of him \\ ritten by Maria 
Graham. Much critical information concerning his style and |)er- 
formances will be found in the writings of Meugs, Keynulds, and 
FuselL 
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William Hakvbt was bom on ihe let of April, 1578, at Folkstone, 
OD the floutherh coast of K^t He was the eldest of nine diildrm ; 
of the rest little more is known than that several of the brothers were 
among the most eminent merchants in the city of London during the 

reifpis of the two first Stuarts. His father, Thomas Harvey, followed 
no profession. He married Joanna Falke ut the age of twentj^ and 
lived upon his own estate at Folkstoiie. This property devolved by 
inheritance upon his eldest son ; and the greatest part of it was even- 
tually bequeathed by* him to the college at which he was educated. 

At ten years-of age he commenced his studies at the grammar school 
in CSanterimry; and upon the dlst of May, 1598; soon after the eom* 
pletion €i his fifteentJi year, was admitted as a pensioner at Gains 
College, Cambridge, 

At that time a familiar acquaintance with logic and the learned 
languages was indispensable as a first step in the prosecution of all 
the branches of science, especially of medicine ; and the skill with 
which Harvey avails liimself of the scholastic form of reasoning in his 
great work on the Circulation, with the elegant Latin style of all his 
writings, particularly of his latest work on the Generation of Animals, 
afford a suflBdent proof of his diligence in the prosecution of these 
prftliminaiy studies during the nest four years, which he spent at Gam- 
bridge. The two next were occupied in visiting the principal cities 
and seminaries of the Gontinent He then pieparad to address himself 
to those investigations to which the rest of his life was devoted ; and 
the scene of liis introduction to them could not ha?e been better chosen 
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than at |he tToiversity of Padua, where he became a student in bis 
tvrentjr-seooiid year. 

The ancient ]>liysiciaD£ gathered what they knew of anatomy fiom 
inaccurate disBections of the lower animals ; and the slender know- 
ledge thus acquired, however inadequate to unfold the complicated 
functions of the liuman frame, was jihundantly sufficient as a basis 
for conjecttire, of which they took full advantiige. With tliem 
every tiling l)ecame easy to explain, precisely because nothing was 
understood ; and the nature and treatment of disease, the great object 
of medicine and of its subsidiary sciences, was hardily abandcnied 
to tbe conduct of the imagination, and sought for literally among the 
stars. Nevertheless, so firmly was tbeir authority established, tbst 
even down to the close of the sixteenth century the naturalists of 
Europe still continued to derive all their physiology, and the greater 
part of their anatomy and medicine, from the works of Aristotle and 
Giilen, read not in the original Gri'fk, but rc-translutod into Latin 
from thr iitt»'r]><>l;itod versions of the Arabian ])liysicians. The 
opiuious entertained by these dictators in the republic of letters, and 
consequently by tbeir submissive followers, with regard to the struc- 
ture and functions of the organs concerned in the circulation, were 
particulariy ftnclfid and oonfuMd, ao much so that it wouM be no 
easy task to g^ve an intelligible account of them Ibat would not be 
tedious from its length. It will be enough to say, that a searoely 
more oppressive mass of mischievous error was eleaied away from 
the science of astronomy by the discovery of Newton, than that fiom 
which physiology was disencumbered by the discovery of Harvey. 

But though the work was completed by an Englishman, it is to 
Italy that, in anatomy, as in most of the sciences, we owe the first 
attempts to cast off tlie thraldom of the ancients. jMundinus had pub- 
lished a work in the year 1315, which contained a few original obser- 
vations of his own ; and his e^y was so well received that it remained 
the text-book of tbe Italian seboola of anatomy for upwards of two 
oraturies. It was enriched fxom time to time by various annotaton, 
among the chief of whom were Achillini, and Berengarius, the first 
person who published anatomical plates. But the great reformer of 
anatomy was Vesalius, who, bora at Brussels in 1614^ had attained 
such early celebrity during his studies at Paris and Louvain, tliat he 
was invited by the republic of Venice in his twenty-second year to the 
chair of anatomy at Padua, which he filled for seven years with the 
highest re])utation. He also taught at Bologna, and subsequently, by 
the invitation of Cosmo de Medici, at i'lga. The first edition of his 
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WQik 'De Gnrporis Hamani filHiei,* was printed at Basle In the 
year 1543; it is perhaps one of the most successful e&rts of human 
industry and lesesrch, and from the date of its publication begins an 
entirely new era ia the science of which it treats. The despotic sway 
hitherto maintained in the schools of modicine by the writings of 
Aristotle and Galen was now shaken to its foundation, and a new 
race of anatomists eagerly pressed forwfini in the path of discovery. 
Among these no one was more conspicuous tlinn Fallopius, the dis- 
ciple, successor, and in fame the rival, of Ve.^alias, at Padua. After 
him the anatomical professorship was tilled by Fabricius alj Aqua- 
peudente, tiie last of the distinguished anatomists who flourished at 
Fsdna in the nxteenth century. 

Hanrey became his pupil in 1599, and from this time he appeaia to 
have applied himself seriously to the stady of aaatcmy. The fint germ 
of the discovery which has shed immortal honour on hia name and 
country was conceived in the lecture-room of Fabricius. 

He remained at Padua for two years ; and having received tlie degree 
of Doctor in Arts and Medicine witf? mmsnal marks of distinction, 
returned to Knglaad early in tlie year \\\y)-2. Two year*? aftt-nvards 
he commenced practice in ix)n(Jon, and married the daugiiter ol Dr. 
Launcelot Browne, by whom he had no children. He became a fellow 
of the College of Physicians when about thirty years of age, having iu 
die mean time renewed hm degree of Doctor in Medidne at Gtoibridge ; 
and was soon afier eleeted Physician to 8t Bartholomew's Hospital, 
which office he retsined till a late period of his life. 

On the 4th (rf* August, 1615, he was appointed Reader of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to the CoU^ of Physicians. From Bomo scattered 
hints in his writings it appears that his doctrine of the circu- 
lation was first advanced in liis lectures at the college about four 
years afterwards ; and a note-book in his own handwriting is still 
preserved at the British Museum, in which the principal arguments 
by which it is substantiated are briefly set down, as ii' for reference in 
ihe lectuie-raom. Yet widi the characteristic caution and modesty of 
true genius» he continued for mne years longer to reason and expe- 
rimentaliae upon what is now considered one of the simplest* as it is 
nndoubtedly the most important, known law of animal nature; audit 
was not till the year 1628, the fiity-iirst of his life, that he consented 
to publish his discovery to the world. 

In that year the ' Exercitiitio Anatomica de Motu Ck)rdis et 
Sanguims' wa8 published at Frankibrt. Tliis masterly treatise begins 
with a short outline and refutation of the opinions <^ former anatomists 
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on thsmoYenieiit of die aidmal flidds and the function of the bearl ; 
the author discriminating mth care, and anxiously acknowledging the 
glimpses of the truth to be met with in their wrkiDgs ; aa if he had not 
only kept in mind the justice due to previous discoveries, and the 
prudence of softening llie novelty and veiling the extent of liis o^vn, 
but had foreseen the preposterous imputation of plagiarism, which, with 
other iucoil^i^tent charges, was uiterwarfls l)rought forward against 
liim. This short sketch is followed by u plain exposition of tlie 
anatomy of the circulation, and a detail of the results of numerous 
experiments ; and the new theory is finally maintained in a strain of 
close and powerful reasoning, and followed into some of its moat 
impoitant consequences. The whole argnmmtt is conducted in simple 
and unpretending language, with great perspicuity, and serupolous 
attention to logical form. 

The doctrine announced by Harvey may be briefly stated thus : — 
\VTien the blood supplied for the various processes wliich are carried 
on in the living body has undergone a certain degree of cbai)ge, it re- 
quires to be purified by the act of respiration. For this purpose it is 
urged onwards by fresh blood from behind into the veins; and returning 
in them from all parts of the body, enters a cavity of the heart called the 
right auMe. At the same time the purified bkod retuning from 
the lungs by the pulmonary veins, passes into the /g/l auride. When 
these two cavities, which are distinct from each other, are sufficiently 
dilated, &ey contract, and force the hlood which they contain into two 
other much more muscular cavities called respectively the right and 
left ventricle, all retrogression into the auricles being prevented by 
valves, which admit of a passage in one direction only. Tlie ventricles 
then contract in their turn with great force, and at the same instant; 
and propel their Idood, tiie right, by the pulmonary artery into the 
lungs ; the left, which is much the etronger of tlie two, into all parts 
of the Uxly, by the great artery called the auriu, and its branches ; all 
return being prevented aa before by valves situated at the orifices of 
thoM vessels, which axe closed most accurately when the ventricles 
relax, by the backmucd pressure of the blood ariong from tiie elasticity 
of the arteries. Thua the purified blood passes from the lungs 
by the pulmonary veins through the left auricle into the ventricle dS 
the same side, by which it is distributed into all parts of the body, 
driving the vitiated blood before it ; and the vitiated blood is pushed into 
and along the veins to the right auricle, and thence is sent into the 
right ventricle, which propels it by the pulmonary' artery through the 
luugs. Zn ibis nianuer a double circulation is kept up by the sole 
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agency of the heart, through tlie iuugs, and through the body ; the 
contractions of the auricles and ventricles taking place alternately. 
To pfe?ent any backward motion of the blood in tke Bttperficial 
veins, which might happen from thor liability to eaLtemal pressure^ 
they are also provided with ample and very complete valves whieh 
admit of a passage only towards the heart. They were first remarked 
fayFabricius ab Aquapendente, and exhibited in his lectures to Harvey 
among the rest of his pupils ; but their function remained a mystery 
till it was explained by the discovery of the circulation. It is related 
by Boyle, upon Harvey's own authority, that the first idea of tliis 
comprehensive prhu iple suggested itself to him when considering the 
structure of these Vcdves. 

The pulmonary circulation had been sumused by Galen, and 
maintained by his sncoesstHrs ; but no proof even of this Insulated 
portion of the truth, more than amounted to strong probability, had 
been ^ven till the time of Harvey ; and no plausible daim to the 
disooveiy, still less to the demonstration, of the general circulation 
has ever been set up in opposition to his. Indeed its truth was quite 
inconsistent with the ideas everywhere entert:iined in the schools on 
the functions of the heart and other viscera, and was destructive of 
many favourite theories. The new doctrine, therefore, m may well 
be supposed, ^v;u5 received l)y most of the anaioniists of the period 
with distrust, and by all with surprise. Some of them undertook to 
refiite it ; hot theur objections turned principally <m the silence of 
Oalen, >or consisted of the most frivolous cavils : the co n troversy, too, 
assumed the Ibrm of personal abuse even more speedily than is ususlly 
the case when authority is at issue with reason. To such opposition 
Harvey for some time did not think it necessary to reply ; but some of 
his friends in England, and of the adherents to his doctrine on the Con- 
tinent, warmly took up his defence. At length he was induced to take 
a personal share in the disp\itc in ;uiswer to Riolanus, a Parisian ana- 
tomist of some celel)rity, whose olyections were distinguished by some 
show of philosophy, and unusual abstinence from abuse. The answer 
was conciliatory and complete, but ineffectual to produce conviction ; 
and in reply to Harvey's iqppeal to direct experimmt, his opponent 
urged nothing but conjecture and assertion. Ibrvey once more rejoined 
at considerable length ; taking oecasion to give a spirited rebuke to the 
unworthy reception he had met with, in wliich it seems that RiolBnus 
had now permitted faimBelf to join ; adducing several new and ccmeltt- 
give experiments in siipjwrt of his theory ; and enterin<^ at large upon 
its value in simplifying physiology and the study of diseases, with 
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cAher Interetting cdlafend topics. RiolaniiB, hxmmv, sliU temaiiied 
uncomrmoed ; and his teoond vgoinder was treated by Harvey with 
eoDtemptuoua ailence. He kad alraBdy exhausted the aul^ect in the 

two excellent ocmtroTersial \neccs just meDtioned, tlie last ef which b 
said to have been written at Oxford about 1545 ; and he never resumed 
the discussion in print. Time had now come to the assistance of 
argument, and liis discovery bej^^an to be generally admitted. To this 
indeed his opponents contributed by a stiil more singular discovery of 
their own, namely, that the facts had lM»en observ ed, and the impor- 
tant inference drawn long before. This was the mere allegation of 
em y, chafed at the achievements of another, which, from their apparent 
facility, might have been its own. It is indeed strange that the simple 
mechanism thus explained should have been unohsenred or nusunder' 
stood so long ; and notbing can aeooimt Ibr it but the imperceptible 
lightness as well as the strength of the chuns which aiithoE^ imposes 
on the mind. 

In the year 1 623 Harvey became Physician Extraordinary to James I., 
and seven years later was appointed Physician to Cluu les. He followed 
the fortunes of that monarch, who treated him ^rit!i i^'reat distinction, 
during the first years of the civil war, and he was pre>eut at the battle 
of iidgehill in 1642. Having been incoqmrated Doctor of Physic 
by the University of Oxford, he was promoted by Charles to the 
Wardenship of Merton Gollege in 1645 ; but he did not retain tins 
office very long, liis predecessor Dr. Brent bemg reinstated by the 
parliament aAer the surrender of Oxford in the following year. 

Harvey then returned to London and resided with his brother Eliab 
at Cockaine^use in the Poultry About the time of Charles's 
execution he gave up his practice, which had never been considerable* 
probably in consequence of his devotion to the scientific, rather than 
the practical parts of his profession. He himself, however, attributed 
his want of success to the enmity excited by his discovery. After a 
second visit to the Continent, he secluded himself in the countiy, 
sometimes at liis own house in Lambeth, and sometimes with his 
brother Eliab at Combe in Surrey. Here he was visited by bis fiiend 
Dr. Ent in 1651, by whom he was persuaded to allow the publication 
of his work on the Generation of Animals. It was the fruit of many 
years of experiment and meditation ; and though the vehicle of no 
remarkable discovery, is replete with interest and research, and con* 
tains passages of brilliant and even poetical eloquence. The object of 
his work is to trace the germ through all its changes to the period of 
maturity ; and the illustrations are principally drawn from tlie pheno- 
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mena exhibited by eggs in the process of iiMmbtttion, which he watched 
widi great care, and has described with minuteiiesa and fidelity. The 
microscope had not at that time the peffection it has aiiiee attained ; 
and consequently Harvey's account of the first appearance of the chick 
is somewhat inaccurate, and has been supefseded by the observations of 
Malpighi, Hunter, and others. Tlie experiments upon which lie chiefly 
relied iu this department of niituriil hlstor}'^ had l)een repeated in tlie 
presence of Charles I., wlio appears to liave taken g^t interest in 
tlie studies of his phy.sieian. 

iii the year 1653, the seventy-fifth of his life, Harvey presented the 
CoUege of Fhysiciaiis u itii the title-deeds of a building erected in their 
garden, and elegantly fitted up at his expense, with a library and 
museum, and commodious apartments for their socudl meetings. Upon 
this occasbtt he resigned the Professorship of Anatomy, which he had 
held for nearly forty years, and was succeeded by Dr. Glisson. 

In 1654 lie was elected to the Presidency of tlie G>llege, wliich he 
declined on tlie plea of age ; and the former President, Sir Francis 
Pnijean, was re-elected at his request. Two years afterwards lie made 
a donation t<> ih'* rollcc'*^ of !i pail of his patrinionia! estate to the 
yearly value of £o{), as a j)rovisiou for the maintenance of tlie library 
and an annual festival and oration in commemoration of benefactors. 

At length his constitution, which had long been harassed by the 
gout, yielded to the increasing infirmities of age, and he died in his 
eightieth year, on the 3d of June, 1657. He was buried at Hemp- 
staid In Essex, in a vault bekmnpig to his brother Eliab, who was his 
pnneipal heir, and Iits remains were followed to the grave by a nume- 
rous procession of tlie body of wliich he had been so illustrious and 
munificent a member. 

The best edition of his works is that edited by the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1766, to whieh is prefixed a valuable notice of his life, and 
an account of the controversy to which his discovery of the circulation 
gave rise. All that remain of his writings in iuidiiion to those which 
have been already mentioned, are an account of the dissection of Thomas 
Parr, who died at the age of 153, and a few letters addresaed to various 
Continental anatomista. His lodgings at WhitdiaU had been pbindered 
in the early part of the civil war, of many papers containing manuscript 
notes of experiments and observations, chiefly relating to comparative 
anatomy. This was a loss which he always continued to lament. The 
missing papers have never been recovered. 

In j)erson lie Wiis below the middle size, but well-|>roji(ntioTipd. He 
had a dark complexion, black hair, and small lively eyes. In bis youth 
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hn temper is said to have been very hasty* If to he was cured of this 
defect as he grew older ; for nothing can be more courteous and tempe- 
rate than his oontroversial writings, and the genuine kindness and 
modesty which were conspicuous in all his dealings with others, with 

his instructive conversation, gained him many attached and excellent 
friends. He was fond of meditation and retirement; and there is 
much in his works to characterize him as a man of warm and 
uiia£fected piety. 

There are several histories of his life ; a very elegant one has lately 
been published in a volume of the Family library, entitled * Lives of 
British Physicians.* 
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Posterity is likely to do scanty justice to the merits of Banks, when 
the grateful recollections of his conteinjtoraries shall have passed away. 
His name is connected with no ^reat discovery, no slrikiiic; improve- 
ment ; and he has left no literary works Iroui which the extent of his 
industry, or the amount of his knowledge can be estimated. Yet he 
did nrach . &r tlie eause- of .sdeiiee ; jnuch by. liis penonal esiuHiOoa, 
more by a judicious and lil)eral use of the advaootages of fiHrCune. "For 
more than half a eentory a sealoua and aaoceBsfiil student of natund 
history in general, and particularly of botany, the history of his scien- 
tific life is to l>c found in the records of sdraee during that long and 
active period. We shall not attempt to compress so intricate and 
extensive a subject within the brief limits of three or four pages ; but 
confine ourselves to a short sketch of his character and personal adven- 
tures. Some fitting person will, it is to be hoped, ere too late, under- 
take to write tlie life of our distinguished countryman upon a scale 
calculated to do justice to his merits : at present this task is hot only 
unperfbnned, but unattemptod. 

Joseph Banks was' bom .in Loo^on* February IS, • 1743. Of his 
duldhood-we find few memorials. -He passed through the ordinaiy 
routine of education; having been first committed to the care of a 
private tutor at home, then placed at Harrow, afterwards at Eton, and 
finally sent to complete his studies at Christchurch, Oxford. Bom to 
the inheritance of an ample fortune, and left an orphan at the age of 
eighteen, it is no small praise that he was not allured by the combined 
temptations of youth, wealth, and freedom, to seek his happiness in 
vicious, or even idle pleasures. Science, in one of its most attractive 
btandie^ the study of animated nature, was liis amusement as a 
school-boy, and the fitvourite pursuit of his mature years : and he was 
« rewarded for hia devotion, not merely In the rank and estunation which 
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he obtained by its means, but also in his immunity from the dangers 
which society throws iu the way oi' those who have the means of 
gratifying their own passionji, and the vanities and interests of their 
friends. 

He qaitted die uniTerBity in the year 1763. In 1766 he gave a 
proof of his seal for knowledge by engaging in a voyage to New- 
foundland. Ife was induced to choose that most unattractive rej^on, hy 
having the opportunity of accompanying a friend, lieutenant Phipp^, 
uflerwards Lord Mulgrave, well known as a navigator of the Polar 
Sous, who was gent out in a ship of war to pr()t<*ct tiie fisheries. Soon 
after liis return a much more interesting and important field of inquiry 
was opened tu liini by the progress of discovery in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In 1764 Commodore Byron, in 1766 Ca])tains Wallis and 
Carteret were sent into the South Sea, to investigate the geography of 
that immense and then unfrequented region. These expeditions weie 
succeeded in 1768 hy another under the command of Captain Coolc, 
who first obtained celebrity as a navigator upon this occauon. Lord 
Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, possessed an estate in 
Lhicobshire on the borders of ^^^hittlesea Mere. Mr. Banks's chief 
property lay in the same neighbourhood: and it so chanced that 
similarity of tastes, and especially a common predilection for all 
aquatic amusements, had produced a great intimacy between the states- 
man and his young country neighlKnir. To this fortunate circum- 
stance it may probably be ascribed, that on J\Ir. Banks expressing 
a wish to accompany the projected expedition, his desire was imme- 
diately granted. His pi i parations were made on the most liberal scale. 
He hud in an ample store of such articles as would be useful or accept- 
able to the savage tribes whom he was about to visit : and beddes the 
usual philoeoplucal apparatus of a voyage of discovery, he engaged two 
draughtsmen to make accurate representations of such objects as could 
not be preserved, or conveyed to England ; and he secured the sen'ices 
of Dr Solantler, a Swedish naturalist, a pupil of Linnaeus, who had 
pr( \i(M)sly been placed on the establishment of the British Museum. 
'I'he iiistoi-)!- of this voyage belonfifs in the life ofOxtk. The expedition 
bent its course for the Southern Ocean, through the Straits of Le 
Maire, at the southern end of America. Air. Banks and Dr. Solauder 
landed on the desolate island of Terra del Fbego, where the severity 
of the cold had very nearly proved fatal to seven! of their party. 
Dr. Solander in pariiculsr was so entirely overcome by the drown- 
ness consequent on extreme cold and exhaustion, that it was with 
great difficulty, and by the unwearied exertioa and lesolutkm of his 
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more robust companion, that he was ])revented from falling into that 
gleep which is the forerunner of deuth. Their fartiier course lay 
through the islands of the Pacific Ocean to Otaheite, wliich h;ul l>een 
lelected as a fitting place for the main object of the voyage, the observing 
of the paaaage of Veniu orer the sun's disk. At that idand &eir stay 
was oonsequently prolonged for seveial numths, during which the 
Europeans end the natives mingled together, generally on the most 
ftiendly terms. In this intercourse Mr. Banks took a very leading 
part His liberality, and the liigh station which he evidoidy held 
among the strangers, conciliated the attachment and respect of die 
unpolished islanders : and the mingled suavity and firmness of his 
temper and demeanour rendered him singularly fitted botli to proti'ct the 
weaker part}- from the occasional wantonness or presun»ption of their 
visitors, and to check their knavery, and obtain satisfaction for the 
thei^ which they not imfrequently committed. Once the astronomical 
purposes of the navigators were nearly frustrated by the loss of the large 
hiass quadrant; and the reooreiy of this impoitant instrument was 
chiefly due to the exertions vod kifluenee of Mr* Banks. Both hemi- 
spheres owe to him a tribute of gratitude ; for while he gave the savages 
the improved tools, the esculent vegetables, and the domesticated 
animals of Europe, his exertions led to the introduction of the bread- 
fruit, and of the productive sugar-cane peculiar to Otaheite, into our 
West-India colonies. 

After the lapse of three years the voyagers returned home, and 
were received witli lively interest by all classes of society. Part of 
their oolleeti<Mi8 w^ lost through an accident which happened to the 
vessel: but the greater portion was preserved, and tbdr novelty and 
beauty excited the admiratiop of naturalists. George III., who 
delighted in everything connected with horticulture and farming, 
manifested a warm interest in inquiring into the results of the expe- 
dition, and conceived a liking for the young traveller, which ccmtinued 
unimpaired even to the close of his public life. 

It was Mr. Banks's intention to accompany Captain Cook in his 
ser'ind voyage, in 1772 : but the Nav\' Board showed no w'illingness to 
provide thataccommodalioii u lacli the extent of his preparations and liie 
number of his scientific followers required, and he gave up the project, 
which indeed he could not satisfiictorily execute. In the summerof that 
year he went to Iceland. Busing along the western coast of Scotland, 
he was led to visit Staffa, In consequence of local information ; and to 
his deMsription tiiat angular island was first indebted for its general 
eelebiity. He spent a month in Iceland. An account of this visi^ 
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has hcen published I)y M. Von Troil, a Swedish clergyman, who 
formed one of the party. On this, as un otlier occasions, Mr. Banks, 
unwearied in quest of koowledge, seemed csreleM of Hie fiune to wliick 
most would have aspired as the reward of their labours. Of none of 
his travels has he himself given any account in a separate publication; 
indeed, a few papers in the Horticultural Transactions, and a veiy 
curious account of the causes of mildew in corn, not printed for 
sale, constitute the mass of his published works. But his visit was 
productive of much g(»(xl to the Icelanders, though it remaiufd uncora- 
memorated in exjuMis^ive quartos. He watched over their welfare, when 
their communication with Denmark was interrupted hy war between 
that country and Englaiul ; ami twice sent cargoes of corn, at liisuwii 
expense, to relieve their sufileriugs in seasons oi scarcity. His beuevo- 
lence was wsimly acknowledged by the Danish Court 

Retufning to England, Mr. Banks, at the early age of thirty, entered 
on that tranquU uid useful course of life, from whidi during a long 
series of years he never deviated. His tlurst for travel was checked 
or satiated ; he undertook no more distant expeditions, but he ceased 
mot to cultivate the sciences, for which he had undergone so many 
hardships. It was long hoped that he would publish some account of 
the rich harvest of vegetable productions wliicli he had collected in the 
unknown regions of the Pacific; and for tliis jxirpose it was known 
that he had caused a very large number of plates to be engraved at a 
great expense : but, most probably owing to the death of Solander, 
these have never been given to the world. But if he hesitated to 
communicate himself to the public the results of his labours, in amends 
his museum and his libraiy were placed most freely at the command 
of those who sought, and were able to profit his assistance ; and to 
these sources many splendid works, especially <m botany, have mainly 
owed thdr merits, and perhaps their existence. 

FnMn the period of his return from Iceland Mr. Banks took an 
active part in the affairs of the Royal Society. His house was con- 
stantly open to men of science, whether Jiritif>h or foreign, and by the 
urbanity of his manners, and his liberal use of the advantage.»^ ol tor- 
tune, he ac(|uired that jK)j)uliijily which six years afterwards led to his 
election as President of that distinguished body. Two or tliree yeare 
afterwards a dangerous schism had nearly arisen in the Socie^, 
chiefly in ccmsequence of the unreasonable anger of a party of matii^ 
maticians, headed by Dr. Horsley, afterwards Bishop of St. David's, 
who looked with contanpt on sci^ces unsusceptible of mathematical 
proof, and loudly exclumed against the chair of Newton being 
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filled, as they phrased it, by au amateur. It would be little pro- 
fitable to rake up the embers of an ancient and unwortliy feud. 
We shall only state therefore that liimk^ n as elected in November, 
1778 ; that lor some time a violent opposition was raised against 
him; and that in January, 1784, the Society, by a lonnal resolu- 
tion, declared itself satisfied with the choice which it had made. 
Honley. and a few otiien seceded, and for fhe rest of hU life Banks 
continued the undisputed and popular president; a period of forty-one 
years horn the epoch of his election. 

We haye said that at an early age Mr. Banks was fortunate in 
gaining the royal favour; marks of which were not wanting. In 
1781 he was created a baronet ; in 1795 he received the Order of 
the Bath, then very rarely bestowed upon civilians and commoners ; 
and in 1797 he was made a Privy Councillor. The friendship between 
the King and tlie subject was cemented by similarity of pursuits; for 
tiie latter was a practical farmer as well as a philosopher, and under 
his care the value of his estates in Lincolnshire was considerably 
increased by improvements in the drainage of that singukr country, in 
the directbn of whidi Sir Joseph took an active part He is said to 
have possessed such influence over the King's mind» that ministers 
sometimes availed themselves of it to recommend a measure unpalatable 
to their honest but somewhat ob^inate master. We know not whether 
this l»e better founded than most other stories of back-stairs influence, 
easily thrown out and difhcult to be refuted : it is at least certain 
that if Banks possessed such power, he deserves great credit for the 
singular nio<leration with which he used it. For himself he asked and 
received nothing : fortunately his station in society was one which 
renders disinterestedness an easy, if not a common virtue. His 
influence was directed to &cilitate scientific undertddngs, to soften to 
men of science the inconveniences of the long war of the Bevolution, 
to pvocure the restoration of their papers and collections when taken 
by nn enemy, or the alleviation of their sufferings in captivity. The 
French were especially indebted to him for such services. It is said 
by an eminent member of the Institute, in his Eloge n]>on Banks, that 
no less than ten times, collections addressed to the Juidin ihi Roi at 
Paris, and captured by the English, were restored by Ins intercession 
to their original destination. He thought that national hostility should 
find no entrance among followers of science ; and the delicacy of his 
views on this subject is well displayed in a letter written on one 
of these occasions to Jusdeu, where he says that he would on no 
account rob of a smgle botanical idea a man who had gone to seek 
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ihem at tlie peril of Iiis life. In lb02 the National Institute of France, 
beint^ tlien re-modelled, elected him at the head of their Foreign 
Associates, whose number was limited to eight. Cavendish, Maskelyue, 
and Herschel were also members of distingiiished list. In 
replying to the letter which announced this lionoar. Sir Joseph Banks 
expressed his gratitude in terms which gave offience to some members 
of that distinguished Society over which he himself presided. This 
exposed hii ff to a virulent attack from an anonymous oiemy, who pub* 
lished the letter in question in the English papers, accompanied by a 
roost acrimonious address to the author of it ; prompted, it is evident, 
not so much by a reasonable and patriotic jealousy, as by ancient 
pique, and a bitter detestation even of the science of revolutionary 
France. 

Towards the close of life Sir Joseph Banks, who in youth had pos- 
sessed a robust constitution, and a dignified and prepoasesring figure, 
was grievously afflicted by gout He endured the sufforings of disease 
with patience and cheerfulness, and died May 19, 1820, leaving no 
children. Lady Banks, whom he had married in 1779, survived him 
several years. ISa magnificent library he devised to the British 
Museum ; and among other bequests for scientific purposes, he left an 
annuity to Mr. Frederic Bauer, an artist whom he had long employed 
in making botanical drawings from the garden at Kew, upon condition 
that he should continue the series. 
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John Somers was born at Worcester, in an ancient house called the 
White Ladies* wliich, as its name seems to import, had formerly been 
part of 'A'lifoBasteiy or-ctmvent. ' The exact dbite of his. biiidi cannot 
he aaoertaHied, us the parish re^stera at' Woroester,* during the . di^ 
wan between Gharies I. and his Parliament, wtke dtber wholly lost, or 
80 inaccurately kept as not to itimish any •authentic, infiffraation. It 
a^»ean probable, However, from several concurritig accounts,- that 
he was bom about the year 1650. The family of Somers was respect- 
able, though not wealthy, and had for several generations been 
possessed of an estate at Clifton, in the parish of Severnstoko, in 
Gloucestershire. Admiral Sir George Somers, who in the reign of 
James I. was shipwrecked on the lienuudas, and alterAvards died 
there, leaving his name to tiiat duster of idands, is sdd by Horace 
Walpole, in his ' Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,* to have 
been a member of the same fimuly. The father of Somers was an 
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attorney, in respectalilc practiro at Worcester ; wlio, in the civil \vnr?>, 
became a zealous Purlianieiitunuu, and commanded a troop in Crum> 
welVs army. 

Of the early education of Somen, we Iiave only a meagre and 
unsatisfactoiy account The house called the White Lediee, in which 
he was horn, was occupied hy a Mr. Blurton, an eminmi clothier of 

Worcester, who had married his father's sister. This lady, having no 
son of her own, adopted Soniers frmn his birth, and brought him 
up in her house, which he always considered as his lioine till he 
went to the university. He appears for some years to have been a day- 
scliolar in the col leije- school at Worcester, which l>efore his time hatl 
attained a high character for classical education, under the super- 
intendence oi Dr. Bright, a clergyniuii ol great learning and eminence. 
At a subsequent period, we find him at a private school at Walsall in 
Staffordshire: he is descrihed by a schooI-feUow as being then "a 
weakly boy, wearing a black cap, and never so much as looking out 
when the othw boys were at play." He seems indeed to have been a 
remarkably reserved and ** sober-blooded" boy. At a somewhat later 
period Sir F. Winnington says of him, that " by the exactness of his 
knowledge and behaviour, he discouraged his father and all the young 
men that knew him. They were afraid to be in his company," In 
wliat manner his time was occupied from the period of his leaving 
school until he went to tiie university, is unknown. It has been 
suggested that lie was employed for several years in his father's 
office, who dedgned him fw his own department of the ]m>fesBion of 
the law. There is no positive evidence of this dreumstsnce, though 
the conjecture is by no means improbsble. It csanot, however, be 
doubted that, during this period, he devoted much of his time to the 
study of liistory and the civil law, and laid in a portion of that abundant 
store of constitutional learning which afterwards rendered him the 
ornament of his profession, and of the age in which he lived. About 
this time also he formed several connexions, which had great influence 
upon his subsequent success in life. The estates of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury were managed by Somers's father ; and as that young nobleman 
had no convenient residence of his own in Wwoesteirdiire, he spent 
much of his time at the White Indies, and formed an intimate £diend- 
ship and familiarity with young Somers. In 1673 he was also ibr> 
tunate enough to be favourably noticed by Sir Francis Winnington, 
then a distinguished practitioner at the English bar, who was under 
obligations to his father for bis active services in promoting hts election 
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as a Member of Parliament for the city of Worcester. Win!iiii^ton is 
described by Burnet as a lawyer who had '* risen from siiiitU begin- 
nings, and I'ruui as small a proportion of learning in his profession, in 
which he waa JwHier bdd and ready, than able.** It ia nataral to 8up> 
poee that such a man, fading his own defidendes, would readily per* 
ceive with what advantage he might employ the talents and induitry 
ofSoniers in anilting him both in Westminster Hall and in Par- 
liament. It was probably with this intention that Winnington advised 
him to go to the university, and to prosecute his studies with a view to 
being called to the bar. 

In 1671 So?iier<5 was entered as a Commoner of I'rinity College, 
Oxford, being then about three and twenty years of age. The parti- 
culars of his progress throuf^h the university are not recorded ; })ut 
here, as at school, his contemporaries could perceive few indications 
of those splendid talents which afterwards raised him to such extras 
ordbary eminence. HSs ooU^ exercises, some of which are still 
extant, are said to have beta in no respect remarkable ; and he quitted 
the university without acquiring any academical honours beyond his 
Bachelor's degree. Mr. Somers was called to the bar in 1676, by the 
Society of the Middle Temple; but he continued his residence at the 
university for several years afterAvards, and did not remove to London 
until the yo-\r jifter his father's death, in 1681, upon whi<*]i event he 
succeeded to his paternal estate at Sevemstoke. During hi^s residence 
at Oxford he had the advantage of being introduced by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Sir F. Winnington to many <tf the patriotic opponents 
of the arbitrary measures of the Court At this time he published 
several tracts, which sofficiently displayed to the world his familiar and 
accurate knowledge of constitutional history. His first acknowledged 
work was the Report of an Election Case, and is entitled * The 
Memorable Case of Denzil Onslow, Esq., tried at the Assizes in Surrey, 
July 20, 1681, touching Ids election at Ilaslemerc in Surrey.' His 
next performance wn^ ' A fVief TTistory of the Succession, collected 
out of the Uecorils aiid ilie most authentic Historians.' Tliis work 
was written at the Imu: when the proposal to l)ring in a J3ill to exclude 
the Duke of York from the succession occupied universal attention, 
and excited the most intense interest The object of Mr. Somers's 
tract was to «diil»t the principles upon which the Parliament of Eng- 
land has authority to alter, restrain, and qualify the right of successkm 
to the Grown ; and he places the historical arguments in support of 
thb pfopofition in a fordbie and convincing light. Indeed, though it 
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might be tlitlicult to justify such a proposition by abstract arguments 
upon what is called th« theory of the Britiah CSonstitution, it has beeu 
BO repeatedly acted upon in several periods of our history, that even 
in the time of Charles II. the practioe had. as Somen justly con^ 
tended, to all intents and purposes established and sanctioned tiie 
principle. An oxcellent tract upon the same subject, entitled 'A just 
and modest Vindication of the two last Parliaments/ which appeared 
shortly after the breaking up of the Oxford Parliament in March, 
1681, has been p-irtly ascribed to Somers. J?\iriiet says that this 
tract, which he characterizes as " the best writ i)aper in all that time," 
was at first penned by Algernon Sidney, but that a new draught was 
made by Somers, which was corrected by Sir William Jones. Upon 
occasion of the attempt of the Court party in 1681, by the illegal 
examination of witnesses under the direction of the King^s Compel 
in open court, to induce a grand jury at the Old Bailey to find a true 
bill for lu^ treason against the Earl of Shsftslnury, Mr. Somers 
wrote his celebrated tract entitled • The Security of Englishmen's 
liives, or the Trust, Power, and Duty of the Grand Juries of BSngiand 
explained.* Of this work. Bishop Burnet says, '* It passed as writ by 
Lord Essex, though I understood arten\'ard8 it was writ by Somers, 
who was much esteemed, and often visitod by T^ord Essex, and who 
trusted himself to liim, and writ the best papers that came out in tliat 
time."' In later times, tliis work has been universally ascribed to 
Somers. During his residence at Oxford, Somers was not inattentive 
to polite literature ; he published a translation of some of Ovid's Epistles 
into English verse, which at the same time that it shows that he could 
never have borne so distingiushed a rank as a poet, as he afterwards 
attained as a lawyer and. statesman, is by no means a contemptible 
perfonnance. Ifis translatiiHis from Ovid, and a ver ion <>f Plutarch's 
Life of Alcibiades, are the only published proofs of his classical 
studies at Oxford. 

In the year 1682 he rftTioved to Ixindon, and immediately com- 
menced an assiduous attendance ujwn the courts of law, which at that 
time was consifh-red as the highway of the lepil profession. Under 
the powerful patronage of Sir Francis Winuington, who had been 
Solicitor-General, and was then in the full stream of business, he rose 
with considerable rapidity into good practice at the bar. In 1683 
he appeared as junior counsel to l^^nington in the defence to an 
important political prosecution instituted against Filldngton and Shute, 
with several other persons, for a riot at the electi<m of sheriffs for 
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the dty of London. His empkyment in a case of so mucli public 
expectation may be taken as a proof that at that time his professional 
merits were in some degree appredated; and in the reign of James II. 
his pmctice is said to have produced £700 a-ycar, wliicli at that time 
was a ven' lai i^c iucome for a rommon lawyer of tive years' standing. 
"But such was the character for research and industry which lie had 
attained within a very few years from the couunencemeut of his pro- 
fessional career, that on the trial of the Seven Bishops in 1688, he was 
iotfodneed ai oounsd into that momentoiui eauae at Ihe eKpreaa and 
peremptory reoommendatton of Pollexfen, one of the greatest lawyers 
of that day. The rank of the defendants, the personal interest of the 
King in the question at issue, the general expectation excited hy this 
contiict amongst all classes of the people, and above all, the event- of 
the prosecution which drove James from his throne and kingdom, and 
immediately introduced the Revolution of IBRH, retifler tlie trial of the 
Seven Bishops one of the Tuost important judicial prot -'c lings that ever 
occurred in ^V e-nnin^ter Hall. It was no trifling testimony, therefore, 
to the high estimation m which Soniers was held by experienced judges 
of professional merit, that he should be expressly selected by the 
counsel for the d^mdants to hear a part in the defence. We are told 
that upon the first suggestion of Somen's name, " objecti<m was made 
amimgrt die l^hopa to him, as too young and obscure a man; but old 
FoHexfen insisted upon him, and would not be himself retained with- 
out the other ; representing him as the man who would take most pains 
and go dee{M>st into all that depended on precedents and records*.'* 
How far the leading counsel for the Bishops were indebted to the 
industry and research of iSoniers, for ihp extent of learning displayed 
in their admirable argunn'nts on that occasion, cannot now be ascer- 
tained i his own speech, as reported in the State Trials, contains a 
summary of the constitutional reasons against the existence of a dis- 
pensing powwin the King, expressed in clear and unaffected language, 
and ap|died with peculiar skill and judgment to the defence of his 
clients. 

The intimate connexion of Somers with the leaders of that political 
party by whom the Revolution was eflfected, and in particular with his 
early friend Lord Shrewsliurj-, leaves little room for doubt that he was 
actively employed in devising the means by which that important event 
was brought about. It is said by Tindal that he was admitted into 
the most secret councils of the Prince of Oraiii^^c, aiui was one of those 
* Kennett s Complete History, vol. iii. p. 513, n. 
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who planned the measure of bringing him over to England. Imme- 
diately upon tlie fliglit of James II., the Priiic*^ of Orange, by the 
a<lvi( r of till' tciiijjorary assembly which he had convened as the most 
prujMir representative of the people in tlie emergency of the time, 
issued circular letters to the several couiitu>, cities, and l)or()u<,dis of 
England, directing them to sunnnon a Parliamentary Conveutiou. On 
tlib oceBskm Mr. SomeiB wu returned as a reprefentative by his 
native city of Worcester. We find him taking a conspicuous purt in 
the long and laborious debates which took place in that assembly 
respecting tiie settlement of the goTemment. Upon a conference with 
the Lords upon the resolution, " that James IL having withdrawn 
liimself out of the kingdom bad abdicated the government, and that 
the throne had thereby become vacant, " Mr. Somers fpoke at great 
length, and with much learninf^, in support of the original resolution 
against some amendments projKjsed by the Jx)rds. This resolution 
having in-fn ultimately adopted by both Houses of Parliament, and tlie 
Prince and Princess of Orange having been declared King and Queen 
of England, a committee was appointed, of which Somers was a 
member, to Ining in heads of such iJdngs as were necessary for securing 
the Protestant religion, the laws of the land, and the liberties of the 
people. The Report of this Committee, which was a most dabomte 
poformance, having been submitted to the examination of a second 
committee, of which Somers was chairman, formed the substance of 
the Declaration of Rights which was afterwards assented to by the King 
and Queen and hot\\ Houses of Parliament, and thug adopted as the 
basis of the Constitntion. 

It is im]>ossible to ascertain with precision tiie particular services 
rendeied by Somers in the aeeomj)lishnient of this great measure. 
There was jierhaps no individual at that moment in existence who u as 
SO well qualified to lend important ud in eonductmg bis country 
with safety through the difficulties and dangers of a change of 
government, and in placing the interests of the nation upon a secure 
and solid foundation. Fortunate was it for tlie people of Ikigland and 
their posterity that the services of a man of his industry and settled 
principles, of his sound constitutional information, and his rational 
and enliglitened views of the relative rights and duties of kings and 
subjects, were at that critical juncture available to his country : and 
that, at the instant of the occurrence of this momentous revolution, 
his character was sutliciently known and appreciated to render those 
services fully effective. 
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Shortly after the accession of William and Marj', Soniers was 
upjKjinted JSolicitor-Oeueial, and received the honour of knighthood. 
Bishop Burnet says, that iu the warai debates which took place in 
Parliament on the bill respecting the recognition of the King and 
Queen, and the vulidity of the new aettlemoit of the government, 
it was 8tron|^y objected hy the Tories that the convention, not bdng 
summoned by the King^s writ» had no legal sanction ; and that Somen 
distingiiidied liimself by the spirited and able manner in which 
he answered the objection. " He spoke," says Burned " with such 
zeal and such an ascendant of authority that none were prepared to 
answer it; so that the bill piissed without niore opposition. This was 
a 4^reat service done in a very critical time, and contributed not a little 
to raise feuiuers's cliaracter." 

Ill April, 1G92, Sir John Soniers became Attorney-General, and iu 
the mcMth of Mardh following was appdnted Lewd-Keeper of the 
Great Seal. While he presided in tiie Court of Ghanceiy as Lord- 
Keeper, be delivered his celebrated judgment in the Bankezs* case, 
which Mr. Hargrave describes as " one of the most elaborate argu- 
ments ever ddlvered in Westminster Hall." It is said that Lord 
Somers expended several hundred pounds in collecting books and 
pamphlets for this argument. In 1697 he was apjK)inted Lord Chan- 
cellor, and raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron tSomers of 
Evesham. 

Iu the year imniediately succeeding his elevation to tlie peerage, it 
was the fate of Lord Somers to experience the virulence of party 
animosity, and the selfishness and instabUily of voyal favour. His 
influence with the iCng, and the moderatioii and good sense with 
which he had restrained the impetuosity of bis own party, had been 
long the means of preserving die Whig administration; and tiie Tories 
saw plainly that there were no hopes for the attainment of their 
objects so long as Lord Somers retained the confidence of the King. 
\^^illiam had been, from the commencement of his reign, oontimially 
vacillating between the two parties according to the circumstances of 
his affairs; at this period lie was so incensed and enihari-assed by the 
conduct of the contendiug parlies iu the House of Lonuuous, tiiat he 
readily listened to the leaders of the Tories, who assured him that they 
would undertake to manage the Parliament as he pleased, if he would 
dismiss from his councils the Lord Chancellor Somers, whom they 
represented to be peculiarly odious to the Commons. In fact, the 
Toiy party in the House of Commons had, in the course of the stonny 
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session of Parliament which conuiienoed in November, 1699, made 
several violent but ineffeetual attacks upon tbe Lord Chaneellor. The 
first charge brought against him was, that he had improperly dismissed 
many gendemen fiom the commissioii of the peace: upon a full expla^ 
natioii of all the cireumstances, this charge was proved to be so utterly 
groundless that it was abandoned by those who had introduced it. 
The second accusation had no better foundation than the fii^ Great 
complaints having been made of certain English pirates in the West 
Indies, who had plundered several inprrhant ships, it was determined to 
send out a ship of vcat for the purpose of destroying them. Btit as 
there was no fund to bear the charge of such an ex|)ed!tion, the King 
proposed to his ministers that it should be carried ou aa a private 
imdertaking, and promised to subscribe ^,000 on his own account. 
In compliance with this recomroendatkm* Lord Soroers, tiie Duke of 
Shiewaburyj the Eark of Roraney, Oxford, Bellamont* and sevenl 
others, contributed a sufficient sum to definy the whole expense of the 
armament. Unfortunately one Captain Kidd was appointed to com- 
mand the expedition, who was unprincipled enough to turn pirate him- 
self, and having committed various acts of robl)ery on the high seas, 
was eventually captured, ])rought to England, and some time afterwards 
tried and executed for iiis offences. It was then insinuated that the Lord 
Chancellor and the other individuals wlio had subscribed towards the 
expedition ^yrre engaged as partners in Kidd's piratical scheme; so that 
a a undertaking, which was not only innocent, but meritorious and 
patriotic, was eonstroed by the blindness of party prejudice into a 
design for robbery and piracy, A resolution in the House of Com- 
mons, founded upon this absurd imputation, was rejected by a great 
majority. Shortly afterwards, after ordering a list of the Privy 
Council to be laid before the House, a question was moved in the 
House of Commons, "that an address should be made to his Majesty 
to remove John Lord Somers, Chancellor of England, from his presence 
and councils for ever." This motion, however, was also negatived by a 
large majority. The prosecution of these frivolous charijes airaiust Ix)rd 
Somers was a source of p< i )ir1iial irritation to the Knig, m couse- 
t[ueuce of the vex.atious delay it occasioned to tlie public service, and 
die vurulent party spirit which it introduced into the House of Com- 
mons ; and it was under the influence of this feeling, and in <»der to 
deliver himself from a temporary embarrassmenti, that he selfishly 
determined to adopt the interested advice of the Tory leaders, and to 
remove the Lord ChanceUof bom his office. He accordingly intimated 
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to jx)rd Soiners that it was nerossary lor his service tliat he should 
resign the seuls, but wished him to in.ake the re^iij^nalion himself, iii 
order tliat it might appear iis if it was his own act. 'Die Cliaiieelh>r 
declined to make a voluntary surrender of tlie seals, as such a course 
iniglit indicate a fear of his enonies, or a eonaciottsneM of misconduiit 
in his office ; upon wMdi 3Lord ieteey was Beat witii an express war- 
rant for the se^, and Lord Somen delivered them to him without 
hesitation. 

The malignity of party spirit was not satisfied by the dismissal of 
Lonl Somers from his office, and from all participation in the govern- 
ment. Soon alter liis retirement, namely in the yptir 1701, the 
celebrated Partition Treaties gave occasion to nuu h aiiijry debate in 
both Houses of Parliament. His conduct, with respect to these 
treaties, seems Uf have been entirely irreproachable ; but it beciime the 
subject of much misrepresentation, and the most unreserved invective 
and abuse in the House of Gimunons. It appears that in 1698, when 
the IQng was in HoUand, a proposal was made to him by the French 
Gorenunoit for arranging the partition of some of tiie territories 
Ix'Iooging to the crown of Spain upon the expected death of QharlesII. 
This partition was to be made in certain defined proportionB between 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, tlie Daupldn of France, and the 
Archdnke Charles, the second sou of the Emperor. The King enter- 
tained these j)ro[Kisals favourably, and wrote to Jjord Somers, who was 
at that time Lord Chaucellor, desiring bis opinion upon them, and 
commanding him to for\i'ard to him a commission in blank under the 
great seal, appointing persons to treat with the Commissioners of the 
French Government* Lord Somers, after communicating with Lord 
Qrford» the Duke of Shrewsbury, and Mr. Mountague, as he had been 
authorised to do, transmitted to the King thdr joint opini<mB, which 
suggested several objections to the proposed treaty, tofiether with the 
required commission. This was the " head and front of his offending" 
in tins resjwct ; for the treaty was afterwards ne'jotiated abroad, and 
finally siii-iied without any further comnmni(^utioa witli Ixird Somers. 

Understanding that he was accused in the House of O^mmons of 
having ailvised and prumut» (i the Partition Treaties, L/ord Somers 
requested to be heard in that lloase in his defence. His request being 
granted, he stated to tiie House, in a calm and dignified manner, the 
lustoty of his conduct respecting the treaties, and contended, with much 
force and eloquence, that in t^ whole course of that transaction he 
had correctly and honestly discharged his duty both as Chancdlor and 
as a Privy Councillor. After he bad withdrawn, a warm debate 
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Denventwater, and the other unfortunate persons concerned in the 
Rel)ellion of 1715, lie is to have asked witli great emotion, and 
Bhedding many tears, " whether they meant to revive the proscriptions 
of MariuB and Sylla ?*' 

He soon afterwirds sunk into a state of total imbecility, from wUdi, 
on the d6th of April, 1716, he was happily lelessed by death. 
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John Smeaton will long be remembered as une of tlie most laborious 
and most saoeeBslul civil engmeen wImdi Bntain hat praduoed: a 
das8 to which our oountry is deeply indebted for its oommereial greatp- 
ness. He was horn at Austiiorpe, near Leeds, May 88, 1724; His 
father was an attorney, and intoided to biing his son up t» his own 
profession : but the latter finding, to use his o^vn woids, " that the 
law did not suit tlie b^t of his genius," obtained his parentis consent 
tliiit he should j^cck a more congenial employment. 

From a very early n'^e lie hud shown great fondness for mechanical 
o<*cupations. " His phiylliings," it is said by one long acquainted 
with him, " were not the playthings of chihlren, but the tools men 
work with ; and he appeared to have greater entertainment in seeing 
the men in die ne^iboarhood work, and asking them questions, than 
in any thing else." At the age of eighteen he was in the habk of 
forging iron and steel, and melting metal for his own ase4 and 
he possessed tods of eveiy sort Sot working in wood, ivafy,.and metal. 
Some of these were of his own construction ; and among them an 
engine for rose-turning, and a lathe by which lie had cut a perpetual 
screw, a thing little known at that time. 

In the year IToO lie cst.ililished liimself in the Great Turnstile in 
Holborn, as a philosophiail instrument-maker. While he followed this 
trade, he becime known to the scientific circles by several ingenious 
inventions ; among which were a new kind of niiignetic compass^ 
and a nuushine for measuring a ship's way at sea. He was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1753 ; and contributed several papers 
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to the Pliilnj-opliical Transactions, one of which, entitled 'An Experi- 
nitMitul Enijuiiy concerning the uaturul powers of water and wind to 
turn mills and other machines, depending on a circular nioliuu,' 
obtained the gold medal in 1759. 

In 1755 tlie Eddystone light-house was destroyed by fiie. At this 
time Smeaton had never practised as an aichitect or engineer But the 
profirietors, to use his own words, *' considered that to reinstate it would 
require, not so much a person who had been merely bred, or who liad 
rendered himself eminent in this or that given profession, but rather 
one who from natural genius had a turn for cotitrivance in the 
mechanical branches of science." Tliinkini^ \\\m, they ajiplied to (he 
President of the Royal Society to recommend a fitlini,' person, and he 
without hesitation named Smeaton. We shall ^wnk hereafter ol' tlie 
diflBculties wiucli attended tliis work, and the method of its execution ; 
the nature of it is familiar to every reader. Two light-houses had 
been destroyed within half a century : his own, alW the lapse of 
eeventyothree years, stands wiimpaired; — a proud monument of the 
power of man to overcome the ^mente. This building was finished 
in 1759, and established his reputation as a civil engineer : but it was 
some time before lie devoted his attention solely to practising in that 
capacity. In 1764 he was appointed one of the Receivers of the 
Grwnwich Hospital Estates, and in tlu; discharge of his duty, he 
suggested varioiis improvements which ^\ere of material ser\ico to 
the property. He; resigned that othce about 1777, in conse(|uence of 
the increase of his other business. In 170G he was employed to 
furnish designs for new light-liouses at the Spurn Head, at the mouth 
of the Humber, and after eomddenble delay, was app(»nted Surveyor 
of the Works in 1771. lliese were completed in April, 1777. 
Among other undertakings he repaired and improved the navigation of 
the river Calder ; he built the bridge over the Tay, at Perth, and some 
others on the Highland road, north of Inverness ; he laid out the line, 
and superintended the execution of a considerable portion of the great 
canal connecting the Forth and Clyde. His high reputation was shown 
shortly after the two centre arches of old London bridi,'e liad been tlirown 
into one. The foundation?? of the piers were (!i*!covere<l to be damaged, 
and the daoo^er of the bridge esteemed so innninent that few per- 
sons ^vouid venture to pass over it. The opinions of the architects on 
the spot were deemed unsatisfactory ; and Smeaton, being at the time 
in Yorkshire, was summoned by express, to say what should be done. 
He found that the increased volume of vrater passing through the centre 
arch had undermined the piers ; and removed the ^nger by the simple 
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expedient, the Purcess of which he liad proved on the river Ciildcr, of 
throwing in <a hiri^e (|uantity of roii^li stone about them. Tlie inter- 
stices of the heap huon are filled up by sand and mud, and the w hole 
is consolidated almost into one mass, and lorms a secure and lasting 
barrier. Tlie best known of Smeaton's works, after the Eddystone 
ligbt-house, is the niAgoifieent pier and harbour of Ramsgate. Tbis 
undetiaking was commenoed in 1749, and prosecuted for scnne time 
mtb very impeffect sucoess. In 1774 Smeaton was called in ; and 
be continued to superintend the prc^rese of the a\ orks till tbeir com- 
pletion in 1791. The harbour is now enclosed by two piers, the 
eastern nearly 2000, the weateni 1500 feet in length, and afibrds a safe 
and a much needed refug»' to sliips lying in the Downs, even of five 
and six hundred tons, which before, when driven fVnni their anchors by 
Stress of weather, Avere almost certain to l)e cast asiiore and wrecked. 

It would be vaiti to enumerate all the projects in which he was con- 
sulted, or the schemes wliich he executed. The variety and extent of 
bis employments may be best estimated from his Reports, of which 
a eomplete collection has been published by the Society of Qvil 
Engineers, in consequence of the liberality of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
had purchased, and presented them to the Society fin* this purpose. 
Tliey fill three quarto volumes, and constitute a most interesting and 
valuable series of treatises oneveiy branch of engineering ; as draining, 
bridge-building, making and improving canals and navigable rivers, 
planning docks and harbours, the improvement of mill-work, and the 
application of mechanical improvementi> to ditTorent mauul'actur(\'^. His 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions are published sepanitely, and 
fill another quarto voluuie. They coutain descriptions of those eurly 
inventions wluch we ba?e mentioned, and dS an improved air-pump, 
and a new hygrometer and pyrometer ; together with his treatise on 
Mill-work, a»l sraie papers which show that be was f<md of the sdence 
of astronomy, and practtcsUy skilled in it. 

His health began to decline about 1785, and he endeavoured to 
withdraw fmn buaness, and to devote his attention to publisliing an 
account of his own inventions and works ; for as lie often said, " he 
thought he could not render so nuich sen ice to his country as by doing 
that." He succeeded in bringing out liis elaborate account of the 
Eddystone Ldght-house, published in 1791 . But he found it impossible 
to withdraw entirely from business ; and it aj^pears that over-exertioii 
and anxiety did actually bring on an attack of paralysis, to which bis 
frmily were constitutioimlly liable. He was taken ill at his residence at 
Austhorpe, in September, 1792, and died October 28, in tiie sixty-ninth 
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year of his age. He liad long looked to this disease as the probable 
tennination of bis life, and felt some anxiety coacerning the likelihood 
of out-living his laeitlties, and in his own words, of *'liugeriiig over 
the dregs after the spirit had evaporated.*' This calamity was spared 
Urn : in the interval between his first attack and his death, his mind 
was unclouded, and he continued to take his usual interest in the 
occupations of his domestic circle. Sometimes only he would com- 
plain, with a smile, of his slowness of aj)prehpnsion, and say, " It can- 
not be otherwise : the shadow nuist IcjisrtlKMi as tlie stin go*-* down." 

His character was marked by uiideviutijig upriijlitiu'ss, industry, and 
moderation in pursuit of riches. His gains might have been far lari^cr ; 
but he relinquished more than one appointment which brought in a 
considerable income, to devote hb atten1i<Hi to other objects which 
he had more at heart ; and he declined the magnificent offers of 
Catharine IL of Bussia, who would have bought his services at any 
price. His industry was unwearied, and the distribution of hk hours 
and employments strictly laid down by rule. In Ids fiimily and hy his 
induda he was singularly beloved, though his demeanour sornetimes 
appeared harsh to strangers A brief, bnt von,' interesting and all^c- 
tionate account of him, written by liis daughter, is prefixed to his 
Re|K>rts, from which many of the anecdotes here related have been 
derived. 

Of the many great undertakings in wliich Smeatou was engaged, 
die most mginal, and the most celebrated, is the Eddystone light- 
house. The reef of rocks known by the name of the Eddystone lies 
about nine miles and a half from the Ram Head, at the entrance of 
Plymouth Sound, exposed to the full swell of the Atlantic, which, with 
a very moderate gale, breaks upon it with the utmost fury. The situa- 
tion, directly between the Lizard and Start points, makes it of the 
utmost importance to have a liirbt-liouse on it ; and in 1698 Mr. 
l^'^instanley snrcewled in completing nitp This stood till 1703, but 
was entirely carried Hi.\ay in the memoralde storm of November 20, 
in that year. It iliaiiced, by u singular coincidence, tiiat shortly 
before, on a doubt of the stability of tlie building being uttered, tlie 
architect expressed himself so entirely satisfied on diat point, that " he 
should only wish to be there in the greatest storm that ever blew under 
the face of the heavens.** He was gratified in hb wish; and perished 
widi every person in the building. This building was chiefly, if not 
wholly of til 1 11 I . In 1706 Mr. Hudyenl commenced a new lights 
house, ])artly of stone and partly of wood, which stood till 1735, when 
it was burnt down to the very rock. Warned by this accident, Smeaton 
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resolved that his BhouM he entirely of stone. He spent much time in 
considering the best nietliods of ii;r!iftiiijL,r his work securely on the solid 
rock, and giving it the form best suited to secure stability ; and one of 
the most interestijig parts of his interesting account, is that in u hich 
he narmtes haw hi was led to choose the shape which he adopte<l, 
hy cooBidering the means employed by nature to produce stability in 
her works. The huilding is modelled oa the trunk of an oak, which 
spreads out in a sweeping curve near the roots, so as to giTe breadth 
and strength to its base, diminishes as it rises, and again swells out as 
it approaches to the bushy head, to gi?c room for the strong insertion 
of the principal boughs. The latter is represented by a curved cornice, 
tlir I til ct of which is to throw off the heavy seas, which being suddenly 
ell* kt 1 fly up, it is said, from fifty to a hundred feet above the very top 
of liie building, and thus to prevent their striking the lantern, even 
when they seem entirely to enclose it. The efficacy of this construction 
is such, that after a stcnm and spring tide of unequalled idoleuce in 
1762, in which the greatest fears wore entertained at Flyniouth for the 
ssfely of the light-house, the only article requirite to repair it was a 
pot of putty, to repkce some that had been washed from the lantern. 

To prepare a fit base for the reception of the column, the shelving 
rock was cut into six steps, which w on- filled up nith masonry, firmly 
dovetailed, and pinned with oaken trenails to the living stone, *<> tliat 
♦lie upj)er course presente'l a level circular surface. ITiis part of the 
work wii.s attended witii the greatest difficulty ; the rock being accessible 
only at low water, and in calm weather. The hnilditig is f;ice<l with 
the Cornish granite, called in the country, moorstone; a material 
sdeeted on aeoount of its durability and hanlness, whidi defiance 
to the depredations of marine animals, which have been known to do 
serious injury by perforating Portland stone whrai placed under water. 
The interior is huUt of Portland stone, which is more easily obtained in 
large blocks, and n less expensive in the working. It is an 'instructive 
lesson, not only to the young en^neer, but to all persons, to see the dili> 
gence which Smeaton used to ascertain what kind of stone was best fitted 
for liis purposes, and from what materials the firmest and most lasting 
ceuient could be obtained. He well knew that in novel and great under- 
takings no precaution can be deemed superfluous which may contribute 
to success ; and that it is wrong to trust implicitly to common methods, 
even where experience has shown them to be sufficient in commim cases. 
For the height of twelve feet from the rock the building is solid. Every 
course of masonry is composed of stones firmly jdnted and dovetailed 
into each other, and secured to the course below ijjogglet, or solid plugs 
of stone, which being let into both, effectually redst ^e lateral pressure 
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of the waves, which tends to push off the upper from the under course. 
The interior, which is accessihle by a moveable ladder, consists of four 
rooms, one over the other, sunnounted by a glass lantern, in which the 
lights are placed. The height from the lowest point of the foundation 
to the floor of the lantern is seventy feet ; the height of the lantern is 
twenty-one feet more. The building was commenced August 3, 1756, 
and finished October 8, 1759 ; and having braved uninjured the storms 
of seventy-tliree Avinters, is likely long to remain a monument almost 
as elegant, and far more useful, tlian the most splendid column ever 
raised to commemorate imperial victories. Its erection forms an era 
in the history of light-houses, a subject of great importance to a mari- 
time nation. It came perfect from the mind of the artist ; and hiis lef^ 
nothing to be atlded or improved. After such an example no accessible 
rock can be considered impracticable : and in the more recent erection 
of a light-house on the dangerous Bell-rock, Ij'ing off the coast of 
Forfarshire, between the Frith of Tay and the Frith of Forth, which 
is built exactly in the same manner, and almost on the same model, 
we see the best proof of the value of an impulse, such as was given to 
this subject by Smeaton. 
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BuPFON is reported to have said— and the vanity which was his pre- 
dominant foible may have j^iven some colour to the assertion — " I know 
hut five great geniuses, Newton, Bacon, Leilinitz, Montesquieu, and 
myself." Probably no author ever received from his contemporaries 
8o many excitements to such an exhibition of presumption and self- 
consequence, liewis XV. conferred upon him a title of nobility ; the 
EmprasBof Rnniawu hk co r wapo n dfent; Prmee Henry of Prussia 
addressed him in die language of the most exaggerated compliment; 
and his statue Waa set up during his litfe-tinie in -tiie cabinet 4^ Lewis 
XVI., with such an insiSription as is rarely bestowed even upon die 
most illustrious of past ages *. After the lapse of half a century we 
may examine the personal character, and the literary merits* of this 
celebrated man with a more so!>er judgment. 

Tlie history of Biiffon is sinn^ularly barren of incident. At an 
early age he devoted himself to those studies of natural history which 
have rendered Ins name so famous ; and at eighty years old he was 
sdll labouring at the completion of tlie great plan to whieli fie had 
dedicated his life. 

• • * 

George Lewn le Clere Bnfion iras bom at Monibar, in Burgundy, 
on the 7th -September, 1707. Hb father, Beojamm le Clerc, was a 
man fortune, who could afibrd to bestow the most carefiil education 
upon his children, and leave them unfettered in the choice of an occu- 
pation. The young Buflfon had formed an acquaintance at Dijon with 
an Englishman of his own age, the Duke of Kinrxston. The tutor of 
this nobleman was, fortunately, an accomj)lishe(l student of the j)hyf^ic!d 
sciences ; an<l he gave a |)owerful inij)ulse to the talents of Buflon, 
by leading them forward in their natural direction. Without the 
assistance of this judicious friend, the inclination of his mind toirards 
honourable and useful exertion might have been suppressed by the 
temptations which too easily beset those who have an ample command 

* Majniati a«hm ptr ingenhoD. 
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of the goods of fortune. It was not po with Buffon. Altlimigh he 
succeeded, at the Ui^e ol tw enty-one, to the estate of his mother, which 
produced liiiii an unnual income of 12,000/., he devoted himself wiA 
tinremttting assiduity to the acquisitioii of kmnrledg^. Having tra^ 
veiled in Italy, and lesided some little time in England, he teturned to 
his own country, to dedicate himself to the constant labours of a man 
of letters. His first productions were translations of two English 
works of very different cliaracter — ' Hales' Vegetable Statics,' and 
' Newton's Fluxions ;' and, following up the pursuits for wliicli he 
exhibited his love in these translation;;, lie onrnod on t\ scrips of expe- 
riments on the strengtii of timber, and constructed a burning mirror, 
in imitation of that of Archimedes. 

The devotion to science which Buflton had thus manifested marked 
him out for an appointment which determined the course of his future 
life. His friend. Da Fay, who was the Intendant of the ' Jardin du 
jRoi' (now called the 'JartSn d$i Phmie»*), on his death-bed recom- 
mended Bufibn as the person hest calculated to ^ve a right direction 
to this establishm«it for the cultivaticm of natural history. Bufibn 
seized upon the opportunities which this appointment afforded him of 
prosecuting his favourite studies, with thnt energetic perseverance for 
which he was remarkable. He saw that naturul history had to be 
written in a manner that might render it the most attractive s[>ecies of 
kno\\ ledge ; and that philosophical views, and ekxjuent descriptions, 
might supersede the dry nomenclatures, aiid the looise, coutradictory, 
and too-often fabnlous narratives which resulted from the crude 
labours of ill-informed compUers. To carry forward his fovourite 
object, it was necessaiy that the museum, over which he had now the 
control, should be pat in order and rendered more complete. He 
obtained from the government considerable funds for the erection of 
proper buildings ; and the galleries of the 'Jardin des Plantes,' which 
now hold the fine collection of mammals and bird*, were raised under 
his sujx'rinfendeuce. Possessing, therefore, the most complete means 
which l^uiope alTorded, he applied liimself to the great task of de- 
scribing the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of nature. A 
large portion of this immense undertaking was lefl unperformed, 
although, to use hk own words, he kboured fifty years at his desk ; 
and much of what he accimipliriied was greatiy diminished in value 
by his determinstion to see natural objects only through the cbuded 
medium of his own theories. But, nevertheless, he has produced a 
work which, with all its faults, is an extraordinary monument of genius 
an<l in<liistry, and which will long entitle him to the gratitude of man- 
kind. " We read Buffon," says Coudorcet, " to be interested as well 
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as instructed. He will continue to excite a UBeful enthusiasm for the 
natural sciences ; and the world will long be indebted to him for the 
pleasures with which a young mind for the first time looks into nature 
and tlie consolations with which a soul weary <>f the storms of life 
rep)se8 upon the <!ight of the immensity of beiugs peaceably submitted 
to necessary and etenml laws." 

Bufibn was in some particulars unqualified for the laborious duty he 
bad undertakeiL He delighted to indulge in broad and general mn, 
and to pennit bis imagination to luxmiate in striking descriptions. 
But be had ndtber the patience, nor the love of accuracy, wbicb iRwId 
have carried him into those minute details which give to natural 
history its highest value. He, however, had the merit and the good 
fortune, in the early stages of his undertaking, to associate himself 
with a fellow-labourer who possessed those ((ualities in In'cli he was 
(lertcient. The first fifteen volume of ' UHl.stnire iS'alurelle,' which 
treat of the tlieory of the earth, the nature of animals, and the history of 
mau and viv iparous quadrupeds, were published between 1749 aud 1757, 
as the joint worit of Buffim and Daubenton. Tbe general theories, 
the descriptions of the phmomena of nature, and tine fMctiues of the 
habits of animals, were by Buffim* Daubenton confined himself to 
the precise delineation of their physical character, both in their extmial 
forms and their anatomy. But Daubenton refiised to emtinue his 
assistance in the ' History of Birds for Buffon, unwilling that the 
fame which he had acquire^! slioxild be partaken by one whom he con- 
sidered only as a humble :unl sulwrdinate labourer, allowed an edition 
of the History of QuHdnipe<]s to be published, of which the descriptive 
and anatomical parts had been greatly abridged. In the History of 
Birds, therefore, Buffon had to seek for other associates ; and the form 
of the work was greatly changed from that of the previous volnmes. 
The pardcular descriptions are here Teiy meagre, and anatomical 
details are almost entiraly excluded. In some of the Yolumes, Bufibn 
was assisted l^€hi4neau de Montbeillard, who, instead of endeavouring 
to attain the accuracy of Daubenton, affected to imitate the style of his 
employer. To the three last volumes of the Birds the Ahhk Bexon 
lent his aid. The nine volumes of Birds appeared between 1770 
and 1783. BufTon publishetl alone his * History of Minerals,* which 
appeared m five vohiines, between 1783 aud 1788. Seven volumes of 
Supplements complete Uie Natural History. The first appeared in 
1773 ; tbe last was not published till the year alter its author's death, 
in 1789. The fifth volume of these Supplements is a distinct work, ' 
the Epochs of Nature*. 

* The Imt edition of the erorke of Bnflbs is ttelbit, of 36 vok 4(ou 
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The study of natural history, and the composition of his great 
work, occupied the mind of Buffon from his first appointment as 
Intendatit of the 'Jardm du Rot,' to within a few days of his death. 
In the prosecution of the plan he had laid down, he never permitted 
the slightest interruption. Pleasure uud indolence had their attrac- 
tions j — hut they never held him for many hours from his favourite 
punoits. Buffon spent the greater pert of his time at MonlW, 
where, during some years, his fitiend Daubenton also resided. It 
was here that Buffen compeeed nearly the whole of his works. Many 
interesting details have been preserved of his habits of life, and 
his mode of ecmiposition. He was, like all men who have accom- 
plished great literary undertakings, a severe economist of his time. 
The employment of every day was fixetl with the greatest exactness. 
He used almost invariably to rise at five o'clock, compelliTiif his 
man-servant to drag him out of bed whenever he was uuwiiiiug 
to get up. " I owe to poor Joseph," he used to say, "ten or twelve 
volumes of my works." At the end of his garden was a pavilion 
whieh served lum as a study. Hne he was seated foe many hours 
<^every day, in an old leathern chair, before a table of black birch, 
with his papers arranged in a large walnut-tree escritoire. Before 
he began to write he was accustomed to meditate for a l<»ig time 
upon his subject. Composition was to hliu a real delight; and he 
used to declare that he had spent twelve or fouileen hours successively 
at his desk, continuing to the last in a state of pleasure. His 
endeavours to ol>tain tise iitTnost correctness of expression furnished a 
remarkable proof of the persevering quality of his mind. He composed, 
and copied, and read his A\ orks to friends, uud re-copied, till he was 
entirely satisjied. It is said that he made eleven transcripts of the 
Epochs of Nature. In bis domestic habits there was little to admire in 
the character of Buffon« His conversation was trifling and licentious, 
and the grossness which too often discloses itself in his writings was 
ill-concealed in his own conduct. He paid tiie most minute attention 
to dress, and delighted in walking to church to exhibit his finery to his 
wondering neighbotirs. Although he was entirely devoid of religious 
principle, and constantly endeavoured in his writings to throw dis- 
credit upon tlie belief of a j^rcat First Cause, be regularly attended 
high mass, rerf ivid tlie conununion, and distributed ahns to pious 
beggars. In his wiiole character there aj)p«ir8 a total ah rtice of that 
simplicity which is the distinguisliiug attribute of men of the very 
highest genius. 

The literary glory of Buffon, althou^ surpassed, or even equalled, 
during his life, by none of his contemporaries, with the exception per- 
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haps of Voltaire and Rousseau, has not increased, and is perhaps 
materiallj' (liminishrd, after having Iteen tried by the opinions of half a 
century. In literntui t' , ;is well as in politics, as we have learnt to attach 
a greater value to accurate facts, have we become less captivated by the 
force of eloquence alone. Buflfon gave an extraordmar)' impulse to 
the love of natural liistory, by surrounding its details with splendid 
images, and escaping Gtma its ti^d inTestigatiMis by bold and dazding 
theories. He rejected elassificatioii ; and took no pains to distinguish 
by precise names the objects which he described, because such accuracy 
would have impeded the progress of his magnificent genersliaations. 
Without dassificstion, and an accurate nomenclature, natural history 
is a mere chaos. Buffon saw the productions of nature only in 
masses. He mmh no endeavour to delineate with perfect accuracy 
any individual oi tliat inimensp IkkH', nor to trace the relations of an 
individual to all the various lornis of bein<; l)y which it is surrounded. 
Although he was a profound admirer of Newton, and classed Bacon 
amongst the most illustrious of men, he constantly deviated from 
the principle of that philosophy upon wUdi all modem discovery 
has been founded. He carried onward his hypotheses with little 
calenlation and less experiment. And yet, although they are often 
misapplied, lio li is odlected an astonishing number of facts; and even 
many of his boldest generalities have been based upon a sufficient 
foundation of truth, to furnish important assistance to the investigations 
of more accurate inquirers. The persevering obliquity with which he 
turns away from the evidence of Design in the creation, to rest upon 
some vague notions of a self-creative power, l>oth in animate and 
inanimate existence, is one of the most unpleasant ieutuxes oi iLis 
writings. How much higher services might Bufibn have rendered to 
natural history had he been imbued not only with a spirit of accurate 
and comprehenave dassifieation, but with a perception of the constant 
agency irf'a Creator, of both of which merits he had so admirable an 
einmple in our own Ray. 

The style of Buffon, viewed as an elaborate work of art, and without 
regard to the great object of style, that of conveying thoughts in the 
clearest and simplest manner, is captivating from its sustained harmony 
and occasional grandeur. But it is a style of a past age. Even in 
liis own day, it was a theme for ridicule with those who knew tlie real 
force of conciseness and snnplicity. Voltaire descrilu'd it as ' entjMnli' ;* 
and when some one talkai to him of * UHistmrt JVafttrelie,' he drily 
replied, * Pas si naturelle.' But Butfou was not carried away by the 
mere love of fine writing. He knew his own power ; andf, looking 
at the state of science in his day, he seized upon the instrument 
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which was best calculated to elevate him amongst his contemporaries. 
The very exaggerations of liis style were perhaps necessary to render 
natural history at once attractive to all descriptions of j)€t>ple. Up to 
his time it hud been a dry and repulsive study. He first clothed it 
with the picturesque and |K)etical ; threw a moral sentiment around its 
conmionest details ; exhibited animals in connection with man, in his 
mightiest and most useful works ; and described the great phenomena 
of nature with a pomp of language which had never before been 
called to the service of philosophical investigation. The publication of 
liis works carried the study of natural history out of the closets of tlie 
few, to become a source of delight and instruction to all men. 

Buffon died at Paris on the 16th April, 1788, aged 81. He was 
married, in 1762, to Mademoiselle de St. Belin ; and he left an only 
son, who succeeded to his title. This unfortunate young man perished 
on the scaffold, in 1795, almost one of the last victims of the fury 
of the revolution. When he ascended to the guillotine he exclaimed, 
with great composure, " My name is Buffon." 

A succinct and clear memoir of Buffon, by Cuvier, in the Biographic 
Unwergelle, may be advantageously consulted. Nearly all the de- 
tails of his private life are derived from a curious work by Renault de 
Sechelles, entitled Voyage d J\Iuntbar, which, like many other domestic 
histories of eminent men, has the disgrace of being founded u]>on a 
violation of the laws of hospitality. 
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This great man was l)om in London, in tlie year 1480. His fiither 
was Sir John More, one of Ae Judges of the King's Bencli, a gentle- 
man of established reputatioD. He was early placed in the family of 
Cardiiial Morton, Archbishop of GBnterbury, and liord* ChanoeUor of 
Englaod. The aona of the gentry were at this time sent mto the 
fiunOiea of the fint nobility and leaiSng tMemten, on an eqtdvocal 
looting ; partly for the finishing of their ^uealion, and partly 'in a 
menial capacity. The Cardinal said more than once to the nobility 
who were dining with hira, " Thia boy waiting at table, whosoever 
lives to see it, will one day prove a marvellous man." His eminent 
patron was highly delighted witli tliat vivacity and wit which appeared 
in his cliildliood, and did not desert him on tlie scaffold. Phiys were per- 
formed in the archiepiscopal household at Christmas. On these occa- 
sions young More would play the improvisatore, and introduce au extem- 
pore part of his own, more amn^g to the speetatlon than all the rest 
of the performance. In due time Morton sent him to Oxfbfd, where 
he heard tiie leetnres of UkiBoer and Grocyn on the Greek and Latin 
languages. The epigrams and translations printed in his works 
evince his ddll in both. After a regular course of rhetoric, logic, and 
philosophy, at Oxford, he removed to London, where he became a law 
student, first in New Inn, and afterNvards in Lincoln's Inn. He 
gained considerable reputation by reading public lectures on Saint 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, at Saint Lawrence's churrh in tlie Old 

Jewry. The most learned men in the city of London attended him ; 
VOL n. B 
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uinong the rest Grocyn, his lecturer iu Greek at Oxford, aiid a writer 
agaiiibt the doctrineB of Wickliff. The object of More's prolusions 
was aot 80 mnch to discusB points in theology, as to explain the pre- 
cepts of moral philosophy, and clear up difficulties in history. For 
more than three years slier this he was Law-reader at fHanivsl's 
Inn. He next removed to the Charter-House, where he lived in 
devotion and prayer ; and it is stated that from the age of twenty he 
wore a hair-shirt next his skin. He remained there about four years, 
without takini^ the vows, although lie pcrfornHvl all the spiritual 
exerci«fj<' of" tlie society, and had a strong iuctiiuitiou to enter the 
priesthood. But his spiritual adviser, Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, 
recommended him to adopt a different course. On a visit to a gentle- 
man of Essex, by name Colt, he was introduced to his three daughters, 
and became attached to tiie second, who was the handsomest of the 
&mily. But he bethought him that it would be both a grief and a 
scandal to the ddest to see her yom^w sister married Mere her. 
He therefore reconsidered his passion, and from motives of pity 
prsroiled with himself to be in love with the elder, or at all events 
to marry her. Erasmus says that she was young and uneducated, 
for which her husband liked her the better, as being more capable of 
confoniiing to his own model oi a wife. Ue had her instructed in 
literature, ajid es|>eriHlly in niufic. 

He continued his study of tiic law at Lincoln's Inn, but resided in 
Bucklersbury after his marriage. His first wife lived about seven 
years. By her he hadthree daughters and one son; and we are informed 
by his son-in-law, Boper, that he brought them up with the most 
sedulous attention to their intellectual aiid moral improvement. It 
was a quaint exhofftation vi his, thst they should take virtue and 
learning for their meat, and pleasure for their sauce. 

In the latter part of King Ilnny the Seventh's time, and at a very 
early at^e, More distinguished himself in parliament. The King had 
demanded a subsidy for the murriage of his eldest dauirlifer. who was 
to be the Scottish Queen. The <leniaiid was not coniplRtl with. On 
being told that his purpose had l)een frustrated !)y the opposition of 
a beardless boy, Henry was greatly incensed, autl determined on 
revenge. He knew that the actual offender, not possessing anything, 
could not lose anything ; he therefore devised a groundless charge 
agpinst the fiuher, and confined him to the Tower till he had extorted 
a fine of £100 for his alleged ofienee. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a 
privy eouncilbr, insidiously undertook to reinstate young Mofe in the 
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Kio^*s favour: but the Bishop's Chaplain warned him not to listen to 
any such proposals ; and gave a pithy reason for the advice, highly 
illustrative of Fox's real character. " To serve the Kin^i^'s purposes, 
my lord and iiiiister will not hesitate to consput to liis own father's 
death." To avoid evil ouusetjuences, More determined to go abroad. 
With this view, he made liinisclf master of the French language, 
aud cultivated the liberal sciences, as astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, 
and musie; he also made himself thoiouglily acquainted with history: 
but in the mean time the King's death rendered it safe to remain in 
Edgland, and he abandoned all dioughtB of fordgn travel. 

Notwithstanding his practioe at the har, and his lectures, which were 
qjuoled 1^ Lord Coke as undisputed authority, he found leisure for the 
pursuits of philosophy and polite literature. In 1516 he wrote his 
Utopia, the only one of his works which has commanded much of 
pi ! I ll if attention in after times. In ijeneral they were chiefly of a 
laic kind, in defence of a cause which even his abilities could not 
nuike g(X>d. But in tliis exti.u>rtlinaiy work he allowed his powerful 
mind fair play, and contsidered both mankind and religion with the 
freedom of a true philosopher. He represents Utc^na as one of those 
countries lately discovered in Ameriea, and the account of it is feigned 
to be given by a Portuguese, who sailed in company with the first dis^ 
coverer of that part of the worid. Under the character of this Portu- 
guese he delivers his own opinions. His History of Richard III. was 
never finished, but it is inserted in Kama's Complete History of 
Ensjland. Among his other eminent acquaintance, he was particularly 
attached to Erasmus. Tiiey had long corresponded before they w ere 
personally known to each other. Erasmus came to England i'or the 
purpose of seeing his friend; and it was coiitrived that they shoul^l 
meet at the Lord Mayor's table before they were introduced to each 
Other. At dinner they engaged in aigument Erasmus felt the laak" 
ness of his antag(mist*s vrit; and when hard pressed, exclumed, 
** You' are More, or nobody;'* the reply was, "You are Erasmus, or 
the Devil." 

Before More entered definittTely into Ae service of Henry VIII. 
his learning, wisdom, and experience were held in such high estima- 
tion, that he was twice sent on importiuit commercial embassies. His 
di&CK'tion in those employments made the King desirous of securing 
him Itjr tlie service of the court; and he commissioned Wolsey, then 
Lord Chancellor, to engage him. But so little inclined was he to 

involve himself in political intrigues, that the King s wish wiis not at 

as 
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the time aconnplistied. Soon uSbar, More was retaiiied as oonnsd for 
the Pope, for the purpose of nchumtng the forfeiture of a ship. His 
ttrgument wbb so learned* and Ids conduct in the cause so judidouB 

and upright, that the ship was restored. The King vfoa, this insisted 
ou having him in his service ; and, as the jfirst step to preferment^ 
made him Master of the Requests, a Knight and Privy G)unciIIor. 

In 1520 lie was made Treasurer of the Exchequer: he then hought 
a house by the river-side at Chelsea, ^ liere he had settled with liis 
family. He had at that time buried his hrst wife and was married to a 
second. He coiiliuued in the King's service full twenty years, during 
which time his royal master conferred with him on various subjects, 
inehiding astronomy, geometry, and divinity; and fiequeutly eon» 
suited Imn on his private oonoems. Moie's pleasant temper and witty 
conversation made him audi a favourite si the palace, as almost to 
estrange him from his own family ; and under thi»e circumstances his 
peculiar humour manifested itself; for he so restrained the natuial 
bias of his freedom and mirth as to render himself a less amusing 
companion, and at length to be sehlom sent for but on occasions of 
business. 

A more import^int circumstance gave More much cojiscijuence with 
the King. The latter was preparine; liis answer tc* Luther, and Sir 
Thomas assisted hiiu in the controversy. Wiiile this was going on, 
the King one day came to dine irith him; and after dinner walked 
with him In the garden witb his arm round his necL After Henry's 
depsrture» Mr. Boper, Sir Thomss*s son-in-law, remarlced on die 
King's familiarity, as exceeding even that used towards Cardinal 
Wolsqr* with whom he had only once been seen to walk arm in arm. 
The answer of Sir Thomas was shrewd and almost prophetic. X 
find his Grace my very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth as 
singularly f:n(nir mv any subject within this realm. However, 
Son KojHjr, I m,iy ti ll thee, 1 have no cause to be proud thereof; 
tor if my head would win him a cattle in France it should not fail 
to go." 

Li 15S3 he was chosen Speaker of the Bouse of Gbmmons, and ds- 
played great intrepidity in the discharge of that office. Wols^ was 
afraid lest this parliament should rrfuse a great subsidy about to be 
demanded, and announced his intention of being present at the debate. 
He had previously expressed hb indignation at the publicity given to 
the proceedings of the house, which he had compared to the gossip of 
an fde-house. Sir Thomas More thereibre persuaded the members to 

t 
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iulinit not only the Cardinal, but all his pomp; his maces, poll-axes, 
crofsses, ii.it, uud great seal. The reason he assigned was, that should 
tlie like fault be imputed to theiu hereafter, they might be able to shift 
tlie bhune on the riioiilders of liis Grace's attendaots. Hie proposal 
of the nibaidy was met with the negative of profinind dlenoe ; and the 
Speaker dedared Uiat ** except every member oould put into Us one 
head aSl their several inta, he abne in so weighty a matter was unmeet 
to make his Grace answer." After the parliament had broken up, 
Wolaey expressed his displeaaiiie against the Speidcer in his own 
gallery at W^hitehall ; but More, with his usual quiet humour, parried 
the attack by a ready compliment to the taste aad splendour of the 
room in which they were conversing. 

On the death of Sir Richard Wingtield, the King projnoted Sir 
Thomas to the Cliaiicellorislup of the Duchy of l^iucaster. At tiiis 
time the see of Rome became vacant, and Wolaey aspired to the 
Papacy ; but Ghaika V. disappouited him. and procured the eleetioD of 
Gaidinal Adrian. In revenge, Woisey contrived to persuade Ueniy 
that Catharine was not his iawlul wife, and endeavoured to turn his 
affections towards one of the French King's sisteiB. Tlie case waa 
referred to More, who was assisted by the most learned of the Privy 
Council ; and he managed, difficult as it must have been to do so, to 
extricate both himself and his colleagues from the dilemma. His 
conduct fis ambassador at Cnniliray, where a treaty of peace was 
negotiated between the Emperor, France, and England, so couiirmed 
the favour of his master towards him, that on the fall of the Cardinal 
he was made Lord Chancellor. The great seal was delivered to him 
on the 25th of Oeboiber, 1580. llda &nnir was the move OKtiaordip 
nary, as he waa the first layman on whom it was bestowed: but it 
may reasonably be suspeeted that the private motinre was to engage 
him in the approval of the meditated divorce. This he probably aus* 
pected, and entered on the office with a full knowledge of the danger 
to which it exposed him. He p^onned the duties of his function for 
nearly three years with exemplary diligence, great ability, and imcor- 
nipted integrity. His re«ifrnation took place on the 16th May, 1533. 
His motive was supposccl to be a regard to his own safety, as he was 
sensible that a continuation of the divorce would be officially required 
irom him, and he was too conscientious to comply with the mandate 
of power, against his own moral and legal convidiona. 

While ChanoeUor some of his injunctions were disapproved by the 
eommon law judges. He therefore invited them to dine withhim in 
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the council chamber, and proved to them by professional arguments 
that their complaints were unfounded. He then proposed that they 
should themselves mitigate the rigour of tbe law by their own con- 
scientioiis discretion ; in wluch caae, he would grant no more injune- 
tions. Tliis tfaey refused ; and the consec^uenee wm« that be oontinued 
that piadiGe in equity which has oome down to tiie present day. 

It was through the intervention of his friend the Duke of Norfijlk 
that he procured his discharge fxtnn the laborious, and under the circum- 
glances of the time, the dangerous eminence of the chancellorship, 
which he quitted in lionouniUle yKnerty. After the |iayment of his 
debts he had not the value ol one hundred pounds in ir<)l(l md silver, 
nor more than twenty marks u year in land. On this occasion las lfi \ e 
of a jest did not desert him. While Chancellor, as soon as the chui ch 
service was over> one of his train used to go to his lady's pew, and say, 
" Madam, my Lord is gone !" On the first holiday alter his train had 
been dismissed, he performed that ceremony himself and by saying at 
the end of the service, " Madam, my Lord is gone," gave Ids wife the 
firat intimation that he had surrendered the great seal 

He had resolved never again to engage in public business ; but the 
divorce, and still more the subsequent marriage with Anne T'>- leyn, 
which nothing could induce him to favour, with the King's alienation 
from the see of Rome, raised a stonn over his head from \vh\ch his 
voluntary seclusion at Chelsea, in study and devotion, could not -hrlter 
him. When tempting offers proved ineffectual to win hini ovfr to 
sanction Anne Boleyu's coronation by his hi^lx legal authority, threats 
and twrors were resorted to: his firmness was not to be shaken, but his 
ruin was determined, and ultimately accomplished. In the next par- 
liament he, and hie friend Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, were attainted of 
treason and misprision of treason for listening to the ravings of Ehsabedi 
Barton, considered by the vulgar as the Holy Maid of Kent, and coun- 
tenancing her treasonable practices. His innocence was so clearly 
establishefl, tliat liis name was erased fnnn tlie hill ; and it was supposed 
to have been introduced into it only I h llie purjwse of shaking his 
resolution touching the divorce and marriage. But though he had 
escaped this snare his firmness occasioned him to he devoted as a 
victim. ■ Anne Boleyn took pains to exasperate the King against 
him, and when the Act of Supremacy was passed in ld34, the oath 
required by it was tendered to him. The refiisal to take it, whidi 
his prindi4es oompelled him to ^ve, was expressed in discreet and 
qualified terms;- he. was nevertheless tahen into the custody of the 
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Abliot of Westminster, and upon a seoond tefiinl finr di^ aftsrwat 
cotmnitted prisoner, to the Tower of lioodon. 

Our limits wUl not allow ub to detail many particulars of liis life 
while in confinement, marked as it was hy finnnesa, resignation, and 
cheerfulness, resulting from a eonscienoe, however much mistaken, yet 
void of intentional offence. His reputation and credit were ver\' great 
in the kingdom, and much wjis supposed to depend on his conduct at 
this critical juncture. Archbisliop Crannipr, therefore, iirired every 
argument that could be devised to persuade liini to compliance, and 
promises were profusely made to hitn from the King; but neither 
argument nor promises could prevail. We will give the last of these 
attempts to shake his determination, in tiie wofda of hia son-in-law, 
Mr. Boper:^ 

" Mr. Rich, pretending friendly talk widi him, among other things 
of a set course, ssud this unto him : * Forasmuch as is well known. 
Master More, that you are a man both wise and well learned, as well in 
tlie laws of the realm as otherwise, I pray you, therefore, sir, let me be 
so lM)!f1 as of good-will to put unto you this case. Admit there were, 
sir, an act of parliament that the realm should take me ff)r King ; would 
not you, Mr. More, take me for King?' ' Yes, sir,* (juoth Sir Thomas 
More, ' that would I.' ' I put the case furtlier/ quoth Mr. Rich, * that 
there were an act of parliament that all the realm bhould take me for 
Pope ; woukl not you then, Mast^ More, take me for Pope ?* * For 
answer, sir,' quoth Sir Thomas More, ' to your first case the parliament 
may well. Master Rich, meddle with the state of temporal priiuM ; but 
to make answer to your other case, I will put you this case. Suppose 
the parliament would make a law that God should not be God ; would 
you then. Master Rich, say that God were not God?' * No, sir,* quoth 
he, ' that would I not ; sitli no parliament may make any such law.' 
'No more,' quotli Sir Fliomas More, 'could the parlianunt make the 
King supreme lic ul of the Church.' Upon whose only rcjiort was Sir 
Thomas indicted of high treason on the statute to deny the King to be 
supreme head of the Church, into which indictment were put these 
Acinous words, maUmuBljf, traitonusly, and SaMkallyy 

Sir Thomas More in his defence alleged many arguments to the dis- 
credit of Ridi*s endenoe, and in proof of the clearness of his own con- 
science ; but all this was of no avail, and the jury found him guilty. 
When asked in the USUal manner why judgment should not be passed 
against him, he argued agmnst the indictment as grounded on an Act 
of Parliament repugnant to the laws of God and the Church, the govern- 
(uent of which belonged to the see of Home, and could nut lawlully be 
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assumed hy any temp<iril prince. The Lord GhanoeUor, Kowerer, and 
the oliher GmiimissionerB gave judgment against him. 

He remained in the Tower a week after his sentence* and during that 
time lie was uniformly firm and omiposed, and even his peeofiar Tein of 
cheerfulness remained unimpaired. It accompanied liiin even to the 
scaffold, on going up to whicli, lie ^-.xid to the Lieutenant of the Towor, 
*' I pray you, Master Lieutenant, s* iiit' sulV up, and for my coming 
down let me shift for myself." After his prayers ^\ ere ended he turned 
to the executioner and said» with a cheerful countenance, ' Fiuck up thy 
qpirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very ^ort, 
take heed, therefora, thou strike not awiy for thine mm credits salce.** 
Then laying his head upon the block, he hid the executioner stay till he 
had removed his heard, siting, **My heard has never committed any 
treason and immediately the fatal blow was given. These witticisms 
have so repesAedly run the gauntlet through all the jest-books that it 
would hardly have been worth while to repeat them here, were it not for 
the purpose of introdurifin^ tlie comment of ^^r. Addison on Sir Thomfis's 
behaviouron this solemn occasion. " What \v;i> only philosophy in tins 
extraordinary man would be frenzy in one wlu) does not resembk^ him 
as well in the cheerfulness of his temper as in the sanctity of his 
manners." 

He was sKeeuted on St Thomas's eve in the year 1555. The bar- 
barous part of the sentence, so disgraceful to the Statute-book, was 
r emitted. Lest serious-minded persons should suppose that his conduct 

on the sc ;lIT( M wuh mere levity, it should be added that he addressed the 
people, desiring them to pray for him, and to bear witness that he was 
going to suffer death in and for the faith of the holy Catholic Church. 
The Emperor Charles V. said, on hearing of his execution, " Had 
we been niastei of such a sen'ant, we would rather have lost the best 
city of our dominions than such a worthy councillor.** 

No one was more capable oi appreciating the cliaracter of Sir Thomas 
More than Erasmus, who represents him as more pure and white than 
the whitest snow^ with such wit as England never had before, and was 
never likely to have again. He also says, that in theological discussions 
the most eminent divines were not unifrequently wonted by him; but 
he adds a wish that he had never meddled with the subject Sur 
Thomas More was peculiarly happy in extempore speaking, the result 
of a well-stored and ready memory, suggesting without delay whatever 
the occasion ref|iiired. Tliuanus also mentions him with much respect, 
as a man oi strict integrity and profound learning. 

His life has been written by his soa-io-law, Koper, and is the prin- 
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cipal source whence tliis narrative is tak<'n. Erjismus lias also been 
consulted, through whose epistolary works tliere is imich informa- 
tion about his friend. There is also a lih^ of iiini by Ferdinando 
Warner, LL.D., with a translation of his Utopia, in an octavo volume, 
published in 1758. 
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Pierre Simon Laplace was born at Beaumont en Auge, a small 
town of Normandy, not far from Honfleur, in March, 1749. His 
father was a small farmer of sufficient substance to give liim the 
benefit of a learned education, for we are told* that the future philo- 
sopher gained his first distinctions in theology. It does not appear 
by what means his attention was turned to mathematical science, 
but he must have commenced that study when very young, as, on 
visiting Paris at the age of about eighteen, he attracted the notice 
of D'Alembert by his knowledge of the subject. He had previously 
taught mathematics in liis native place ; and, on visiting the metro- 
polls, was furnished with letters of recommendation to several of the 
most distinguished men of the day. Finding, however, that D'Alem- 
bert took no notice of him on this account, he wrote that geometer a 
letter on the first principles of mechanics, which produced an imme- 
diate effect. D'Alembert sent for him the same day, and said, " You 
see, sir, how little I care for introductions, but you have no need of any. 
You have a belter way of making yourself known, and you have a 
right to my assistance." Through the recommendation of D'Alembert, 
Laplace was in a few days named Professor of Mathematics in the 
Military School of Paris. From this moment he applied himself to the 
one great object of his life. It was not till the year 1799 that he was 
called to assume a pubilc character. Bonaparte, then First Consul, 

* A scanty ancount in the Biographic det Conlemporairu, and the Elosfe read to the 
Institute by M. Fourier, form our only materials for the personal life of Laplacb. 
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wlio was bimself a tolerable madiematicittn, and always cultivated the 
friendship of men of sdence, made him Minister of the Interior ; but 
very soon found his mistake in supposing that talents for philosoplucal 
investigation were necessarily accompanied by those of a statesman. 
He is reported to have expressed himself of I^plaee in the following 
way : — " Gt'onietre du premier rang, il ne tarda pas a se niontrer 
administnit! ur plus que mMiocre. DAs son premier travail, les consuls 
s'aper^ureiit (j^u'ils s'etoieut tronipes. Laplace ne salsissait aucune 
question sons son vnd point de vue. II chetcbsit des subtilttte 
partou^ n*aviut que des id4es proUteiatiques et portut aufin Pegmi 
tkt kifiimmeHit p$Gi» dans radminlstration." Bonsfiatte removed 
him act 1 liiigly to the Senat CWerea^^r, of which he was succes- 
sively Vice-President and Chancellor. The latter office he received 
in 1813, about which time he was created Count. In 1814 he voted 
for the (le[X)sition of Napoleon, for >vhich he has been charged with 
ingratitude and meanness. This is yet a party tjut&lion ; and the 
present generation need not be hasty in forniiiig a decision which 
posterity may see reason to reverse. After the first xestotaticn 
Laplace received the title of HarquiSp and did not appear at the 
Court of Napoleon during the hundred (days. He contbued Ids 
usual fHirsuits until the year 1827, when he was seized wiA the 
disorder which terminated his life on the ^ of May, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. His last words were, " Ce que nous connois- 
sons est peu de chose ; ce que nous ignorons est immense." He has 
left a successor to liis name and title^ but none to his transcendent 
powers uf investigation. 

The name of Laplace is spread to the utmost limits of civilization, 
as the successor, almost the equal, of Newtoo. No one, however, who 
is acqusanted with the discoveries of the two, will think there is so 
much common ground fi>r eomparison as is gen^Uy supposed. Those 
of laplace are all essentially mathematical : whatever could be done 
by analysis he was sure to achieve. The labours of Newton, on the 
<ither hand, shou' a sagacity in conjecturing which would almost lead 
us to think that he laid the mathematics on one side, and used son^e 
faculty of pen^ption denied to other men, to deduce these results 
wliich he afterwards condescended to put into a geometrical form, 
for the informaUoii of more common ouimIs* In the Principia of 
Newton, the mathematics are not the instruments of discovery 
but of demonstration ; and, though tliat woric eontains much which b 
new in a mathematical point of view, its principal merit is of quite 
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Modier diamter. The mind of Laplaw was cast in a different 
mould ; and this perhaps is fortunate for science, for while we may 
safely assert that Laplace would never have been Newton had he been 
placed in similar circumstances, there is also reason to doubt whether 
a second Norton would have been l>etter qualified to follow that 
particular path which was so successfully traversed by Laplace. We 
shall proceed to give £uch an idea of the labours of the latter ub uur 
limits will allow. 

The solution of every mechanical problem, in which the acting 
ibroes were known, as in the motions of the solar system, had been 
reduced by D'Alembert and Lagrange to such a state that the diffi- 
eulties were only mathematical ; that is» no fiuther advances could be 
made, except in pure analysis. We cannot expect llie general reader 
to know what is meant by the words, solution of a Djfferen^al 
Equation^ but he may be nmde aware that there is a process so 
called, which, if it could l>e successfully and exactly performed in all 
cases, would give the key to every motion of the solar system, and 
render the detennination of its |Hresrat, and the pfediction of its fiitnre 
state, a matter of mathematicBl eertaintjr. Unfortunately, in the pre- 
sent state of analysis, such precision is imattainaUe ; and its place is 
supplied by slow and tedious approximations. These were begun by 
Newton, whose object being to establish the existence of universal 
gravitation, he was content to sliow tliat all the phenomena wliich 
might be expected to result, if that theory were true, did actually take 
place in the solar system. But here, owinj; to the compnrativelv iinjier- 
fect stale of mathematical analysis, he could do little more thuu indicate 
the cause of some of the prindpal irregularities of that system. His 
successors added considerably to tlie number of phenomena wliich were 
capable <£ explanation, and thereby increased the probability of the 
hypodiesis* Lagrange, the great rival of Laplace, if we consider his dis* 
coveries, and his superior in the originality of his views, and the beauty 
of his analysis, added greatly to the fund : Init it ^vas reserved for the 
latter to complete tlie s\ strni, and, extejidiiii,' Ins views beyond the point 
to wliich Newton directed ins atteiition, to sllo^v that tbere is no marked 
phenomenon yet observed by ustrunomers.reganling the relative motions 
of the planets or their satellites, but what nmst necessarily follow, if 
Ubib law of gravitation be true. We shall select a few instances of the 
success of his analysis. The average motions of Jupiter and Saturn 
had been observed to vary ; diat €i die fimner bong accelerated, and 
of thehtterietarded. This fiMSt, which Euler had attempted in vain to 
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explain, WHf linked hy Laplace to the general law, and shown to follow 
from it. A .-uinewhat tiiinilur acceleration in the moon's meun innti ri 
was denioustiuted, as we have ohserved more fully iu the life oi iluiiey, 
to arue from a small alteration in the focm of the eartli's orbit, caused 
by the attractioii of the planets. A remarkable law attenduig the 
motions of the satellites of Jupiter» idz^tliat the mean motion of the 
first satslfite, together with double that of the second, is always very 
nearly equal to three times that of the third — was so far connected 
with the general law, tliat if, in the oniritKi! foiniation of the system, 
that relation had been nearly kept, the niutuul attractions, instead of 
alterin<; it, would tend to bring it nearer the tiiith. We can here do no 
more than mention the analysis of the phenomena of the tides, one of the 
most Important and most biilliant of Laplace's performances. Indeed 
there is no branch of Physical Astronomy, we might almost say of 
phyncs in general, which is not materially indebted to him. Superior 
to Euler in the power of conquering analytical difficoltiea, he is almost 
Ills equal in the universality of his labours. 

The great work of Laplace is the ' I\Iecani(pie Celeste,' a collection 
of all that had been done hy liiniself or others, eoncerniuij the theoiy 
of the umverse. It is far above the reach even of the mathematical 
reader, uulet>s he has given a degree of attention to the sul»ject, 
which few, at least in our day, will exert But Laplace was an 
elegant and dear-headed writer, as well as a profound analyst He 
has left, we will not say for the commm reader, but for tiiose who 
possess the first elements of geometry, a compendium of the Mecanique 
C61esto, in the * Systdme du Monde.' This work is free from mathe- 
matical fletailf, and, were it his only production, would rank him high 
among French writers. 'We, reccjinniend it as the best exposition <rf 
the pi-esent state of our knowledge of the solar system. 

But if it be said that Laplace was much indebted to the labours of 
Lagrange and others, for the methods which form the basis of the 
Mteamque C^este, which is undoubtedly trui^ we have a spl«idid 
instance of what might haye bera expected fixmi him under any cir* 
cumstances, in the ' Theorie des Probabilites.' The field was here open, 
for though the le^iding principles of the science had been laid do^m, 
and many difficult problems solved, yet some method was still wanting 
by which sufficient approxiniiitiou luigiit be nuKh; to problems involving 
high numbers. In the theory oi" chances llu* great complexity of the 
o|feratiotis re([uired, soon renders the appiicutiou of the clearest prin- 
ciples practically impossible ; or, we should rather say, would have 
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done BO had it not been for tiie Mtenrclies of I^ibee. Hii work on 
IhiB subject is, in our opiDion, even superior to the Mecanique Celeste, 
88 a proof of the genius of the author. The difficulties above descnbed 

disfipp<^ar under an analj^sis more refined and artificial than any otlier 
which has ever been used. The mathematician may or may not read 
the Mt''caiii«jue (Jeleste, according to whether he would wish or not to 
turn liis atteutiou to physical astronomy ; but the analyst mui>t study 
ttie Throne des Probabilites, before he can be said to know of whal 
hui art is capable. The philosophical part of his worl^ wiUi its 
prineipel results, was collected by the author in the * Essai Philoso- 
phique sur les Probability/ in the same manner as those of the 
Alecanique Celeste were exhibited in the Systeme du Monde. 

Tlie mathematical style of Ltaplace is entirely destitute of the sim- 
plicity of that of Euler, or the exfpnsite symmetry aud atttMition to the 
principles of notation, which distinguishes that of Liigrange. We 
may almost imagine that we see the first rough form in which his 
thoughts were committed to paper; and that, when by atention to a 
particular case, he had hit upon a wider method, which embraced that 
and others, he was content to leave the first nearly as it stood be&re 
the generalization opened upon him. His writings abound with parts 
in which the immediate train of investigation is dropped, either not to 
be resumed at all, or at a much later period of the subject. He seems, 
like the discoverer of a new channel, to liave explore<1 evenr inlet 
which Came in his way, and the ch.ulof his laln nirs consequently shows 
tlie uuliiiished sui-veys on either side of the mam track. This habit 
is no fiittlt, but quite the reverse, in a work intended for finisbed 
mathematicians, to be the storehouse of all Aat could be nsefid in 
future opwalMMis: but it makes both the Mecanique GBeste and the 
Theorie des Probabilites present almost unconquerable difficulties to 
the student, lliese are increased by the ▼eiy wide steps left to be 
filled up by the reader, which are numerous enough to justify us in 
saying, that what is left out in these writings would constitute a mass 
four times as t,Teat as that which is put in, and this exclusive of 
numerical calculations. When we add that those two works are con- 
tained in six quarto volumes, which hold more than two thousand five 
hundred pages, some notion may be formed of the extent of Laplace's 
labours. 

It will be perceived that this slight sketch is intended only for those 
who are not mathematician^. In conclusion, we may take the oppor^ 
tunity of exprMsiog a hop^ that al no distant period analytical know- 
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ledge will have become so general, and the public mind be 80 far 
informed upon the great theory first propounded by jXewton, and 
reduced to demonstratioii by Lagrange and Laplace, that the evidence 
fombhed by llietwo last Bhall posBeas equal weight witk the authorify 
<^ the first 
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Georgb Frederic Handel, whom we will venture to call the 
j;rf atest of musicians, considering the state in which he found his art, 
and the means at his command, was horn at Halle, in the Duchy of 
Magdeburg, February 24, 1684. He was intended, almost from Ids 
cradle, for the profession of the civil luw ; but, at the early age of 
seven, he manifested so uncontrollable an inclination, and so decided a 
talent for the study of music, that his father, an eminent physician, 
wisely consented to change his destination, and suffered him to ctontinue 
under the direction of a master those studies, which he had been secretly 
pursuing with no other guide than his own genius. 

Friedrich Ziichau, organist of the cathedral church of Halle, was the 
first and indeed the chief instructor of Handel . He discharged the duties 
of his office so well, that his pupil, when not nine years old, had become 
competent to officiate for his teacher, and had composed, it is said, 
many motets for the service of the church. A set of sonatas, written 
by him when only ten years old, was in the possession of George HI., 
and probably forms part of the musical library of our present sovereign. 

In 1703 Handel went to Hamburg, where the opera was then 
flourishing under the direction of Reinhard Keiser, a master of deserved 
celebrity, but whose gaiety and expensive habits often comj)elled 
him to absent himself from the theatre. On one of these occasions 
Handel was appointed to fill his place as conductor. This preference 
of a junior roused the jealousy of a fellow-performer, named Matthesou, 
to such a degree that a rencontre took place between the rivals in the 
street : and Handel was saved from a sword-thrust, which probably 
would have taken fatal effect, only by the interposition of a music- 
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score, which he carried l uftoiipd up under his coat. Till this time 
he had occupied but u very suburdiiiute bituatiou in the orciiehtru, tiiut 
of seecmd rjpiflw i^din; f» firam llie petiod of liia hUhae** death he 
bad dqiended wlidly on Ids own exertions^ nobly detenniiiing not to 
JimimiA lixB motiiei^s mther straitened income by any demands on her 
for pecuniary assistance. But now an opportunity for making known 
his powers was arrived ; for the continued absence of the conductor 
Keiser from his post induced tlie manager to employ Handel in setting 
to music a drama cnlled Almeria. So great was the success of tliis 
piece, that it was perlornied thirty juL'^ts ^vitlu)ut iiitcrruptiofi The 
year following he composed Floriuda; aud soon alter, Aerone, both 
of which were received in as favourable a manner as his first dramatic 
eflbrt; but not one of these is to be found in the eoUectaon formed by 
George III,, and tfa^ seem quite unknown to all writers on mtinc, 
except by thdr titles. 

Tbe success of his operas at Hamburg produced a sum which 
enabled him to visit Italy. Florence was the first city in which he 
made any stay. He whs there rert-ived in tlie kindest manner by the 
Grand Duke Giovanui (iaston de Medicis, and produced the opera of 
Rodrigoin 1709, for w liich he was presented with a hundred sequins, 
and a service of plate. Thence he proceeded to Venice, where he 
brought out Agrippina, idiidi was reoaved with acclamation, and 
performed twent)r«seven nights successively. It seons that horns and 
other wind-instruments w&t in this opera first used in Itsly as acoom> 
paniments to the voice. Here the charms of bis music made an 
impression on the famous beauty and singer, Signora Vittoria, a lady 
particnUirly distifiiriiislied by the Grand Duke ; hut in this, as in every 
instatu r of a siniihir idnd, Handel showed no disposition to avail 
hiinseil of any partialities exhibited in his favour. His thoughts were 
nearly all absorbed by his art, aud it is but just tocouckide tiial he 
was also influenced by those sentiments of moral propriety which so 
distinctly marked his conduct tiirough life. It is to be admitted, 
however, that lie was too much ineUned to indulge in fbe pleasures of 
like table. 

On visiting Rome he was hospitably and kindly entertained by 
the Cardinal Ottoboni, a person of tlie most refined taste and princely 
magnificence. Besides his splendid collection of pictures aud statues, 
he |X)sses8ed a library of music of great extent, and kept in his 
service an excellent band of performers, which was under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated Corelli. At <me of the parties made by the 
Cardinal, Handel produced the overture to 11 Trionfo del Tempo, which 
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was attempted by the band so inihiurcssfally, tliat the tuiitposer, in 
hi» hasty manner, snatched the vioUu irom Corelli, and piuyed the 
most difficiilt passages wMi IoSb own hind. The Italnn, who waa «U 
modesty and meekness, ingenuously ocmlessed that be did not undeiw 
atand ^e Und of music ; and, when Handel still appeared impatient 
only said, " Ma, caro Saasone, questa musica e nel stilo Francese, di 
ch'io non m'intendo" — (" But, my dear Saxoii, this music is in the 
French style, which I do not uiiderstaiid"). And so far Corelli was 
perfectly right; Handel's overtures are formed after the model of 
Lully, though, it is hardly necessary to .idd, he imprn;t fi wliat he 
imitated. This anecdote indicates the vju>t superiority in jK)int of 
execution possessed by the moderns. A learner of two years' standing 
would now play the violm part of any cf Handel's overtures at first 
sight, without a fault. 

At Rome Handel composed his Trioufo del Tempo, die words of 
which were written for him by the Cardinal Pamphilii, and a kind of 
ntgtieiy, or oratorio, La Resurrezione. The former he afterwards 
brought out in Ijondon, with English words 1)y Dr. Morell, under the 
titl«» of the IViunipli of Time and Tnith. From Rome he went to 
iVaples, where lie ^v as treated with every mark of distinction. But he 
now resolved, notwithstanding the many attempts made to keep him 
in Italy, to return to Germany; and in 1710 reached Hanover, where 
he fiiund a gnierous patron in the Elector, who sttheequently aacended 
the English throne as George I. Here he met the learned compoaer, 
Steffani, who. Laving arrived at a time of life when retirement becomes 
desirable, resigned iiis office of Maestro di Capeila to (Jie Elector, and 
Handel was appointed his successor, with a salary of 1500 crowns, 
upon condition that he would return to the court of Hanover at the 
termination of his travel.««. 

Towards the end of 1710 Handel arrived in London. lie waii soon 
introduced at court, and honoured with marks of Queen Anne's favour. 
Aaron Ifill waa then managa'of the Italian opera, and immediately 
sketched a drama from Tasso's Jerusalem, which Rossi worked into 
an opera under the name of Rinaldo, and Handel set to music. This 
waa brought out in March, 1711 ; and it is stated in the preface that it 
was composed in a fortnight, a strong recommendation of a work to 
those wiu^ flelii'lit in the wonderful rather than in the excellent : but in 
fact there is nothing in this which could have put the roni]>o8t'r to nmch 
expense either of time or thought. Handel undoubtedly MTote better 
opras than any of his contemporaries or predecessors ; but he was 
controlled by the hablta and taste of the day, and knew by experience 
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that two or three good pieces were as much as the fashionable fife^ 
quenters of the Italian thf .itre would listen to, in liis time. 

At the close of 1711 he returned to Hanover, but revisitwl Jx)ndon 
late in 1712; and shortly after was selected, nut without many 
nmrniurs from Elnglish musicians, to compose a Te Deuni and Jubilate 
on oocasioik of the peace of Utreebt The Qoeen Bettled on him a 
pension of two bundled pounds ss the reward of his labour, — and as 
he was solicited to write again Ibr fbe Italian stage, be never tbougbt 
of leturning to his engagement at Hanover, till the accession of the 
Elector to the British throne reminded him of his neglect of his royal 
employer and patron. On the arrival of George I. in London, Handel 
nanted the courage to present iiiniseif at court; but \m friend. Baron 
Kiluiiinsegge, had the address to get him restored to rojiil fjivour. 
The plea^iiug f footer- JHusic, performed during uu excursiou made up 
the mer by tbe IGng, was the means by whieh the Gennan baron 
bniu^t about tiie reconciliation; and this was accompanied by an 
addition of two hundred pounds to the pension granted by Queen 
Anne, 

From the year 1715 to 1720, Handel composed only three operas. 
The three first years of this period he passed at the Earl of Burlington's, 
where he was constantly in the hahit of meotiiip; Pope, who, though 
devoid of any taste for music, always s|i((ko and wrote in a tiattering 
mamier of the Germau composer. Tiie other two years he devoted 
to the Duke of Chandos, Pope's Timon ; and at Gannons, the Duke*s 
seat, he produced many of his anthem8» which must be classed among 
the finest of his works, together with the greater number of his haut- 
bois concertos, sonatas, lessons, and organ fugues. 

A project was now formed by several of the English nobility for 
erecting the Italian theatre into an Academy of Music, and Handel 
was chosen as manager, with a condition that he should supply a cer- 
tain number of operas. In pursuance of this, he went to Dresden to 
engage singers, arid brought back with him several of great celebrity, 
Senesino among the number. His first opera under the new system 
was Radaroisto, the sueeess of which was astonishing. But there 
were at that time two ItaUan ccHoposers in London, Braondni and 
Attilio, who till then had been attiiched to the opera-house, and were 
not without powerful supporters. These persons did not passively 
notice the ascendancy of Handel, and the insignificance into which 
they were in danger of falling ; they persuaded several weak and 
some factious people of noble rank to espouse their cause, and to 
oppose the Gennan intruder, as they called the new manager. Hence 
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aroee dune leiids to whicii Swift has given immortality by his wellr 
known epigram ; and hence may be traced Handel's retirement from a 

scene of cabal, persecution, and loss. Tiie final result of this, however, 
was fortunate, for it to the production of his greatest works, his 
oratorios, which not only aTnj)iy compensated him for all the injury 
which his fortune sustained in this contest, but raised him to u height 
of fame whieh ha could nef«r liave gained by his Italian operas. 

The two contending parties, wisling to Kppear reasonable, proposed 
something like terms of aecommoda^oa: tiMOse wen, that an open in 
three acts should be composed by the three rivals, one act by eaeb»and 
that he who best succeeded should for ever after take the precedence. 
T}u:' drama chosen was Muzio Scevola, of which Bononcini set the 
li[st art, Handel the second, and Attilio tiie third. Handel's "won 
the cause," and Bononcini's was pronounced the next in merit. But, 
strange to say, though eiich no doubt strained his ability to the utmost 
in th» struggle, not a single piece in Hw whcde opera is known in the 
present day, or is, perhaps, to be found, except in the libraries <^ 
Guiious collectors. 

This yictoiy left Handel master of the field for some years, and the 
academy prospered. During this period he brought out about fifteen 
of his best operas. But the genius of discord must always have a seat 
in the tcmyile of harmony, and a di'^pnte betwrcTi the German manager 
and the Italian soprano, Senesiuo, renewed fonuer quarrels, broke up 
the academy, materially damaged the fortune of the great composer, 
and was the cause of infinite vexation to him during much of his 
future life. 

Br. Arbnthno^ always a staunch finend of Ibndel, now became his 

champbn, and his ridicule had more weight with the sensibte portion 
of the public than the futile arguments, if they deserve the name, 
advanced by the noble supporters of Senesino. But fashion and pre- 
judice >vere, ;is usual, too strong for reason : h rival opera-house was 
opened in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and after havintj composed several new 
operas, comprising some of his best, and having sacriticed nearly the 
whole of his property uud injured his health, in a spirited attempt to 
support the cause of the lyric stage against the presumption of singers, 
and the fbOy of their abettors, Handel was at last compelled to ter^ 
minate his ineffectual labours, and stop his ruinous expenses, by 
abandoning tiie contest and the Italian opera together. 

The sacred musical drama, or oratorio, was ultimately destined 
to repair his all but ruined fortune, and to establish his fame 
beyond the reach of cavil, and for ever. Esther, .the words of which it 
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n said were the joint prtxiuction of Pope and Arbuthnot, was rnm- 
posed for the Duke of Chandos in 1720. In 1732 it was performed 
ten nights at the Haymarket, or King's Theatre. Deborah was pro> 
dttced in 1733, and in <be tmme ymr Atfaalia wm Imnif^ out at 
Oxford. These three oratorioe were performed at Govent Garden, in 
the Lent cf 1734. Ads and Galatea, and Alexander's Feast, vnre 
brought out in 1735; Israel in Egypt, in 1738; L'Allegro ed il 
Peuseroso, in 1739. Saul was produced at the theatre in Lincohrs Inn 
Fields in 1740. But up to tM« periofl his oratorios failed to re- 
imburse him for the expenses incurred ; and even the IMessiah, that 
sublime and matchless work, wim, as Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
and HandeFs first biographer, Mr. Mainwaring, all agree in stating, 
not only ill attended, but ill reoeiTed, when first given to the public, in 
the capital of the empin^ in 1741. . 

Such miseaRiages, and a severe fit of illness, the supposed conae> 
quenoeof them, determined him to try his oratorios in the sister king- 
dom, where he hoped to be out of the reach of prejudice, envy, and 
hostility. Dublin was at that time noted for the gaiety and splendour 
of its court, and the opulpTire and spirit of its principal irili.il>itants. 
Haudel, therefore, judged wisely in appealing to such a people. I'opo 
in his Duudad alludes to this part of liis history, introducing a poor 
phantom as representative of the Italian opera, who thus instructs 
Dullness:— 

But "vnnTi, ah soon, rebellion will commence. 
If Music meao^ borrom aid from sense : 
Strang m WW amit, lol glaiitHuiddslMidib 

Like bold Briareus. with a hundred hands : 
To itir, to rouse, to sbalie the soul be comes. 
And Jvf^M own thunden WSam Han's dnnm^ 

Arrest him, rmprp":«!, or you sleep no mr rr . 

She heard — and drove him to th' Hibernian shore. 

" On his arrival in Duldin," we are told by Dr. Burney, in his 
Commemoration of llaudel, " he, with equal judgment and humanity, 
began by perfinnning the Mesriah for the boaefit of the dty prison. 
This act of generosity and benevolence met with universal approbsr 
tion, as well as his music, which was admirably perfiwmed.'* He 
remained in Ireland about nine montlis, where his finances began to 
mend, an earnest, as it were, of the more favourable reception which 
he experienced on returning to London in 1742. He then recom- 
menced his oratorios at Covent Garden ; Sampson was the first per- 
formed. And now fortune seemed to wait on all his undertakings ; 
and he took the tide at the flood. His last oratorio became njust 
popular, and the Messiah was now received with universal admiration 
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and applause. Dr. Burney remnrlcB, " From that time to the present, 
this great work has been heard in all parts of the kingdom with 
increasing reverence and delight ; it has fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, foetered the orphan,'* and, he might have added, healed the 
sick. Influenced by the most disinterested motives of humanity, 
Handel resolved to perform his Messiah annually for the benefit of the 
Foundling Hospital, and, under his own direction and that of his 
successors, it added to the funds of that charity alone the sum of 
£10,300. How much it has produced to other beaevoiewt institutions, 
it is iinjK>s.^ii)le to ralculate ; the amount must be enormous. 

I le coatiuued liiii oratuhob till ahaost the motneut of his death, aud 
derived considerable pecuniary advantage from them, though a con- 
siderable portion of the nobili^ persevered in their opposition to him. 
George II., however, was his steady patrao, and constantly attended 
his performances, when they were abandoned by most of his court. 

In the close of life, Handel had the misfortune to lose his sight, 
from an attack of gutta serena, in 1751. This evil for a time plunged 
him into deep despondency ; but when the event wa'^ no louger doubt- 
ful, an earnest and sincere sense of religion enalfli d I dm to bear his 
afflicUon with fortitude, and he nut only coatiuued to perform, but 
even to compose. For this purpose, he employed as his amanuensis 
Mr. John Quistian Smitii, a good musician, who furnished materials 
for a life of Ids employer and ^end, and succeeded him in the manage* 
ment of the oratorios. "To see him, however,'* Dr. Burney feelingly 
observes, led to the organ after this calamity, at upwards of seventy 
years of age, and then conducted towards the audience to make Ids 
accustomed obeisance, was a sight s<i truly atllicting to persons of sen* 
sibility, as greatly diminished their pleasure in hearing him perform." 

His last appearance in public w«is oa the Gth of April, 1759. He 
died that day week, on Good-Friday, thus realizing a hope which 
he expressed a very few days before Ins decease, when aware that 
his last hours were approaching. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey ; the Dean, Dr. Pearce^ Bishop of Rochester, assisted by all 
the officers of the choir, performed the ceremony. A fine monument, 
executed by Roubiliac, is placed in Poet's Corner, above the s})ot 
where his mortal remain!? are deposited ; but a still more honourable 
tribute to his memory was paid in the year 1784, by the performances 
which took place under the roof wliich wvers his dust A century 
having then elapsed from the time of his birth, it was proposed that 
a Commemoration of Handel should take place. The mauagement 
of it was intrusted to the directon of the ancient conceit, and eight 
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of the most distingTiislied members of the musical profession. The 
Kiiiii^, George III., zealously pntronised the undertaking, and nearly 
all tiie upper classes of the kingdom seconded the royal views. A 
vocal and instrumental band of 525 persons was collected from all 
parts, for the purpose of performing in a manner never before even 
imaf^oed, the choicest works oi & nnster. Ttte great usle In 
WestniiDster Abhcy was fitted up for the oceasioa, with booies for 
the Royal Family, the Directors, the Bench of Bishops, and the Dean 
and Prebendaries of the Church; galleries were erected on each sid^ 
and a grand orchestra was built over the great west door, extending 
from Avithin a few feet of the ground, to nearly half-way up the great 
window. There were four morning perforinaiu'efs in the church : the 
tickets of admission were one guinea each ; nuil the gross receipts 
(including an evening concert at the Pantheon) amounted to £12,736. 
The diahnrsemoits rather exceeded £6,000, and the profits were g^ven 
Id the Society for Decayed Musicians and the Westminster Hospital ; 
£6,000 to the former, and £ 1 ,000 to the latter. Such was the suocess 
of tills great enterprise, that similar performances, increasing each 
year in magnitude, took place anntially till the period of the French 
Revolution, when the State of public affairs did not encourage their 
longer continuance. 

As a composer, Handtil w as great in ail styles — from the familiar 
and airy to the grand und sublime. His instinctive taste for melody, 
and the lugh Tslue he set on it, are obvious In all his works ; but he 
felt no lew sti-ongly the charms of hannony, in fulness and richnen 
of which he for surpassed even the greatest musicians who preceded 
him. And had he been able to employ the variety of instruments 
now in use, some of which have been invented since his death, and to 
command that orchestral talent, which probably has ]v.u\ sotne share 
in stimulating the inventive faculty ol modern coinjHJsers, it is reason- 
able U) suppose that the field of his conceptions would have exj)auded 
with the means at his command. Unrivalled in sublimity, he might 
dien have anticipated the variety and hrilliance of later masters. 

Generally speaking, Handel set his words with deep feeling and 
strong sense. Now and then he eertsinly betrayed a wish to imitate 
by sounds what sounds are incapable of imitating ; and occasionally 
attempted to express the meaning of an isolated word, without due 
reference to the context And sometimes, though not often, lii^; want of 
a complete knowledge of our language led him into errors of accentua- 
tion, lint the^e defects, though great in little men, dwindle almost 
to nothing in this " giant of the art:" and every comj[>etent judge. 
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who contemplates the grandeur, beauty, science, variety, and number 
of Handel's productions, will feel for him that admiration which 
. Haydn, and still mote Monrt, was piood to avow, aoA be ready to 
exclaim in the wwrda of Beethoran, " Handel is the unequalled master 
of all masters ! Go, torn to him, and learn, widi sudi scanty means, 
how to produce such effects !** 
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BlaisB' Pascal was bora June 19, 1683, at Clermont, the capital of 
Auvergne, where his father, Stephen Pascal, held a high legal!office. 
Onthe death of his wife in 16'2G, Stephen resigned his professional 
engagements, that he might devote liimself entirely to the education of 
his family, which consisted only of Blaise, and of two daughters. 
Witli this view he removed to Paris. • .• 

The elder Pascal was a inan' of great moral worA, -Old of 'a higUy 
eollivated. nund.' • He; was known' aa* an active -manW of. a •small 
society of: phHosophers; towliicli the Acsdcsmie'Royde^des •Sciences, 
estsUished! in. 1G66,' owed its origin. Though himself an ardoit 
tnatibematicum, li& 'was in no haste to initiate his son- in- his own 
favourite pursuits ; but havinir a notion, not very uncommon, that the 
cultivation of the exact sciences is unfriendly to a taste for general 
literature, he began witii the study of languages ; and notwithstanding 
many plain indications of the natural bent of his sou's geuius, he 
forbad him to meddle, even in thought, with the msthematics; Mature 
was too s6!ong for parentsl'-authority. The boy having extracted from 
his father snne faints as to the subject matter of geometry^ went to 
work by himsdf, drawing circles and lines, or, as he called them in 
his ignorance of the received nomenclature, rmmds and bars, and 
investigating and proving the properties of his various figures, till, 
without help of a book or oral instruction of any kind, he had ad- 
vanced as far as the thirty-sea)nd projiosition of the first book of 
Euclid. He had perceived that the three angles of a triaugle are 
together equal to two right ones, and was searching for a saiis&ctory 

proof, when his father saipcised him in hb finhidden speeuhtums. 
voun. H 
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The figures drawn oa the walls of his bed-chaniber told the tale, and 
a Sew questioDB proved that hia head had been employed as well as 
his fingers. He was at this time twelve years old. All attonpts at 

restriction were now abiuidoncd. A copy of Euclid's Elemeiits was 
put into his hands by his father himself^ and Blaise became a con- 
firmed geotnptricifin. At sixteen he conij)osed u treatise on the Conic 
Sections, M-Iiirli had sufficient merit to induce Descartes obstinately to 
attribute the author}«hij> to tiie elder Pascal or Desargues. 

Such was his progress iu a btudy which was admitted only iis the 
amusement of his idle hours. His labours under his father's direction 
were giveii to the andent dassics. 

Some years after this, the elder Pascal had oocaaion to employ his 
son in making calculations fi>r him. To fadlitate his hibour> Blaise 
Pascal, then in his nineteenth year, invented Us famous arithmetical 
machine, which is said to have fully answered its purpose. He sent 
thi-* macliine with a letter to Christina, the celebrated Qtipen of JSweden. 
Tlie possibility of ren(l<'rmg such iuveutiuus generally useful has been 
stoutly disputed since the days of Pascal. This question will soon 
perhaps be set at rest, if it may not be considered as already answered, 
by the scientific labouis of an accomplished mathematidan of our own 
time and country. 

It should be remarked that Ptaca], whilst lie regarded geometry as 
aflfoffding the highest exercise of tiie powers of the human nund, hdd 
in very low estimation the importance of its practical results. Hence 
his speculations were irre<rularly turned to various unconnected subjects, 
as his curiosity might happen to be excited by them. The late creation 
of a sound system of experimental philosophy by Galileo had roused 
an irresistible spirit of inquiry, which was every day exhibiting new 
marvels ; but tame was wanted to devd«^ the valuslile fruits of its 
discoveries, which have since connected the most abatruse sp e cu la ftanna 
of the philosopher with the a&irs of common life. 

There is no doubt that his studious hours produced mudi that has 
l>een lost to the world ; but many proofs remain of his persevering acti- 
vity in the course m liu l! lie }mi] chosen, Amongst them may be men- 
tioned hiii Arithmetical Tnaujijle, with tlu- treatises arising out of it, 
and his investigations of certain problems r -latint; to the curve called 
by mathematiciaus the Cycloid, to which he turned his mind, towards the 
cloee of his life, to divert his thoughts in a season of severe sufEaing. 
For tiie sdutioa of these problems, accordmg to the fashion of tba 
tunes, he publidy o&red a prise, for which La Loub^re and our own 
countryman Wallis oonteoded. It was adjudged that ndtlier had fiai* 
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filled tlie pro[K>se(i conditions ; and Faecal publifihed his own solutions, 
which ruised the admiradoQ of the scientific world. The Arithmetical 
Triangle owed ito exktence to questioiis proposed to him by a friend 
respecting the calcnlatioQ of piobabilitiee in games of dhance. Under 
this name is denoted a peculiar arrangement of numbers in certun 
proportions, from which the answers to various questions of chances, 
the involution of binomials, and other algebraical problems, may be 
readily obtained. This invention led him to inquire further into the 
theory of chances ; and he may be considered us one of the founders 
of that branch of analysis, which has grown into such importance in 
tiie hands of La Place. 

Ifia 6me n a man of acienco does nol rest solely on his labours in 
g eometry. As an experimentalist be has earned no vulgar celebrity. 
He was a young man when the interesting discovmes in pneumatics 
were working a grand revolution in natur^ philosophy. Tlie expe- 
riments of Torricelli had proved, what his great master Galileo had 
conjectured, the weight and pressure of the air, and had given a 
rii(l(^ shock to the old doctrine of the schools that " Nature abhors 
a vacuum;" but many still i lung fondly to the old way, and when 
pressed with the fact that lluids rise iu an exhausted tube to a certain 
height, and will rise no higher, though mth a Tscnnm above them, 
still asserted that tJie fluids rose because Nature abhors a Tacunm, 
but qualified their assertion with an adnussion that she had some 
moderation in her abhorrence. Having satisfied himself by his own 
experiments of the truth of Torricelli's theory, Pascal with his usual 
sagacity devised the means of satisfying all ^vho ^ve^e capable of being 
convinced. He reasoned that if, according to the new theory, founded 
on the experimenih made with mercury, the weight and general 
pressure of the air forced up the mercury iu the tube, the heiglit of 
the meMitiy wouM be in proportion to the height of tfie column of 
incumbent air; in other WMtb, that the mercury would be lower at the 
top cf a mountain than at the bottom of it: on the other hand, that if 
the old answer were the right one, no difference would appear from 
the change of situation. Accordingly, he directed the experiment to 
be made on the Puy de Dome, a lofty nKHintain i?i Auvergne, and the 
height of the barometer at tlie top and bottom of the mountain being 
taken at the same moment, a (inference of more than three inches 
was observed. This set tlie question at rest for ever. The particular 
nodce which we have taken of this cdebtated expoimoit, miide in his 
twenty^fifth year, may be justified by the importance attached to it by 
no mean autiiority. Sir W. Bersehell observes, in his Discourse on 

HS 
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the Sludy of Nalural Flak»op1iy, pige 230/ that " it tended perliap0 
more powerfully than anything which had previously been done in 
■cience to confinn in the minds of men that disposition to experimeatal 

verification \^ liich had scarcely yet taken full and secure root." 

Whatever inuy be the vjilue of the fruits of Pascal's genius, it 
should l>e remembered that they were all ])roduced within the space 
of a life which did not number forty years, and that he was so 
miaerably theWdim of disease llist from the time of boyhood he never 
poesed a day without pidn. 

His health had probably been unpaiEed by his earlier exertions ; 
but the intense mental labour expended on the arithmetical machine 
appears to have completely undermined his constitution, and to have 
laid the foundation of tiiose acute bodily Bufferings which cruelly 
afflicted him during the remainder of IiIk life. His friends, with the 
hope of checking the evil, sought to withdraw iiun from his studies, 
aud tempted liim iuto various modes of relaxation. 13ut tlie remedy was 
applied too late. The death of his fiUher in 1651, and the retirement 
of his unmarried sister fipom the wocid to join the devout reduses of Port 
Boyal-dea-Champs, released lum from all restraint. He sadly abused 
this liberty, until the frightful aggravation of his complaints obliged 
him to abandon altogether his scientific pursuits, and reluctantly to 
follow the advice of his ]>hysicians, to mix more freely in general 
society. He obtained some relief from medicine and change of habits ; 
hut, in 1654, an accident both made his recovery hopeless, aud 
destroyed tlie relibli wliich he had begun to feel for social life. He 
was in hb carriage on the Pont de Neuilly, at a part of ihe.hridge 
which was unproleeted by a parapet, when two of the horses became 
unruly, and plunged into the Seine. Tlie traeea broke, and Pascal was 
thus saved from instant death. He considered that he had received a 
providential warning of the uncertainty of life, and retired iinally from 
the world, to make more earnest preparation for eternity. This acci- 
dent gave the last iihock to his already shattered nerves, and to a certain 
extent disordered his imagination. The image of his late danger was 
continually before him, aud at times he faucied himself on the brink 
of a precipice. The evil probably was increaeed by the rigid seelusioa 
to which from this time he condemned himself, and by this austerities 
which he inflicted on his exhausted fiame. His powerfid intellect 
survived the wreck of his constitution, and he gave ample proof to the 
last that its vigour was unimpaired. 

In his religious opinions he agreed witli tlie Jansenists, and, without 
being formally enrolled in their society, was on terms of intimate 
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friendship with those pious and learned members of the sect, \vho had 
establisiied themselves in the wilds of Port RoyaL His adviK-acy of 
thflir cause at a critical time was so important to Ids &me and io 
literature, that a kiw words may be allowed on the cireumstEuiceB wluch 
occasioned it 

The Jansenists, though they earnestly deprecated the name of 
heretics, and were most fiercely opposed to the Huguenots and other 
Protestants, did in fact nearly approach in many points the reformed . 
churches, and departed widely from tlic fashionable standard of 
orthodoxy in their own communion. They were in the first instance 
brought into collision with their great enemies the Jesuits by the 
opinimis which ^ey hdd on ihe subjects of grace and iiee*wilL As 
the controversy proceeded* the points difierawe between the con- 
tending parties became more marked and more numerous. The ri|^d 
system of morals taught and obseryed by the Jansenists, and the 
superior regard whicii they paid to personal holiness in comparison 
with ceremonial worship, appeared! h\ advantageous contrast with the 
lax morality and formal religion ot the Jesuits. Hence, though there 
was much that was repulsive in their discipline, and latterly, not a 
little that was exceptionable iu their conduct, they could reckon in 
their nmlts many of the most enUghtened as well as the most pious 
Christians in France. It was natural that Pascal, who was early 
impressed with the deepest revwence for retigioo, should be attracted 
to a party which seemed at least to be in eameat, whilst otliers were 
asleep ; and it m more a matter of regret than of surprise, that latterly, 
in his state of physical weakness and nerroiis excitement, he should 
have been partially warped from his sobriety by intercourse with men, 
whose Christian zeal was in too many instances distigured by a 
visionary and enthusiastic spirit. The Pupal Court at first dealt M'ith 
them tenderly ; for it was in truth no easy matter to condemn their 
founder Jansenius, without condemning its own great doctor the 
cdebrated Augustin. But the vivacious doctors of tibe Sorboone, on 
the publicatiQn of a letter by the Jansenist Amauld, took fire, nid by 
their eagemess kindled a flame that well nigh consumed their own 
church. 

Whilst they irert- in deliberation on the misdoings of Arnauld, 
Pascal })ut iorlii uutkr the name of I jduis <le Montalte tlie first of that 
series of letters to " a friend in the country — a uu provincial par un de 
aes amis— which, when afterwards collected, receivcnd by an absurd rofs- 
nomer, the title of the Fhmndal Letters of Pascal In tiiese letters, 
after having eihibited in a li^t irresistibly ludjcrous* the dispotes of 
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iho Sorboone, he prooeeds widi the aame wespoD of ridienl^ all 
powerful in his hand, to hold forth to deridon and contempt the 

profligate casuistry of the Jeisuits. For much of his matter he was 
undoubtedly indebted to his Jansenist friends, and it is commonly said 
that he wa^ taught by tliem to reproach unfairly the whole Iwdy of 
Jesuits, with the faults dft^ome obscure \vrit»'r.s of their order. These 
writers, however, were at least well known to the .bruits, tlieir 
writings had gone through numerous editious with approbation, and 
bad infused some portion of their spirit into more modern and popular 
tracts. Moreover, the Society of Jecuito, eoottituted as H wae, had 
ready meant of telieving Hself fnm the discredit of such infiunous 
publications ; yet amongst the many worics, which by thdr hdp found 
a place in the index of prohibited hooks, Pascal might have looked in 
vain for the works of their own Escobar. However this may be, it is 
universally ncknowledEfed, that the credit of the Jesuits sunk OTuler tlie 
blow, that these letters are a pplendid nionuiiient of the genius of 
Pascal, and that as a literary work they have placed him in the very 
first rauk among the Freueh clasbics. 

It seems that he had formed a design, mm in the height of his 
adentific ardour, of eiecuting some great work for tiie benefit of 
religion. This derign took a more de&iite shape allor his retirement, 
mid he communicated orally to his friends the sketch of a comprehen- 
sive work on the £videnora of Christianity, which his ^rly death, 
toj^fther with his increasing bodily infimiitiea, prevented him fnmT 
i (uii|tlrtin<r Nothing was left l)ut unconnected fragments, containing 
for tlie most part his thoughts on fcul))erl8 apparently relating to his 
great design, hastily written on small scraps of paper, without order 
or arrangement of any kind. They were puMbhed in 167D, witir 
some omissions, by his friends of Port Royal, and were aAerwaids 
given to world entire, onder the title of the llionghts of Pascal. 
Many of the thouglit.s are such as we should expect from a man who 
with a mind distinguished for its originality, with an intimate know- 
ledge of scripture, and lively piety, had meditated much and earnestly 
on the subject of religion. In a book so published, it is ot course easy 
enough to find matter for censure and minute criticism ; but most 
Christiiiu writers have been content to hear testimony to its beauties 
and to borrow largely from its rich and varied stores. Among the 
editors of the Thon^ts of FlHcal are firand Gondoroet and Voltaire, 
who enriched their editk>ns with a commentary. Witii what sort of 
spirit th^ entered on their work may be guessed from V<dtaire*s well 
known advice to his brother pbilosdi^ier. *' Never he weary, m^ 
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f rierui, of repeating that tlie brain of Pascal was turned after his acci- 
dent ou the Font de Neuilly." Condorcet was not the nmu to be 
weary in such aa employment ; but bece he had to deal with aiabboni 
facts. The brain of Paacal produced afier the aceidoit not <»ily the 
Thonf^ts, but also the Provincial Lettera, and the varioua treatisea on 
the Cycloid, the last of which was written not long before hia death. 

He died August 19th, 1662, aged thirty-nine years and two months. 

By thosse who knew him personally he is said to have Wen modest 
and reserved in his manners, but witiial, ready to enliven conversation 
with that novelty of remark and variety of ijili iri{iu.tion which might 
be expected from his well stored and onginal mind. That spirit of 
raillery wMeh should belong to the auAor of the Frovindal Letters, 
showed itself also occarionally in hia talk, but always with a cautioia 
deaiie not to give needless pain or odhnce. 

He seemed to have ooiwtantly befort; liis eyes the privationa and 
Bufferings to which a large portion of the human race is exposed, and 
to receive almost with trembling, those indulgences which were denied 
to others. Thus, when curtailing his own comforts that he might 
perlorm nioi e largely the duties of charity, he seemed only to be di&- 
incumbering himself of that which he could not safely retain. 

As a philosopher, it is the great glory of Pascal, that he is number^ 
with that splendid phalanx» which in the seventeenth centuxy, following 
the path opened by Galileo^ asristed to overthrow the tyranny of the 
achoola, ajid to break down the fences which for ages had obstructed 
tike progress of real knowledge ; men who were indeed bendiictors to 
science, and who have also left l>ehind them for general use an 
encouraging proof that the most inveterate prejudices, the mo«t nlisti- 
nate attachment to establiiihed errors, and hostility to hnprovement 
may be overcome by resolute perseverance, and a bold reliance on the 
final victory of truth. No one, however, will coldly measure the 
honour due to thia ^tnocdinary man by hia actual contributions^ to 
the cause of sdenee or litefatme. The genius of the child anticipated 
manhood: his more matured intellect could only show promises of 
surpassing glory when it eaeaped ficom the weak frame in which it was 
lodged. 

For further information the reader is referred to the rii^^cfuirse on 
the life and works of Pascal, which first appeared in the complete 
edition of works in 1779, and has since been publisiied separately 
at Paris ; to the Biographie Uuiverselle ; and to the life of Pascal, 
written by his sister* Madame Perier, which is prefixed to her editien 
nf his Thoughts. 
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DssiDERius Erasmtts was born at Rotterdam on the 28th of October, 
1467. The irregular lives of his parents are related by him in a 
letter to the secretary of Pt)pe Julius II. It is sufficient to state here, 
that this great genius and rfstort'r of letters was not bom in edlock. 
His uusophisticated name, as well as that of his -fiftther, was.^Qetwdi 
Thu.^woisd'^in 'thie Dutch language means ^MdM.' .Aloifil^^'iii ^ 
affflctation of the period, he transUtedat mto 'ihe 
derius, andiSupmidded the Greek synony me of Erasmus. ■ liite in 
a life, of vicissitude and turmoil, he found Idmife from ff^^t^-enU 
to lament that he had been'so neglectful of gnnn&Biticai'fieci^^ 
to call himself Erasmus, and not Erasinius. " .' 

In a passage of the life written by hims«'lf, he says that " in his early 
years he made but little progress in those unpleasant studies to which 
he was not born ;" and this gave his countrymen a notibii that as a 
boy he* was slow . of understanding. .Hereon Bayietobaei^^^lyf/<tiiB 
unpleasant studies cannot mean learning iii general/ JEut 'v^||^i^dtt 
men he was bom ; but that .the expnession might apply tovmusic, as he 
was a chbrister in the cathedral rhurch of Utrecht. He wa^ afterwards 
sent to one of tlie best schools in the Netherlands, where his talents at 
once shone forth, and were duly appreciated. His master was so well 
satisfied with lus progrrss, and so ihoroughly convinced of his great 
abilities, as to have foretold what the event confirmed, that he would 
prove the envy and wonder of all Germany. 

At the age of fourteen X^mus was removed from the sdiool at 
Deventer in consequence of the plague, of which his mother died, and 
his father did not long survive her. With a view to possess themselves 
of his patrimony, his guardians sent him to three several convents in 
succession. At length, unable longer to sustain the conflict, he 
reluctantly entered among the regular canons at Stein, near Tergou, in 
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1486. Much condescension to his peculiar humour was shown in 
dispensing with establislu'd laws and customary ceremonies ; but he 
was principally led to make his profession by the arts of his guardians 
and the dilapidation of bis fortune. He describes monasteries, and 
his own in particular, as destitute of learning and sound religion. 
*' Hey are places of impiety/' he says in his jnece * De Contemptu 
Mundi,' " where every thing is done to which a d^ra?ed indination 
can lead, under the mask of religion ; it is hardly possible for any 
one to keep himself pure and unspotted." Julius Scaligcr and his 
other enemies assert that he himself was deeply tainted by these 
impurities; but both himself and his friends deny the charge. 

ile escaped from the cloister in consequence of the accuracy with 
which he could speak and write X^atin. This rare accompli:»hmeut 
introduced him to the Bishop of Gambray, with whom he lived till 
1490. He tiien took pupils, among whom was the Lrad Moun^oy, 
with several other noble Englishmen. He says of himself, that *'be 
lived rather than studied" at Paris, where he had no hooka, and often 
wanted the common comforts of life. Bad lodgings and bad -diet 
permanently impaired his constitution, whicli li id iM fii n very strong 
one. The plague drove iiim from the capital itelore lie could profit 
its lie wished by the instructions of the university in theology. 

Some time after he left Paris, Erasmus came over to England, and 
Tended in Oxford, where he contracted friendslup with all of any note 
in literature. In a letter from London to a friend in Italy, he saya^ 
" What ia it, you will say, whidi captivates you so much in England ? 
It h that I have found a pleasant and salubrious air ; I have met with 
humanity, politeness, and learning ; learning not trite and superficial, 
but deep and accurate ; true old Greek and Latin learning : -uu] whhai 
80 much of it, that but for mere curiosity, I have no oeoasiun to visit 
Italy. When Colet discourses, I neem to hear Pluto luiusclf. In 
Grocyn, I admire an universal conipatis of learning. Jjinacre's acute- 
ness, depth, and accuracy are not to he eauseeded; nor did nature ever 
form any thing more elegant, exquisite, and accomplished tiian M<h«.** 

On leaving England, Erasmus had a fever at Orleans, which 
recurred every Lent for five years together. He tells us that Saint 
Genevieve interceded for Ins recovery ; but not without the help of a 
good physician. At this time he was applyiii'j- diligently to the study 
of Greek. He says, that if he could but g rt s une money, he would 
first buy (ireek books, and then clothes. I lis mode of acquiring the 
language was by making translations from Lucian, Plutarch, and other 
authon. Many (^ffaesetranshitions appear in his works, and answered 
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a double purpose; for \v\u\i- they familiarized him with the lan^uaojes, 
the sentiments and the piiiiosopiiy ut the originals, they also furnished 
him with happy trains of thought and expression, when he dedicated 
his editioiis of the Fathers, or Ids own treatises, to his patrons. 
. We cannot follow him through his inoeasant jounqw and ehange 
of places during the first yearn of the b;i3iteaidi century. Ifisfiime 
was spread over Europe, and his visits were solicitsd by popes, 
crowned lieads, prelates, and nobles ; but much as the great coveted 
his society, they pnflferpd liim to remain extremely poor. We ieara 
from his 'Enchiridion Miiiiis Giiribtiani,' published in 1503, that he 
had discovered many errors in the Roman church, long before Luther 
appeared. His reception at Rome was most flattering : his company 
was oourtedboth by the leamed and by persons of the first rank and 
quality. After lus visit to Italy, he returned to England, which he 
preferred to all other countries. On his arrival he took up his abode 
with his friend More, and within the space of a week wrote his 
♦ Encomium Morise,' the Praise of Folly, for their mutual amusement 
The general design is to show that there are fools in all stations ; and 
more particularly to expose the court of Rome, with no great forbear- 
ance towards the Pope liimself. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Chan- 
cellor of the UiUTerslty, and Head of Queen's College, invited him to 
Cambridge, where he lived in the Lodge, was made l«dy Margaret's 
Prolessor of Divinity, and afterwards Greek Pkolesior. Bnt notwith« 
standing these acadenucal honours and ofHces, he was stUl so poor as 
to npply with importunity to Colet, Dean of St. Paul s, for fifteen 
angels as the price of a de<lication. *' Erasmus's Walk" in the 
grounds of Queen's College still attest-? the honour conierred on the 
university by the temporary residence of this great reviver of classical 
learning. 

On his return to the Low Countries, he was nominated 1^ Charles 
of Austria to a vacant bishopric in Sicily ; but the right of presentation 
1uq»pened to belong to ^e Pope. Erasmus laugh^ heartily at the 

pcespect of this incongruous preferment ; and said that as the Sicilians 
were merry fellows, they might possibly have liked such a bishop. 

In the year 1516 lu; printed his edition, the first put forth in Greek, 
of the New Testament. We learn from his letters, that there was one 
college in Cambridge which would not t^utler tl i- work to be brought 
within its walls : but the public voice s|Kjke a diifcrent language ; for 
it wmt through three editions in less than twelve years. From 1516 
to 1526 he was employed in publishing the works cf Saint Joorae. 
iMther blamed him for his partiality to this fiither. . He saye, " I 
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prefer Augustine to Jerome, as mucK as Erasmus prefers Jerome to 
Aur^nisttTip." As far as this was a controversy of taste and criticism, 
tlie restorer of letters was likely to have the better of the argument 
against the apostle of the Reformation. 

The times were now become tempestuous. Erasmus was of a 
pladd temper, and <^ a timid diaracter. He endeavoured to reconcile 
tiM conflicting partiei in the chnrdi ; but with that infelicity com- 
monly attendant on raediatofB, lie drew <m himaelf the anger of both. 
Gfaoidimen camplained thai his cemures of the monks, of tbeif 
grimaces and superstitions, had paved the way for Luther. On the 
other hand, Erasmup offended the Lutherans, by protesting against 
identifying the cuuse of literature with that of the Keformation. He 
took every opportunity of declaring his adherence to the see of 
Rome. The monks, with whom he waged continual war, would 
have been better pleased had he openly gone over to the enemy : 
Ilia caiistie remarla woidd have galled them leas proceeding from 
a Lutheran than from a CSatholic But his motivea for continuing 
in the communion of Ibe established chtu-ch, are dearly indicated 
ill llie following passage: "Wherein could I have assisted Luther, 
if 1 had declared myself for him and shared hi3 danger ? Instead 
of one man, two ^voiild have perished. I cannot conceive what he 
means by writing with such a spirit : one thing I know too well, 
that he has brought great odium on the lovers of literature. He has 
given many wholesome doctrines and good counsels : but I wish he 
had not defeated the eflfeet of than hj hia intolerable feulta. But 
even if he had written in Uie moat umxceplionable manner, I bad no 
indinafioii to die for the sake of trotii. Every man haa not the 
courage necessary to make a martyr : I am aficaid that, if I wen put 
to the trial, I should imitate St. Peter." 

In 1522 he published the works of Saint Hilary. About the same 
time he published his Colloquies. In this work, among the strokes 
of satire, he laughed at indulgences, auricular confession, and eating 
fish on fast-days. The faculty of theology at Paris passed the follow- 
ing cenaoro on tlie book : '* The feata ai^ abatinencea of the cbureh 
aie alighted, the auffirages of the holy virgin and of the aainta are 
derided, rirf^nity ia art below matrimony, Cliristians are discourager! 
from becoming monks, and grammatical is prefened to theological 
erudition." Pope Paul HI. had little better to propose to the cardi- 
nals and prelates commissioned to consider ahout the reform of the 
church, than that young persons should not he permitted to read 

Erasmus 8 Colloquies. Colineus took a hmt from this prohibition: 

ti 
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he reprinted them in 1527, and sold off an imjiresBion of twentf-four 

thousand. 

In 1524 a rumour was spreiid abroad that Erasiniis was ^oing to 
write against Lutln'r, which produced the follouiii*; characteristic 
letter from tlie (jireat Keiuniier : " Grace and peace from the Lord 
Jesus. I shall not complain of you for having behaved yourself as 
a man alienated from ns, for the sake of keeping fur with the Papists ; 
nor was I much offended that in your printed books, to gun their 
favour or soften their fur}\ you censured us with too much acrimony. 
We saw that the Lord had not conferred on you the diseemment» 
courage, and resohition to join with us in freely and openly opposing 
these monsters ; therefore A\ e did not expect from you m hat greatly 
surpasseth your strength and ca])acity. We have borne with your 
weakness, and honoured tliat portion of the gift of God which is in 
you .... I nevor wished that deserting your own province you should 
come over to our camp. You might indeed have favoured us not a 
little by your wit and eloquence : but as you have not the courage 
requisite, it is safer for you to serve tlie Lord in your ow n way. 
Only we feared that our adversaries should entice you to write against 
us, in which pa5?e necessity would have eotistrained us to oppose you to 
vnur face. I um concerned that the resentment of so many eminent 
persons of your party has been excited against you : this must have 
given you great uneajsiness ; lor virtue like yours, mere human virtue, 
cannot raise a man above being affected by such trials. Our cause is 
in no peril, allliough even Erasmus should attack it wilb all his might : 
so far are we fiiom dreading the keenest strokes of his wit On A* 
other hand, my dear Erasmus, if you duly reflect on yotir own weak- 
ness, you will abstain from those sharp, spiteful figures of rhetoric^ 
and treat of suljjects better suited to your powers." Erasmus's answer 
is not found in the collection of his letters j but he must have been 
touched to the quick. 

In 1527 he pubUshed two dialogues : the first, on ' The pronun- 
eiatiott of the Greek and Latin Languages full of learning and curious 
research : the second, entitled ' Ciceronianus.* In this lively piece ha 
ridicules those Italian pedants who banished every word or phrase 
unauthorized by Cicero. His satire, however, is not directed against 
Cicero's style, but against the servility of mere inatatiou. In a sub- 
sequent preface to a new edition of the Tusculan Questions, he almost 
canonizes Cicero, both for his matter and expression. Julius Scalii^r 
hail launched more than one j)hilij>pic against hint for hl^ tr< atnient 
of the Ciceronians ; but he considered this preface as a kind of penauce 
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for former blasphemies, aud admitted it as an ntononif'tit to the shade 
of the great Roman. Krasmus had at this time tixed liis residence at 
Basle. He was advuuciiig iu years, and comj)liiirie(l in his letters of 
poverty and sickness. Pope Paul III., notw ithstuuUiug his GjIIo' 
quies, piafened high regard for him, nid his fkiendft tiiougbt that 
he was Ukeljr to obttun high prefennenti Of thia matter Eraamoa 
writes thus : ** Ihe Pope had resolved to add some learned mm to thu 
eollege of Cardinals, and I was named to be one. But to my pn>- 
motion it was objected, that my state of health would unfit me for 
that function, and that my income was not sufficient." 

In the summer of lo3t) his stnte of exh!tnslif>n became alarming. 
His last letter is dated June 20, and sub.seiibed llius : " Erasmus Rot. 
segra uiauu." He died July 12, in the 59th year of his age, and was 
buried in the eathedcM oif B&rie. His fidiend Beatua Rhenanus 
describes hia perscm and manners. He was low of stature, but not 
lemarkaUy ahor^ weU^shaped, of a 6ir complexion,- grey eyes, a 
cheerful countenance, a k»w voice, and an agreeable utterance. Hia 
memory waa tOttcious. He was a pleasant companion» a constant 
friend, generous and charitable. Erasmus had one peculiarity, 
humorously noticed by himself; namely, that he could not endure 
even the smell of fish. On this he obsen^ed, that though a good 
Catholic in other respects, he had a most heterodox aud Lutheran 
sto ma di* 

With many great and good qualities, Erasmus had obvious fiulings. 
Bayle has censured his irritability when attacked by adversaries ; his 

edhor, Le Clerc, condemns his lukewarmness and timidity in the busi- 
ness of the Reformation. Jortin defends him with zeal, and extenuates 
what he cannot defend. " Erasmus was fighting lor hi« liouour and his 
life ; being accused of nothing less than heterodoxy, impiety, and blas- 
phemy, by men whose forehead was a rock, and whose tongue was a 
razor. To be misrepresented as a p^duut aud a dunce is uo great 
matter ; Ibr time and truth put folly to flight : to be accused vi heresy 
by bigots, priests, politicians, and infidel^ is a serious affair; as th^ 
icnow too well who liave had the misfortune to feel the efiects of it." 
Dr. Jortin here speaks with bitter fellow-feeling for Erasnms, as he 
himself had been similarly attacked by the high church party of his 
day He goes on to give his opinion, that even for his lukewarmness 
in promoting the Reformation, nmch may he said, and mth trutli. 
'* Erasniub «'as not entirely Iree from the prejudices of education. He 
had some indistinct and confused notions about the authority of the 
Catbidk Qiurch, wlueh made it not lawful to depart from her, cor- 
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rupted as he believed her to be. He was also much shocked by the 
violent DMasaiesaodpenoiwlqiunek of the RefonD^ Though, as 
Protestents, we are more obli^d to Liidier, Mdancthon, and others 
than to him, yet we and all the nationa in Enrape are ipfinitely 
indebted to Erasmns Sat spending a long and laborious life in opposing 
ignorance and superatitioa, and in promoting literature and true 
piety." To us his character appears to be strongly illustrated by his 
own declaration, " Had Luther mitten truly every thing that he 
wrote, Ids seditious liberty would nevertheless have much displeased 
me. I would rather even err in some matters, than contend for the 
truth with the world in sudi a tumult" A sealous advocate of peaee 
at all times, it is but just to believe that he sineerely dreaded the 
eontesto sure to rise froni open schism in the ehurch. And it was no 
unpardonable frailty, if this feeling were nourished by a temperament, 
which confessedly was not desirous of the palm <^ niartyrdom. 

It is impossible to give the contents of works occupying ten volumes 
in folio. They have been printed under the inspection of the learned 
Mr. Le CI ere. The biography of Erasmus is to be found at large 
in Bayle's Dictionary, and the copious lives of Knight and Jortin. 
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On looking back to the commeQcement of tlie sixteenth century, by 
far the most brilliant epodi ibf Uwdeni art,iwe cannot biit marvel at 
the iplenddv. and^ VHriety . of teleot «inioentnted wiUun ilft b^tf 
■paoe of hdf a oeniory.tir leas: Michael Ang^b, Raphael, Qom|^gibk 
Titian, all fellow^Iabouren, ^rfth many. dUian 'inferior to these mi^flltf 
masters, yet wfame works are prized- b]|ildng8:and nobleS'As their moat 
|Weciou8 treasures — by what strange' prodigality of natural gifts, ot 
happy combination of circumstances was so rare an assemblage of 
genius produced in so short a time? The most obvious explanation is 
to be found in the princely patronage then afforded to tlie arts by 
princes and diurchmen. By this none profited more largely or mere 
jnatly tliaa-'tbe gieat.painter; whaae lift It ia our tuW to relaie;i • ' • 
Tinaoo Veodli im born* of an hRmoanble family nt Ca^ del 
Gadore, & small. town on the joonfinea of Friiili, in 1480. soon 
manifested the bent, of his genins, and at the age of ten was consign^ 
to the care of an unde residing in Venice, who placed him under the 
tuition of Giovanni Bellini, then in the zenith of his fame. The style of 
Bellini though forcible is dry and hard, and little credit has been given to 
him for his pupil's success. It is probable, however, that Titian imbibed 
in his school those habits of accurate imitation, which enabled him after- 
wards to unite boldness and truth, and to indulge in die most daring 
eseention, wtthont degeneratbg into mannefkm. The elements of his 
future style he found first indicated by Lsonardo da Vind, and more 
developcd.in the worica of GkHgione, who adopted the prindplea of 
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lAaaaxdxi, but with increased power* amenity, and eplendour. As 
soon as Titian became acquainted with this master's paintings, he 
ga?e his whole attention to the study of them ; and with such success, 
that the portrait of a noble Venetian named Barbarigo, which he 
painted at the age of eighteen, was mistaken for the work of Giorgione. 
From that tliiu', during some year?!, these masters held an efjual plare 
in public fstct-ui ; Itut in 1507 a circumstance occurred wliich turned 
tlie baluuce in lavuur ol I'ltiaii. They were engaged conjointly in the 
decoration of a public building, called the Fondaco de Tedeschi. 
Through some mistake tiiat ^urt of the work which Titbn had 
executed, waa tmderstood by a party of connoisseurs to have been 
punted by Giorgione, whom they overwhdimed with congiatulatioiis 
on his extraordinary improvement It may be told to his credit that 
though he manifested some weakness in discontinuing his intercourse 
j\nt\i Titian, he never ^Ite of him witliout amply ac^mowledging his 
merits. 

Anxious to gain improvement from every possible source, Titian is 
said to have drawn tlie rudiments of his fine style of landscape painting 
from some German arlistB who came to Vemce about the time of this 
rupture. He engaged them to reside in his house, and studied their 
mode of pnu^ice until he had mastered their prinafdes. His talenta 
were now exercised on several important ^vorks, and it is evident, from 
the picture of the Angel and Tobias, that he had already acquired an 
extraordinary breadth and grandeur of style. The Triumph '>f Faith, 
a bingular composition, manifestinj^ great |>owers of invention, amid ^ 
much quaintness of character and costutue, is kuonn by a wood 
engraving published in loOS. A fresco of the Judgment of Solomon, 
for tiie Hall of Justice at Vieensa, was Ins next perfomumee. Attn 
this he executed several (subjects in the church of St. Anthony, at 
Padua, taken from the mirades attributed to that saint 

Tliese avocations had withdrawn him from Venice. On his retora, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his he was employed to finish a large 
picture left imperfect by Bellini, or, according to some atitliorities, by 
Giorgione, in tlie great Council Hall of Venice, representing the Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa on his knees before l*ope Alexander III. at 
the entrance of St. Mark s. The Senate were so well satisfied with his 
peifbrmance, that they appointed faun to the oflke railed La Senseria; 
the conditions of whidk were, that it should be held by the best painter 
in the city, with a salary of three hundred scudi, he engaging to paint 
the portrait of each Doge on his election, at the price of eight scudi. 
These portraits were hung in one of the public apartments of St 
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Mark. At die dowof 1514 Titian was invited to Famhy the Duke 
Alphonso. For him he executed several splendid wodca; among them, 
portraits of the Duke, and of his wife, and that celebrated picture of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, now in our own National Gallery. 

The first works executed by Titiun after his return to Venice, 
prove that he had already acconipli.slied that union of grand design 
with brilliant colouring, wliich was designated hy Tintoret as the 
highest perfection of painting. His immense picture of the Assuinj)- 
tion> formerly in the cliureh of Santa Maria Gloriosa, and now in 
the Academy of Venioe, ejdiibits, in the opinion of some first-rate 
judges, vaiious exceUenoes, such as have never been combined in any 
single pezfbimance, but by Titiaa himself*. The Virgin, wiioee 
figure relieves dark on the irradiated back-ground, seems to ascend 
amid a tlood of glory. She is surrounded and sustained by angels of 
ineffable beauty, and the disciples h<elo\v are personifications of apostolic 
grandeur. It will scaicely be credited that the JMouks, for whom this, 
picture was painted, objected to it on account of its apparent reality ; 
but the voice of public admiration soon made them sensible of its 
merits, tad lli^ refused a large sum offwed for it by the Imperial 
Ambassador. Such a rqtort of this work was made to Leo X. by 
Cardinal Bembo, that T^ian received an invitation to Rome fiom 
the Pontiff, witli tlie offer of lionourable appointments. A similar 
proposal from Francis I. of France, whose portrait he painted in 
1515, he had already declined ; but be yielded to the temptation of 
visiting Rome, being not less anxious to see the great works of con- 
temporary gwiius, tlian the wonders of ancient art. He did not, 
however, carry liis purpose into effect at this time, but remained at 
Vodce ; and thus secured to hoe the poasMuon of Ihose noble woiks, 
which, wli«i they were produced, formed the brightest ornament of 
her power, and even now, when her other glories are set, confer upon 
her an imperishable distinctioD. 

To leemnpense in some degree his relinquishment of this invitation, 
"Htian was employed by the Senate to paint the Battle of Cadore, 
fought between the Venetians and the Inij)eri/ilists ; a splendid pro- 
duction, which perished when the Ducal Palace was burnt. AI>out 
this time uas painted the fine altar-piece of the Pesari Family 
returning thanks to the Virgin fin* a victory over tiie Turks. Tlds 
picture, as an example simple grandeur, has been contrasted by 
Reynolds with the artificial splendour of Rubens ; and Fu8«^ alludes to 

* The writer has been iDformed by Canova that this was his own opinion, and that of Sir 
ThoDM Ltwrme*. 

VOL. n. K 
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it as oonstitoting the due medium between dry apposition and 
exuberant contrast. The sublime picture of S. Pietro Martin' was 
painted in 1523. Of this it is <1it>icult to speak in adequate t«Tnis, 
without the appearance of hyperbolical panegyric. The conij>ositiua 
is known by oiii;ravirigs ; hut tliese convey only a faint notion 
of the original, which unites the utmost magnificence of historical 
deflign, with tiie finest styte of landscape-painting. The gorgeous 
hties of Utian's colouring are attempered in this picture by an im- 
pfeeaive solemnity. The scene of violence and blood, though exptessed 
with eiieri^'y, is free from contortion or extravagance ; grandeur per- 
vades the whole, and even the figure of the flying friar has a character 
of rlii^iiity rarely fsiirpnssofl. Two pirtiir(»s on the same subject, the 
one by Domenichino, in tlie Academy of Bologna, the other by Gior- 
gione, in our National (iiillery, if compared with that of Titian, convey 
a forcible impression of the difference between first-rate genius and 
the finest talents of a secondary order. The picture of Gbrgione is» 
however, most Ti&me§fue in colouring. 

In 1526 the celebrated satirist Aretine, and Sansovinothe sculptor, 
came to reside in Venice. With these distinguished men Tldan 
contracted an intimacy, which was the source of great pleasure to him,^ 
and ceased only witli their lives. When Charles V. visited B<<lo<rna ir> 
1529, Titian was invited to that city, where he painted an (;ijue.«>tnan 
jMirtrait of the Emperor. Omrles, not only an admirer hut a judi^e of 
art, was astouihhed at a t»tyle of painting of whicli he had formed no 
previous conception ; he remunerated the artist splendQdly,and expressed 
his determination never to sit to any other master. Qn returning to 
Bologna in 1532, he summoned Titian again to his court, and engaged 
him in many important worlfs, treating him on all occasions with 
extraordinar)' respect and regard. It is aB^med, that in riding through 
Bologna he kept upon the artist's right Inuid, an act of courtesy which 
excited sucli displeasure iinioti<4 the eourtiers that they ventured upon 
a remonstrance. TheansAver given by Charles is well kuijv. n, and has 
been since ascribed to other mouarchs: " I have many nobles in my 
empire, but only one l^an." On Insving Bologna, IHian accompanied 
Frederic Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, home to his own state ; where, 
besides painting portraits of the Duke and his brother the Gaxdinal, 
he ornamented an apartment of the palace contiguous to the rooms 
painted by Giulio Romano, with portraits of the twelve Caesars, 
taking his authorities from merhds and antique marbles. 

In passing through Farm t, mi the way to Mantua, he first saw 
the works of Correggio, who had been engaged in painting the dome 
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of the cathedraL So little was that great man's genius appfeciated» 
and such was the ignorance of his employers, that they had actually 

(li ini-^scd Idm as inadequate to the task he had undertaken ; nor was 
he allowed to resume it, until the lavish admiration bestowed on his 
work by Titian, bad taught them better how to estimate his talents. 

On retiirniiii^ to Venice, Titian found tliat ii strong party had been 
raised in favour of Pordenone. He expressed no slight indignation 
at the attempt to exalt that painter to an equality with himself* Por- 
denone, neverthdess, was an artist of considerdile powers* although 
certunly not qualified to compete with such an antagonist. The 
number ot ]»ctures which Titian continued to execute* would far 
'exceed our limits to enumerate, and is so great iis to excite astonish- 
ment; more especially as there is little evidence in his works that he 
.was much assisted l)y inferior hands. In ulien Pojic Pnnl III, 

visited liolot^na, Titian painted an adnnr ililr j)ortrait of luni, and 
received an invitation to Home. But he was unable to accept it, having; 
engagements with the Duke of Urbino, whose palace he accordingly 
enridhed with portraits of CSharles V., Francis I., the Duke Gnid»- 
baldo, the Popes Sixtus IV., Julius and Paul III.» the Cardinal 
of Lorrsin^ and Solyman, Emperor of the Tories. 

Truth, it i^pears, rather than embellishment, was sought for in the 
portraitB of those days. Titian's portrait of Paul III. is executed with 
uncompromisinc^ accuracy. The figure is diminutive and decrepit, 
but the eyes have a look of penetratinij sagacity. His Holiness 
was greatly pleased with it; and, us a mark of his favour, ni;i(If nffer 
to the artist of a vaiuuhle situation in a public department ; which 
Titian declined, upon finding tiiat his emoluments were to be deducted 
from the income of those who already held possession of it He 
obtained, however, the prombe of a benefice for his son Pomponio. 
Aretine thought his friend illiberally treated by Paul, and did not 
scruple to publish his opinion on the subject. 

In 1545, when the Venetian Senate was compelled by the public 
exigencies to lay a general tax on the city, Titian was the only person 
exempted from the impost, — a noble homage to genius, wliich attests 
at once the liberality and the vrisdom of that government. In this 
year, Titian having completed his engagements with the Duke of 
Uibino, anfd bdng, dirough the Cardinal Famese, again invked to 
Rome, determined on a visit to that dty ; and he set out, accompanied 
by his son Oraiio, several pupils, and a consi(kTal)le number of 
domestics. He was received at Urhino by the Duke Guidobaldo II., 
and splendidly entertained for some dayts. On his departure, the Duke 
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Msoompftiii«d him from UrUiio to Pesan^ tad from tiMnuse eeBt*fi»- 
ward with him a suite of hones and semats, as far as the gates of 
Borne. Hero he waa greeted with oocresponding hoaoiuB, and lodged 
iti the B r I V 1 1 ] ere Palace* Vasari was, at dus time, in the employment 
of Canliiiiil P'iirno5;t% and had the gmllfiCBtton of attending the great 
artist about the city. Titian whs now enjrsisfed to paint a whole length 
portrait oi Paul III., with the t'ardiiuil Farnese and Duke Ottavio in 
one gronp. TJiis picture is at present in the Mu^<eo Borhouico ; and 
ii> a tiim example of that highest style of portrait painting, which i» 
scaree less difficult, or less elevated as a bnuwh of nt, ^bua Usterind 
composition. An **Eece homo," painted at the same time, does 
not Sf^iear to have eEXAted tl .t admiration which has works usually 
obtained. The taste of the Roman artists and connoisseurs had 
been formed on the severe examples of Michael Angel o, Raphael, 
Polidoro, and others ; so that the style of Titian was tried by a new 
and conventional standard, to whicli it was not fairly anien ihle. It 
was insinuated that his chief excellence lay in portrait-jMHuluig. 
Vasari relates that, in company with Michael Augelo, he made a vi^it 
to H&uk at tiie Belvedere, and found bim employed on the celebrated 
picture of Danae. Michael Angelo hestowed high commendations on 
it hat, as they went away, remarked to Vasari on Titian's inaccurate 
style of design, ohserving, that if he had received his elementary 
education in a better school, his works would have been inimitahle. 
Notliing, perhaps, has tended more than this anecdote to give cur- 
rency to a heli«'f that Titian was an unskilful dniuirlitsninn ; an opinion 
which, it tried l»y the test of his best works, is utterly erroneous. 
There is not perhaps extant on canvass a more exquisite representa- 
tion of female beauty, even in point of design, than this ligure of 
Danae ; and, with due reverence to the high authority of Michael 
Angelo, it maj be doubted whether Ins notion of correct design was not 
tinctured by the ideal grandeur of his own style ; which, however mag*> 
nifioent in itself, and appropriate to the scale of the Sistine chapel, is 
by no means a just medium for the forms of actual nature, nor adapted 
to the representation of beauty. Michael Angelo however frequently 
returjic<l to look at tUs Danae, and always with expressions of in- 
creased admiration. 

Ailer a residence of two years at Rome, Titian returned to Venice, 
taldng Florence in his route. The fint work on- which he engaged 
after his return, was a ]deture of the Marquis del Vasto haranguing his 
troops. He likewise began some altar-pieces, but finished little, being 
summoned in 1550, by the Emperor Charles, to Vienna. 31ie prinoci 
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and ministers assembled at die Imperial Court were astMiitlied at tlw 
confidence' mth which Titian was honoured liy the Emperor, who gave 
him frcf access to his presence at all times, aprivilet!:'' cxtptidpd only to 
Ids most intimate friends. Tlie hirtje sums which tlie i^mperor Irequently 
sent him, were always accompanied with the courteous assurance that 
they were meant to testify the monarch's sense of his merits, not in pay* 
ment Ibr his works, tluiee being beyond al 1 piioe. On one occasioo, while 
the Eknperor was ottingfivhk portrait, Titian dropt a peiM^ Hiemoo 
narch jncked it up, and pfeaentod it Id him, aaying, on Titian*s iqwlo- 
^ing in some coniusiott, ** Titian is worthy to be served hf CaeBar." 
The 8Ui» jealous feeling which h:id been evinced towards him at 
Bologna, again manifested itself ; hni the artist, who amidst his loftier 
studies had not neglecterl the cultivation of worldly knowledge, found 
means to obviate envy, and to conciliate, by courtesy and jtresents, the 
good will of tiie whole court. It was at this time that Charles, sated 
with glory and feeling the adfaaees of InfitmJty, began to meditate his 
letreat from tiie world. This intention, it is ssid, he imparted to Utian, 
with whom he delighted to eonler eoneeming die anangement of a 
large picture, which he then commissioned the artist to paint, and which 
he intended to be his companion in his retireroent. The subject was an 
apotheosis, in which Clisirles and his family were to be represented iis 
inti rKluced by Religion into the presence of the 'i'rinity. At Inspruck, 
wiiither he accompanied the Emperor, Titian painted a superb picture, 
in vviiich Ferdinand, King of tiie Kuinuns, and bis Queen Anna Maria, 
•M jmpfeseated widi liie nttrilrates of Jupiter and Juno, and round 
them are the seven prinoesses, tiieir daughters. FVom^eacfa of tliese 
illustrious ladies, Tltisa nceiTed a jewel eadi time thqr sat to him. 
Here also he eoll»:ted portraits for the apotheosis. 

Oki the Emperor's departure for Flanders, Titian returned to Venice; 
where, soon after his arrival, be offered to finish the works which 
were wanting in the great hall of the council This off«T «as 
cordially accepted by the Senate ; and he was empowered to select the 
artists whom he thought best qualified to be his coa;rljutors. He 
nominated Paul Veronese and Tiutoret, nor did those great painters 
feel diemsdves humiUaled in working nnder his directions. In 1553 
the ^peror Charles returned to Spain, and being at Bsxtdona, no- 
minated Titian a Count Palatine of the empire, with all the privileges, 
authority, and powers attached to that dignity. He also created him 
a Knight of the Golden Spur, and a noble of the empire, transmitting 
the di»rnity to his legitimate children ntid descendants. C rowned witli 
these honours, and with iaculties scarcely impaired, Titian had now 
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readied his seventy^fiftfa year ; and it would be difficulf to adeet 
a man the evening of whose life has been more fortunate and 

happy. He still found in the practioe of his art a source of undimi- 
nished pleasure ; his \rorks were sought ])y princes with emulous 
Avidity; he was consiflrrf"d the chief ornnment of the city in wliich he 
4welt. He was suranjiuied by friends distinj^iished hy their worth 
or talents ; he had acquired wealth and lioiiour .sutlicuMit to satisfy 
. his utmost ambition ; and he was secure of imuiortai fame ! 

But at thia period, to moat men one of aeceaeion from toiL IStian 
engaged in kiew undertakings with as much alacrity as if life were 
still beginning, and the race of fortune stUl to run^ He enriched 
Serravalle, firagansa, Milan, and Brescia, with splendid works, 
besides painting a great number for the churches of Venice, for 
different noblemen, and for his friends. Pliilip H. of Sy-Cm showed 
no less anxiety to j)osses.s his works, tlian Charles, his father, liad done: 
and nowhere j)erliaj)s, not even in V'enice, m-e so lauuy of his itichiics 
to be fouud, as in the palaces of Madrid and the Escuriul. VV hen 
Rubens was in Spam, he copied Titian's picture of Eve tempting 
Adam with the fatal frd^ nobly adcnowledging that he had only 
made a Flemiah translation of an elegant Italian poem. It is said by 
some of Titian's biographers, that he himself made a viait to Spain ; 
but this has been clearly disproved. The most important works which 
he executed for Pliilip II. nre the pictures of the Martyrdom of St. 
Jjorenzo, and the Last Supper. In the first, three different effects of 
li£,'lit are adfniral)ly expressed; the fire which consumes the saint, the 
ilanie of a u ipod placed before a pagan deity, and the glory of a 
descending angeL This picture is said to be equal to any of his earlier 
produfltions. The Last Supper betrays signs of a feebler execution, 
which iSf however, atoned for by more than usual purity of design. 
Titian in this work partially imitated Lionardo da Vinci, but in the 
spirit of congenial feeling, not as a plagiarist. To this picture, whidi he 
began at the ai^'p of eighty, he devoted the lalK)ur of nearly seven years. 
For Mary of England, Philip II. *s consort, he painted four mytho- 
logical suiyects, Prometheus, Tityus, Sisiphus, and Tantalus, the 
figures as large as life, and conceived in the highest style of grandeur. 

In 1570 died Sansovioo the scidptor. Aretine had ptdd the debt 
of nature aome years befim^ an event wldch sennbly affected Titian ; 
and this second loss plunged him into such affliction, that his powers, 
it is said, from that time perceptibly gave way. We learn, however, 
from Ridolfi, that the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, which he 
saw when in good oonditiou, was ably executed^ Some visions from 
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the Apocalypse, in the monastery of St. John, pointed ahout theaamc 
tinie» exhibit vivid imagination and fine colouring. 

Heniy III. of France, being in Venice in 1574, paid Utian a vitat^ 
accompanied by a numerous train. The venerable artist, then in his 
ninety-fifth year, received the monarch with dignified respect ; his 
fiiH' person was scarcely t(>uclied by decrepitude, his mamiers were 
stiii noble and [^repossessing. In a long conversation with the King, 
he adverted, Avith the complacency natural to an old man at the close 
of ao splendid a career, to honours wliich he had received from the 
Emperor Charles and IQng Ferdinand. When Henry, in walking 
through the galleries, demanded die prices of some of itme pictures, 
he begged his Majesty's acceptance of them as a free gift. In the. 
mean time the courtiers and attendants were entertained with a 
magnificence, which mig^ have become the establishment of a great 
prince. 

Titian had nearly attained his hundretUb year, when the plague, 
which had been raging some time in Trent, made its aj)j)earance in 
Venice, and swept him off, together with a third part of the inhabi- 
tants, ^thin three months. He was buried in the church of the 
Frari ; but the consternation and disorders prevalent at such a period, 
prevented his recdving those funeral honours which would otherwise 
hare attended him to the tomb. 

In comparing Titian with the great artists of the Roman and 
Florentine schools, it has hern usual to describe him as tlu* painter 
of physical nature, while to those masters has been assigned the 
loftier and exclusive praise of depicting the mind and passions. The 
works on which Titian was most frequently employed, appertaining 
to public edifices and the pomp of courts, were certainly of a class 
in which splendid effect is the chief requinte ; but can it be said that 
the painter of the Ascension of the Virgin, and the S. Pietro Martire, 
was unequal to cope with subjecis of sublimity and pathos ? May 
it not be asked Avith greater justice, on the evidence of those pic- 
tures, whether any artist has surpassed him in those qualities? Even 
in design, on which point his capacity has been especially arraigned, 
Titian knew how to seize the line of grandeur witlioiit swelling into 
• exaggeration, and to unite truth with ideality. Of all painters he was 
most above the ostentation of art; like Nature herself, he worked 
with such consummate skill that we are sensible of the process 
only by its effect. Rubens, Tintoret, Paul Verona, were pond of 
their execution ; few painters are not,— but the track of Titian's pencil 
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II iearady cfer diaeeniable. Hu diiar-OBeiuo, or diBporitbn of light 
and shade, is never artificially concentrated ; it k natural, as that of 
a summer's day. His colouring, glorious as it is, made up of vivid 
contrasts, combining the last degree of richness and depth with 
freshness and vivacity, is yet so irraduiited to the modesty of nature, 
that a thoui^lit of the painter's puiettc never disturlis the illusion. 
Were it rn|uired to point out, amidst the whole range of painting, 
one performance as a proof of what art is capable of accomplishing, 
it is surely from among the works <tf Titian Uiat sudi an example 
would be seleetod. 

There is scarcely any large oollection in which the works of Titian 
are not to be found. The pictures of Aeteeon and CbUisto in the 
possession of Lord F. L. Gower, and the four subjects in the 
National Gallery, are among the finest in this country. The Venus 
in the Duhvich Gallery must have l)e<Mi tine; but the glaziug, a ?eiy 
esseatiul part of Titian's jirocess, lias flown. 

Detaik of the life of Titian will be found in Vasari, JLanzi, Ridolfi, 
but more espedally in Tioosii, whose memoir is at once diffuse and 
perspicuous. There is a life of Titian, in English, by Northcota 
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Martin Luther was born at Eisleben in Saxony in ttie 1483, 
on the lOtli of November ; and if in Uie histories of great men it h 
usual to note witli accuracy the day of their ii.itivity, timl of Luther 
has a peculiar claim on the l)iographer, since it has been the es|)ecial 
object of horoscopical calculations, and has even occasioned some 
serious differences among very profound astrologers. Luther has 
been the subject of unqualified admiration and eulogy : he has been 
•Baukd bf lit most viruknt calumnies ; and, if any ^ing mote were 
wanted taprove tlie ptrtmal eonndeiBtion in which* he was lield by 
his oantemponiies, it would be Mffident to add, tiiat he has also 
been made a mask for their follies. 

He was of humble origin. At an early age he entered mth zeal into 
the Order of Augustinian Hermits, who were Monks iuid Mendicants- 
In the schools of the Nominalists he j»ursued with a(;ut<'ne88 and 
success the science of sophistry. And he was presently raised to the 
theological diair at Wittemberg: so that liii^fiM prejudioea wete 
enlisted in the aenrioe of the woist portion of the- Ronum Gatholie 
Chuidh ; his opening reason waa anbjected to the moat dangerous 
perversion ; and a sure and early path was opened to his professional 
ambition. Such was not the discipline which could prepare the mind 
for any independent exertion ; such were not tlie circumstances from 
which an ordinary mind could have emcrgeti into the clear atmosphere 
of truth. In dignity a Professor, in theology an Augustini.m, in 
philosophy a Nominalist, by education a Meudicaut Monk, Luther 
aeemed destined to Iw a pillar of tlie Roman Catholic Church, and a 
patron of all its corruptions. 

But he possessed a genius naturally vast and penetrating, a memory 
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quick and tenadous, patience inexliaustibk, and a fund of learning 
very considerable for that age: above all, he had an erect and 
daring spirit, fraught with magnanimity and grandeur* and loving 
nothing so well as truth ; so that his undentanding was ever prepared 
to expand with the occasion, and his principles to chaiie^c or rise, 
according' to the increase and elevation of his knowledge. Nature 
had endued iiim with an ardent soul, a j)uwerful and capacious 
understanding ; education had chilled the one and contracted the 
other; and when he came forth into the fields of oontroveTsy, he had 
many of those trammels still hanging about him, which patience, 
and a succession of eitertions, and the oLcitement d dispute, at lengdi 
enabled him for the most part to cast away. 

In the year 1517, John Tetzel, a Dominican Monk, was preaching 
in Germany the indulgences of Pope Leo X. ; that is, he was jMildicIy 
sellinif to all purchasers reniission of all sins, past, present, or luture, 
however great tlieir munber, however enormous their nature. Tlie 
expressions with which Tetzel recommended his treasure appear to 
have been marked with peculiar impudence and indecency. But the 
act had in itself nothing novel or uncommon : die sale of indulgences 
bad k>ng been •recognised as the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and even sometimes censuxed by its more pious, or more 
prudent members. But the crisis was at length arrived in which the 
iniquity could no longer be repeated with impunity. The cup was at 
length full ; and the band of Luther was destined to dash it to the 
ground. In the schools of Wittemberg the Prolessor publicly cen- 
sured, in iiinety-tive propositions, not only the extortion of the Indul- 
gence-mongers, but the co-operation of the Pope in seducing the 
people from the true fidtb, and calling them away from the only road 
to salvation. 

This firstact of Luther s evangelical life has been hastily ascribed by - 
at least three eminent writers of very different descriptions, (Bossuet, 
Hume, and Voltaire,) to the narrowest monastic motive, t|:e jeulousy 
of a rival order. It is asserted that the Augustiniau I'n irs had 
usually been invested in Saxony with the profitable commission, and 
that it only became offensive to Luther whcu it was transferred to a 
Dominican. Th^ is no ground for that assertion. Hie Dominicans 
had been for nearly three centuries &e peculiar favourites of the Holy 
See, and objects of all its partialities; and it is particularly remark- - 
able, that, af\er the middle of the fifteenth centuy, during a period . 
scandalously fruitful in the abuse in question, we very rai^ly meet 
with the name of any Atjgustinian as em]>loycd in that service. 
Moreover, it is almost equally important to add, that none of the con- 
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tempnwy advmarieB of Ludier ever advaooed the charge against 
him, evea at the moment in which the oontroveny wu carried on 
with the most unscrupulous rancour. 

The matter in dispute between Luther and Tetzel went in the first 
instance no farther thnn this — whether tlie Pope had authority to 
remit the divine chastisements denounced H»;ainst offenders in the pre- 
sent and in a future state — or whether his power only extended to 
such human punishments, as fonn a part of ecclesiastical discipline— 
for tdie latter prerogatiTe was not yet contested by Ludier. Never- 
theless, his office and his talents drew very genonl attention to the 
controversy; the German peoiile» harassed by the exactions, and 
disgusted with the insolence of the papal enussaries, declared them> 
selves warmly in favour of the Reformer ; while on the other hand, 
the supporters of the abuse were so violent and clamorous, that the 
sound of the altercation speedily disturbed the testivities of the 
Vatican. 

Leo X., a luxurious, indolent, and secular, though Uterary ponttd', 
would have disregarded the broil, and left it, like so many others, 
to subside of itself, had hot tiie Emperor Maximilian assured him 
of the dangerous impresnon it had already, made on the Germui 
people. Accordingly he oomnumded Luther to appear at the 
approadiing diet d Augsburg, and justify himself before the papal 
legate. At the same time he appointed the Cardinal Caietan, a 
Dominican and a professed enemy of Luther, to be arl)iter of the 
dispute. They met in October, 1518; the legate was imperious; 
Luther was not submissive. He solicited reasons ; he was answered 
only with authority; He left the city in lisste, and appealed " to the 
Pope better ii^brmed,**-~y«A it was still to the Pope that he appealed, 
be still recognised his sovereign supremacy. But in the following 
month Leo published an edict, in wldch he claimed the power of de- 
livering sinners from all punishments due to every sort of transgre8« 
'sion ; and thereupon Luther, despairini,' of -dny reasonable accommo- 
dation with the pontiff, published an appeal from the Fope to a General 
Council. 

The Pope then saw the expediency of conciliatory measures, and 
aooNrdingly despatched a layman, named Miltitz, as his legate, witii a 
commission to compose the difference by private negotiations witii 
Luther^ Hiltitx united great dexterity and penetration with a temper 
naturally moderate, and not inflamed by ecclesiastical prejudices. 
Luther was still in the outset of his career. His opinions had not yet 
made any great progress towards maturity ; he had not fully ascer- 
tained the foundations on which his phucipies were built ; he had not 
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proved hf any experience the fimmen of fak own ekaneler. He 
yielded— «t least bo &r as to express his peif<^ submission to die 
commands of the Pope, to exhort bis followers to persist in the same 
obedience, and to promise silence on the subjeet of induJgenoei^ 
provided it were also ini{K)sed u\>on his adversaries. 

It is far too much to say (as Home iiavc said) that had Luther's con- 
cession been carried into effect, the Keformatiou would have been 
stifled in its Inith* The prine^let of the Refornntkm nm too 
finnly seated in reason and in trvtii, and too deeply ingrafted in the 
hearts of the Getman f&aflid, to lemsin long sappcessed through 
the infirmity of any Indivkliial advocate. But its progress ought 
have been somewhat retarded, had not the violence of its enemies 
afforded it seasonable aid. A doctor nanif^d Fckiiis, a zealous «^titellite 
of papacy, invited Luther to a pubhc disjmtatiou in the castle of 
Pleissenburg. The sul)ject on which they arguetl was the supremacy 
of the Komau poutiti'; aud it was a subbtautial triumph for the Re- 
feimer, and no trifling insuh to papal despotism, that the appobted 
ariiiters left the question undecided. 

Eekius rqiaired to Rome, and appealed in person to the oflfimded 
authority of the Vatican. !£& remonstrances were reiterated and in- 
flamed 1)y the furious aeai of the Dominicans, with Ciuetan at their 
head. Aud thus Pope Leo, whose calmer nnd more indifferent judg^ 
ment would prohal)ly have led him to .u < t |)t the sul)nussion of Luther, 
and thus put the question for the moment at rest, was urg^ed into 
mea8ureti of at least uuseasouable vigour, lie published a bull on the 
15th of June, 1520, In which ha solemnly condemned fot^-one 
heredes eitractsd bom the writings of tiie Refimner, and cmderaned 
these to be publidy burnt At tiie same time he summoned the author, 
on pain of excommunication, to confess and retract hb pretended 
errors within the space of tixtf days, and to throw himself upon the 
mercy of the Vatican. 

Open to the influence of mildness and ])ersnr\^ion, the breast of 
Luther only svvelleii more boldly when he was as^.lll^'(i by Turnace aud 
insult. He refused the act of humiiiutiuu re«^uired of lam ; more 
than that, he determined to anticipate Ae anatiiema swpended over 
him, by at once withdrawing himiielf fiom the eommonion of tiie 
church ; and again, haidng eome to that resolution, he fixed upon the 
manner best suited to ^ve it efficacy and publicity. With tliis view, 
he caused a pile of wood to be erected without the walls of Wittemberg» 
and there, in the presence of a vast multitude of all ranks and 
orders, he committed the bull to the flames ; and with it, the Decree, 
the Decretals, the Clementines, the Extravagautfi, the entire code of 
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Romidijuibpnideiioe. ItiBDeoeaiarytofilMeiWttliatliebadpnfiMsed 
this nwanixe by a renewal of bis fonner appeal to aGeneral Coondl; 
80 tbat the eactent of his resistance may be accurately defined : he coo- 
tinned a faithful member of the Catholic Church, but he rejected the 
despotism of the Pope, lie refused obedience to an unliniited and 
usurj)ed authority. The bull of excnnnnunication iminediatply fol- 
lowed (January 6, 1521), but it fell without force ; and any dangerous 
effect, wiiicii it might otherwise have product, wait obviated by the 
provident boldness of Luther. 

Here was the origin of the BflfimnBlioa. Thii was the iirepafabb 
breadi,whidi graduaUy widened to abaolutecKsraplioii. The Reformer 
was now compromised, by his conduct, by his principles, perhaps 
even by his passions. He had crossed the bounds which divided in- 
subordination from rebellion, and hiR banners were openly unfurled, 
and his legions pressed fonrarrl on the march to Rome. Hencefor- 
ward the champion of the Gospel entered with Uiore than liis former 
courage on the pursuit of truth ; and having shaken off one of the 
greatest and earliest of the prejudices in which he had been educated, 
be proeeeded with ftarless independence to examine and disaipate tbe 
rest. 

Charles V. succeeded Haxunifian in the empire in tbe jear 1519; 
and since Frederic of Saxony penisted in proteetittg the peraon 

the Reformer, Leo X. l)eearae the more anxious to arouse the imperial 
indignation in defence of the injured majesty of the Clnirch. In 
1521 a diet was asseuibicd at Worms, and Luther was sununoned to 
plead his cause before it. A safe-conduct was granted him by the 
Emperor ; and on the 17th of April he presented himself before the 
augiMt ailrtoeraqr of Gennanj. This andiraice gave oocanon to the 
most splendid eeeae in hb bislory. Hit fiiends were yet few, and 
of no great influenoe ; bb enemies were numerous, and powerful, and 
eager for bis destruction : the cause of truth, the hopes of religioua 
regeneration, appeared to be placed at that moment in the discretion 
and constancy of one man. The faithful trembled. Rtit Luther 
had tiien cast off the encumbrances of early fears and pr< i>o.^session8, 
and was prepared to give a free course to his earnest and unyielding 
character. His manner and expressions abounded with respect and 
humility ; but in the matter of bis public apology he dediaed in no 
one perticular horn tbe luhiess of his eonviction. Of the numerous 
opinions which he had by tihis time adopted at variance with tbe 
injunctions of ftome, there was not one which in the hour of danger 
he consented to compromise. The most violent exertions were mside 
by the papal party to effect his immediate ruin ; and there were some 
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who were not aBhtuned to eounsel a dired vlcSatbii of the imperiil 

safe-conduct : it was designed to re-enact the crimes of Constance, 
after the interval of a century, on another theatre. But the infamous 
proposal was soon rejected ; and it was on this occasion that Charles is 
recorded to have- replied with princely indignation, that if Jionour 
were banisiied front every other residence, it ought to tind refuge in 
the breasts of kings. 

Luther was permitted to retire from the diet ; but he had not pro- 
ceeded far on his return when he was surprised by a number of armed 
men, and carried away into captivity. It was an act of friendJy 
violence. A temporary oonceabnent was thought necessary for his 
present security, and he was hastily omivi^ed to the solitary Castle of 
Wartenburg. In the mean time the assembly issued the declaration 
known in history as thf^ " Edict of Worms " in which the Reformer 
was (lent)unced as au excommunicated schisniatic and heretic ; and all 
his friends and adherents, all who protected or conversed with him, 
were pursued by censures and penalties. The cause of papacy 
obtumd a momentary, perhaps only a seeming triumph, for it was 
not followed by any substential consequences ; and while the anathe* 
mstized Refonner lay in safety in his secret Pahnot, as he used to 
call it, the Emperor withdrew to other parts of Europe to prosecute 
schemes and interests which then seemed fiur more important than the 
religious tenets of u German Monk. 

While Luther was in retirement, his disciples at Wittemberg, 
under the guidance of (Jarlostadt, u man of learning and piety, pro- 
ceeded to put into force some of the first principles of the Heformation. 
They would have restrained by compulsion the superstition of private 
masses, and torn away from the churdies die proscribed images, 
liuther disapproved of the vidence of these measures ; or it may also 
be, as some impartial writers have insinuated, that he grudged to any 
Other than himself the glory of achieving them. Accordingly, after 
an exile of ten months, lie suddenly came forth from }iis ]»!Hce of 
refui^e, and apjieared at \V'itteniberg. Had lie then conhned his 
influence to the introduction of a more Tiioilt rute policy among the 
reformers, many plausible arguments might Lave been urged in his 
favour. But he dso appears, unhappily, to have been animated by a 
personsl animosity against Oarkstadt, which was displayed bolfa then 
and afterwards in some acts not very far removed from persecution. 

The marriage of Luther, and his marriage to a nun, was the event 
cf his life which gave most triumph to his enemies, and perplexi^ t» 
his friends. It was in perfect conformity with his masculine and 
daring mind, that having satisfied himself of the nullity of his monastic 
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vows, he 8houl»l take the boldest iiu'tluMi of displaying to the world 
how utterly he rejected them. Others might have acted differently, 
and abstained, dtiber from conscientious scruples, or, being, satisfied in 
tbor own minds* from fear to give offenoe to their weaker brethren ; and 
it would be presumptuous to ooi^kflnn either course of action. It is 
proper to mention that this marriage did not take place till tiie year 
1525, after Luther had long formally rejected many of the observances 
of the Roninii Cntliolic Church ; and t^mt the nun whom he o«]>ouRed 
had <juitted her convent, and renounced her profession some time belbre. 

The war of the peasants, and the fanaticism of Munster and his 
followers, presently afterwards desolated Gennauy ; and the papal 
party did not lose that occarion to inlify the principles of the lefiwmers; 
and identify the revolt from a q»iritu&] despotism with general insur- 
rection and massacre. It is therefive necessary here to observe, that 
the fidse enthusiasm of Munster was perhaps first detected ' and 
denounced by Luther ; and that the pen of the latter was incessantly 
eTiiy»l(»v<'d in deprecatinj^ every act of rivil insubordination. lie was 
the loudest in his condemuatiou of some acts of spoliation by Iaynir!i, 
who appropriated the monastic revenues ; and at a subsequent period 
60 far did lie carry bis principles, no averse was he, not only from the 
use of oiiensive violenee, but even from the employment of fiiiee in 
Ae d^ence of his cause, diat on smne later occasions he eshorted 
the Elector of Saxony by no means to oppose the imperial edicts by 
arms, but rather to consign the persons and principles of the reformers 
to the protection of Providence. For he was inspired with a holy 
confidence that Christ would not desert his faithful followers ; but 
rather find means to accomplish his work without the agitation of civil 
disorders, or the inter\'ention of the sword. Tliat contidence evinced 
the perfect earuentness of lus professions, and his entire devotion to 
the truth of his principles. It ahio |«oved that he had given him- 
self up to the cause in which he had engaged, and that he was elevated 
above the consideration of personal safety. This was no eflfeminate 
enthttriasm, no passionate aspiration after the glory of martyrdom ! 
It was the working of the Spirit of God upon an ardent nature, im- 
pressed with the divine diameter of the mission with which it was in- 
trusted, and assured, against all obstacles, of final and ]>erfect success. 

As this is not a lu^tory of the Reformation, but only a 
sketch of the life of an indi\ idual reformer, we shall at once proceed 
to an affiiir rtrongly, though not vnry &vourably, illustrating hk 
character. The subject of the Eucharist commanded, among the 
various doctrinal di&rences, perhaps the greatest attention; and in 
tiiis matter Luther receded but a short space, and with unusual timi* 
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dily, finm the faidi in whieh he had been edueated. He adnutted the 
real corporad pteaenoe in the elements, and diflered from the church 
only aa to the manner of that presence. He rejected the actual and 

perfect change of substance, but supposed the flesh to subsist in, or 
with the l>read, as fire subsists in red-hot iron. Coii^«''|UfM!tlv, he 
renounced the tenn transubstautiation, and substituted cons ubstauliii- 
tion ill lib place. In the mean time, Zuinglius, Uie relunucr ot Znrie, 
had examined the sanie question with greater independence, and had 
readied the bolder conduaion, that the bread and urine are no more 
than asternal aigna, intended to lerive our recoUeokioni and animate 
our piety. Tlua opinion waa adopted by Garloatadt* (Eoolampodhis* 
and other &thers of the Reformation, and followed by the Swiss Pn>> 
testants, and generally by the free cities of the Empire. Those who 
held it were called Sacramentarian?. Thf; opinion of Luther prevailed 
in Saxony, and in the more northern provinces of Germauy. 

Tlie difference was imjn»rtitnt. It was fell lo be so by the refor- 
mers themselves ; and the Lutheran party expressed that sentiment 
with too little moderation. Hie Papists, or Papalins (Papalini), were 
alert in peionving the diviBion» in eicdting the dissension, and in 
inflaming it» if possible, into absolute schism ; and in this matter it 
must be admitted, timt Lutlier himself was too much disposed by hts 
intemperate vehemence to further their design. These discords were 
becoming dangerous; and in 1529, Philip, Lfliidi^Tave of Hesse, the 
most ardent among the protectors of the Kelonuation, assembled tlie 
leading doctors of either party to a public disputation at Marpurg. 
The particulars ul this conference are singuiuriy interesting to the 
dieological reader; but it k here suflkient to mention, without 
entering into the doctrinal merits of the eo n t ro yefs y , that whatever 
was impi^ous in assertion and overhearing in authority, and un* 
yielding and unsparing in polemical alterc^ion, j^roceeded from the 
mouth and party of Luther ; that every appcoadi to humility, and 
fselMistrust, and mutual toleration, and common friendship, came 
from the side of Zuinijlius and the Sacramentanans. And we are 
bound to add, tliat the same uncompromising spirit, which pjci ludcd 
Luther from all oo-operation or fellowship with those whom he 
thought in emur (it was the predominant spirit <^ the church which 
he had deserted) continued on future occasionB to interrupt and even 
endanger the work of his own hands. But that very spuit waa the 
vice of a diaracter, which endured no moderatbn or eoncession in 
any matter wherein Christian truth was concerned, but which too 
hastily assumed its own infallibility in ascertaining that truth. Luther 
would have e&commuuicated the Sttcnuueatarians ; and he did not 
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jx rroive liow precisely his principle was the same with that of the 
church wliich had excommunicated himself. 

Luther was not present at the celebrated Diet of Augsburg, held 
under ihB sapermtendenoe of Charies V. in 1530 ; but he was in 
oonatant oorrespondenee wilh Melandhon during that fearful period, 
and in the reproo& which he cast on the temporizing, though periiapa 
necessary, negotiations of the latter, he at least exhibited his own up- 
rightness and impetuosity. The ' Confession* of the Protestants, there 
published, was constructed on the basis of .sevontecii articles previously 
drawn up l^y Luther; and it was not without liis counsels that the 
faith, permanently adopted by the church which bears his name, was 
finally digested and matured. From that crisis the history of the 
Refonnation took more of a political, leu of a religious chander, 
and the name of Luther is theiefinre less prominent than in the eariier 
proeeedings. But he still continued for sixteen yean longer to exert 
his energies in the cause which was peculiarly his own, and to tn> 
fluence by his advice and authority the new ecclesiastical system. 

He di»Hl in the. year 1546, the same, as it singularly happened, in 
which the Council of Trent assembled, for the self- reformation and 
re-uuion of the Roman Catholic Church. But that attempt, even had 
it been made with judgment and sincerity, was then too late. During 
the twenty-nine yean which composed the public life Luther, the 
principles of the Gospel, haying fidlen upon hearts abready prepared 
for their reception, were rooted beyond the posnbUity of extirpation ; 
find when the great Reformer closed his eyes upcm the scene of his 
earthly toils and glory, he might depart in the peaceful confidence 
that the objects of his mission were virtually accomplished, and the 
work of the Lord placed in security by the same heaven-directed hand 
wliich had raised it from the dust. 
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This eminent officer ■ was. .dMbended from a younger bmncU of an 
ancient fianily, longi xemdeiit> in the' county of Somienet. His fiither 
lived at Walton . upoo » Tliames, where . George * Biiyd^' Rodnejr* 
aftecwards Lord Rodney, was bom, Fe)>niaiy'19, ITiS; iHe receiTed 

iliie^diments of his education at Harrow School, from which he was 
removed, when only twelve -years old, and sent to sea. He gained 
promotion rapidly, being made Lieutenant in Februaiy, 1739, and 
Captain in 1742. He Wfis still farther fortunate in being almost con- 
stantly etn]>loyed for several years. In the Eagle, of sixty guns, 
Captain Rodney bore a distinguished part in the action fought by 
Admiral Hawke with the.Ftonch fleet, off Gape FiniMerre, October 
14,. 1747. : The year after lie was sent out with t^e^raUk of Commo- 
dok^ as . Governor and Commandef^in-C^ief ota- life -Neii;fimndland 
station, w)Mre he remained till October, 1753. 

i Returning to England, hiB took his seat in Parliament for the 
borough of Salta.'ih, and was successively appointed to the Fougueux, 
of sixty-four guns, the Prince George, of ninet)% and the Dublin, 
of seventy-four guns. In the last-named ship he served under 
Admiral Hawke in the expedition against Kochefort in 17j7, which 
fidled ooitirely, after great expense had haen incnrred; uid great 
expectatkms raised ; and he assisted at the capture of Louisburg by 
Admiral Boscawni in 17<56.' He was raised to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, May 19, 1759, after twen^r^ght years at active and almost 
uninterrupted service. 

In July following he was ordered to take the command of a 
squadron destined to attack Havre, and destroy a number of flat-lwt- 
tonied boats, jirepared, it was supposed, to assist a meditated iuvafiiou 
of Great Britain. This service he effectually performed. 

He was soon raised to a more important sphere of action, being 
named Commander-in-Chief at Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, 
in the autumn of 1761. No naval achievement of remarkable Iwillianoe 
occurred during the short period of his hoMing this command : but 
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the capture of the valuable isluuds of Martinique, St. Lucia, and 
Grenada, bears testimony to the efficiency of the fleet under his orders, 
and the good imdentanding between the land and sea forces employed 
in thie eervice. He was recalled on the conclusion of peace in VtHS. 
Eight years elapsed before he was again called into service ; a period 
fruitful in marks of favour from the crown, though barren of pro- 
fessional laurels. He was created a Baronet soon after his return ; 
he was r>iis*'d l>y pno«v>sslvo steps to the rank of Vice-Admiral of the 
Red; and he was appointed Governor of Greenwich Hospital. This 
office he was requirerl to resign on l)eing again sent out to the West 
Indies as Commaiider-in-Chief at Jamaica in 1771. This was a 
period of |wofinmd peace : hut the duties of peace are often more 
difficult, and require more moral courage for didr disdiarge, than 
those of war. It is one of Rodney's best claims to distinction, that lie 
suffered none under his command, or within the sphere of his 
influence, to neglect their duties with impunity : and in the mode of 
carrying on naval affairs then practised in the West Indies, he found 
murh {ground for immediate interference, as well as for representation 
and remonstrance to his superiors at home. He earnestly desired to 
obtain the government of Jamaica ; but on a vacancy occurring in 
1773, another person was iqipainted ; and he was recalled, and stanidt 
his flag at Portsmouth, September 4, 1774 

' The next four years of Sir George Rodney's life were much 
harassed by pecuniary embarrassment. The habits of a sailor's life 

are proverbially unsuited to strict economy : and moving, when at 
hnnie. in the most fashionable society of London, it is no wonder that 
his expenses outran his professional gains. He was compelled to retire 
to Paris, where he remained until the Amerit an war afforded a pros- 
pect of his being called into active service again. In May, 1778, be 
was promoted to the rank of Admirsl cf the White ; but it was not 
till the autumn of 1779 that he was gratified by being re-appointed to 
the command on the Barbadoes station. He sailed from Plymouth 
December 29, to enter on the final and crowning scene of his glory. 

At this time Spain and France were at war with England. The 
memorable siege of Gibraltar was in progress, and a Spanish fl^'et 
blockaded the St raits. The British navy was reduced unwarrant- 
ably low in point of disposable force ; and was farther crij)pled by a 
spirit of disunion and jealousy among its officers, arising partly perhaps 
from the virulenoe of party politics, and partly firom the mnconduct 
of the Admiralty, which threatened even worse consequences than the 
mere want of physical force. By this spirit Sir George Rodney's 

Ml 
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fleet WM deeply tainted, to his great nuirtfficiitkm and the great 
injury of die country. At first, however, every tibing appeared to 
proapo'. The fleet consisted of twenty-tivo aaal of the line, and dglit 
frigates. Before Rodney had been at aea ten days, he captured seven 

Spanish vessels of war, with a large convoy of provisions and stores ; 
and on January 16, near Cape St. Vincent, afterwards iiiade memo- 
rable by a more im|X)rtant action, he encountered a Spanish fleet com- 
manded by Don Juun de l^augara, of eleven ships of the line and two 
frigates. The superiority of the British foree rendered victory certain. 
Five Spanish ships were taken, and two destroyed ; and had not the 
action been in the night, and in tempestuoos weather, probably every 
ship woold have been captured. These at least are the reaaons which 
Rodney gave in his despatches, for not having done more: in private 
letters he hints that he was ill-supported by his captains. Trifling as 
this success would have r^efnied in later tinie8, it was then very acceptable 
tn tilt' country; jukI tlu Admiral receivetl the thanks of both Houses of 
Tai lianient. Tiie scandalous feeling of jealousy of their coninmndcr, 
ill-will to the ministry, or whatever other modification of party spirit 
it was, wUdi could prevent brave men (and audi they were) from 
performing their duty to the utmost in the hour of battte, biolw out 
again with more violence when Rodney next came within sight of the 
enemy. This was near Martinique, April 17, 1780, about a month 
after his arrival in the West Indies. The French fleet, commanded 
by the Comte de Ouichen, was slightly superior in force. Rodney's 
intention was to attack the enemy's rear in close order and with his 
whole strength ; but his captain*? disobeyed his orders, deranged his 
plan, and careless of the tiiguals for close action, repeatedly made, 
kepi for the most port at eautioas distance fitom the enemy. Hisown 
ship, the Sandvrich, engaged for an hour and a half a seventy^fiwr 
and two eigh^-gun idi^ compelled them to bear away, and broke 
eompletely through the enemy's line. Not more than Ave or six ships 
did their duty. Had all done it, the victory over De Grasse might have 
lieen anticipated, and the end of the war accelerated perhaps hy two 
years. In his despatches KcKlney censured the conduct of his captains; 
but the Admiralty thought pro[)er to suppress the passage. In his 
private letters to Lady Rodney, he complains bitterly. One only of 
Us captains was brauj^t to trial, and he waa broken. That ampler 
justice was not done on the delinquents, is to be explained by the 
diflkuhy of finding offices to form courts martial, where almost all 
were equally guilty. But this partial severity, with the vigonnis 
measurss which the Admiral took to recall others to theurduty, pio- 
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duced due effect, and we hear no more of want of discipline, or reluc- 
tance to eugage. Forthift aedon Rodn^ feoeived the tiianks of the 
House of Commoiu, widi a penaion for hinudf and his family of 
£2000 per annum. 

Nothing of importanoe occurred during the rest of the spring ; aad 
Be Guichen having returned to Europe, Rodney Bailed to New 
York, to co-operate, during the rainy season in the West Indies, with 
the British forces engaged in the Anjerican >var. In November he 
returned to kis st^itiou. In the course of the autumn he had been 
chosen to represent Westminster without expense, and had received the 
Order of the Bath. The commencement of the following year was 
rignalised by acts of more importance. The British ministry bad 
been induced to deehure war against Holland ; and they sent out im* 
mediate instructions to Rodney, to attack the possessions of the states 
in the West Indies. St. Eustatius was selected for the first blow, 
and it surrendered without firing a shot. Smidl and barren, yet this 
island was of great importance for the support which it had long 
afforded to tlic French and Americans under colour of neutrality, and 
for the vast wealth which t ajttured in it. In the TOurse of the 
spring* Demerara, Esbequibo, and Berhice, with the French island of 
of St. Rarthokmeir, were also taken. 

In the autumn, Rodney returned to Europe for the recovery <^ 
his health. He was recdved with ^stinguisked fsmwr by the King, 
and with enthusiasm by the people, and during his stay, was created 
Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, in the place of Lord Hawke, de- 
ceased. He returned in the middle of January, being invested with 
thf « (i[iiiiiaiid of the wliole West Indie.';, not merely the Burljudoe.s 
htatiun, at> hvlorc. The ssituiition ot uliairs at this time was very critical. 
The French fleet, commanded by the Conite du Griisse, consisted of 
diir^-lbree.sail* of the line, two fifty-gun ships and firigates, with a 
large bo^ of troops* and a train <^ heavy cannon on board. A pow- 
erfid Spanish fleet was also in the West Indies. It was intended to 
form a junction, and then with an overwhelming force of near Mty 
sail of the line, to proceed to Jamaica, conquer tiuit important island, 
and one by one to reduce all the British colonies. 

The Frenrli qnift'^d Fort Royal lUy, in Martinique, April 8, 17f^9. 
Intelligence wais iiimieiautely brought to the British fleet at St. Lucia, 
vviiich lost no time in following them. In a partial action on the 9th, 
two of the French ships were disabled. A third was crippled by 

* Or OiiHf-four, accwdiiv to the official list found on board the ViOe de ¥am after the 

engagement. 
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Boddent on the night of the 11th. Thus, mi the mornlBg of the^ 
12th, the decisive day» tibe French line was reduced to thirty or tlurty- 
l^neehips, and. numerically die British fleet wtus stronger: but this 
difference was more than cojnppnsated by the greater weight of metal 
in the French broadside, whirh wm calculated by Sir Charles 
Douglas to have exceeded the British by -i'AOf) pounds. On that 
morning, about seveu o'clock, Rodney bore (low ii obliquely on the 
French line, and passed to leeward of it on the opposite tack. His 
own ship was the eighteenth from the van : and the seventeen leading 
abipB having pushed on and taken their position each abreast of an 
enemy* Rodney, in the Formidable, broke through the line between 
tlie seventeenth and eighteenth ships, engaged the Ville de Paris, De 
Grasse's flag-ship, and compelled her to strike. The battle was obsti- 
nately fought, and lasted till half-past six in the evening. TTie I<tss 
of the British iu kiil^ and wounded was severe, but dispropor- 
tionately less than that of the French. Seven ships of the line and 
two frigates fell into the hands of the victors. 

This battle ruined the power of die allied fleets in the West Indies, 
and materially contrihuted to the re-estaMishment of peace, which was 
condttded in January, 1783. Many other drcumstances have com- 
bined to confer celebrity upon it It restored to Britain the dominion 
of the ocean, after that dominion had been some time in abeyance ; it 
proved the commencement of a long series of most brilliant virtories, 
untarnished by any defeat r.n a large scale; and it was ihr fir^t 
iiihUuit e in which the munteuvre of breaking tlirough the enemy s line, 
and attacking him on both sides, had been practised. The question 
to whom the merit of this inventi<m, which for many years rested with 
Lord Rodney, is due, has of late been much canvassed before the 
public It has been claimed for Mr. Gerk, of Eldin, author ct a 
treatise on Naval Tactics, and for Sir Charles Douglas, Captain of 
the Fleet, who served on board the Formidable, and is said to have 
suggested it. as a sudden tliought, during tlie action. The claim of 
Mr, Clerk appears now to be generally disallowed. The evidence in 
favour of each of the other parties is stioug and conflicting; and as we 
have not space to discuss it, we may be excused for not expressing 
any opinion upon it. The claims of Sir Charles Douglas have been 
advanced by his son. Sir Howard Douglas, .in swne recent publications: 
the opposite side of the question has been argued in the Quarteriy 
Review, No. 83. It has also been repeatedly discussed in the United 
Service Magazine. It would appear, however, at all events, that 
as the final judgment and responsibility rested with the Admiral, so 
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also should the chief honour of the measure : and it is certain that the 
gallant and generous officer for Avlioni this claim has been advanced, 
rejected all praise which seemed to him in the least to derogate from the 
glory of his conmiMiding dfieer. 

A change of nunistry had tak«i pbce in the spring ; and one of 
the first acta of the Whiga, on coming into office, was to recall Rodney, 
who had always been opposed to them in politics. Tlic officer ap- 
pointed to succeed him had but just sailed, wlien news of his decisive 
and glorious victory arrived in England. The Admiralty sent an 
express, to endeavour to recall their unlucky step ; but it was too late. 
Rodney landwl at JJrislol, and closed Ins career of service, September 21, 
1782. He was received with enthusiasm, raised to the peerage by the 
title of Banm Rodn^, and presented with an additional pension of 
i^OOO per annum. From this time he Uved chiefly in the country, 
and died May 28, 1799, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He 
was twice married, and M a numerous fiunily to inherit his wdl- 
earned honours and rewards. 

The life of Lord Rodney, published l)y General ]\Iundy, is valuable, 
as containing much of liis official iuid jirivate correspondence. The 
former proves that his views as a Coiunuiuder-in-Chief were enlarged, 
judicious, and patriotic ; the latter is lively and affectionate, and shows 
him to have heien most aadahle in domestic life. Memoirs of his life 
and principal actions will be found in most works on naval histoiy 
and haogri^y. 




JFosEFH Louis Lagiuuiob wm bom at Toiid, Janiiary 25th, 1736. 

His great-grandfathei: was- a Fmichiiian, who entered iiitD tte service 
of the then Duke of Savoy ; and from this circumstance, as well as his 
subsequent settlement in France, and his always writincj in their 
languaf»e, the French claim him as their countryman : an honour 
which the Italians are far from eonce<ling to them. 

Tlie father of Lagrange, luckily perhaps for the fame of his son, 
was ruined by some tuifortmiale speculittion. Hie * htter used to say, 
that had he possessed fortune, he should pmbaUy never, have turned 
hb attention to tiie sdenoe in whidi be excelled. He •ipa? placed at 
the Colle^^'e of Turin, and applied himself diligently and with enthu- 
siasm to classical literature, showing no taste at first for mathematics. 
In al)out a year he began to attend to the geometry of the ancients. 
A memoir of Halley in the Philosophical Transactions, on the supe- 
riority of UKtdern analysis, produced conseqnences of which the author 
little dreamed. Lugrunge met with it, before liis views upon the 
subject bad setded: and immediately, bdng then only seventeen 
years old, applied himself to the study of the modem mathematics. 
Before tiiis change in bis studies aocwding to Ddambre^ after i^ 
according to others, but certainly while very young, he was dected 
professor at the Royal School of Artillery at Turin. We may best 
convey some notion of his early proficiency, by stating without 
detail, that at the age of twenty-three we find him — the founder of an 
Academy of Sciences at Turin, whose volumes yield in interest to 
none, and owe that interest principally to his productions, — a member 
of the Academy of Sdenoes at Beilin, an honour obtained through 
the medium of Euler, who shortiy after announced bim to Frederic of 

* Blags dft Lagrange, UMnsdsMHtilnLlSlS. 
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Prussia as the fittest man in Europe to succeed himself, — and settling, 
finally, a most iatrieate question* of mathenKitirs, wlnrli l»a<1 invei! rise 
to lonir discussions between Euler and l)'Alenil)ert, tiien jH'rhaps the 
two fin^t matiiematicions in Europe. He liud previously extended the 
method of Eoler for the solution of what are called ucperimetrieal 
fnikmt, and laid the foondatioii forthe Caievhu VwioAontt the 
most decided edvanee, io our <^iiion, which any one haa made tmee 
the death Newton. 

In 1764 he gained the prize proposed by the Academy of Sdences 
for an Essay on the Libration of the Moon ; and in I76fi, that lor an 
Essay on the Theory of the Satellites of Jupiter. In the fonner of 
these we find him, rt>r the first time, using the prmcij)le of virtual 
velocities, which had hitherto remained almost a barren truth, but 
which he afterwards made, in conj unction with the principle known 
after the name of D*Alembert« the foundation of the whole of raecha- 
nioal science. 

In 1766» Eiilflr» intending to return to St Petersburg, resigned the 
Mtnation which he held at the Court of Berlin, that of director of 
the physioo-mathematical class of the Academy of Sciences. Frederic 
offerefl tins pliice to D*Alemh<»rt, who refused it for himself, but joined 
with Euler in recommending Lai^rani^e. The King of Prussia 
aeoeded to their suL'irestion, and Ljii^range was invited to establish 
himseli ut iJerim, ^vll^l a ^>uiury ec|uivalent to (),000 francs. 

Lagrange lemained stt Berlin till after the dealli of Frederic He 
hme married a lady who waa related to him, and who came from Turin 
«t hu request She died after a lingering illness of several years, 
marked by the most unceasing attention on the part of her husband, 
who abandoned liis pursuits to devote himself entirely to her during 
her illness. Nevertheless the period of his sojourn at Berlin is 
perhaps the brightest of a life, most years of which, from the ai;e of 
eiijhteen t<» thnt oi s» venty, were suffieient to ensure a lusting reputa- 
tion. He here hiid llie ioundatiou oi his Tlieory of Functions, of his 
general method for determining the secular variations of the planctait' 
orbito ; and here he wrote his M^eampe Amlytique, 

At the death of Frederic, he found that sewnce was no longer 
treated with the same respect at the Court of Berlin. He had found 
from the commencement of his stay there, that foreigners were Iwked 
upon with dislike, and his spirits had not recovered the loss of his 
wife. Many advantageous offers were made to him by different couits, 
and among tlie rest by that of France. Mirabeau, who was then at 

• Th e ■dminibility of diwoidiiiiMVi tenotiQiii into the inicpib of ]iiiti»I diflcnotial 
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Berlin, first pointed out to tlie ininigters of Louie XVI. the cocquisition 
which was in their power. Jjiigraage removed to Paris in 1787, and 
remained there till iu^ death. 

He was then weary <^ his pursiuts* and it u said that his 
Mikaidpie Anali/tique, whidi he had sent fimni Bedin to be printed 
in Paria» lay unopened by hinaelf for more than two yean after ita 
publication in 1 788. He employed himself in the study of ecclesiastical 
and other history, of medicine, botany, and metaphysics. When the 
discoveries of the chemists changed the theory and notation of their 
science, or rather creatwl a science where none existed before, he 
tlirew hiuiM'lfujKjn the new stndy with avidity, and declared that they 
had made it easy ; as easy as algebra. 

In 1792, being then fifty-aix years of age, he mairied MUe. Lemon- 
nier, daughter the astronomer of that name; and daiigliter» gvaod- 
dau^ter, and nieoe of members (£ the Academy itf Sciences. This 
hidy well deserves honourable mention in every memoir of I^igrangC^ 
for the affef^ionate care which she took of his declining years. 

When, after the subversion of t}ie monarchy, a eoiiiniission was 
appointed to examine into the system ol weights and meiksures, i^grange 
was plitced at it.- head. Ill this post he continued, not being included 
in tlie purification, which three mouths after its formation, deprived 
the commission of the services of Laplace, Coulomb, -Brisson, Boida, 
and Delambre. He took no part in politics, and appears to have ^ven 
no ofience to any party ; hence, when the govonment of Robespierre 
commanded all foreigners to quit France, an exception was made in his 
favour by the committee of public safety. All his friends had advised 
him to retire from the country; and the fate of Lavoisier and Bailly 
was sufficient to show that scientific talents of the most useful character 
were no jirotection. He now regretted thiit lie had not followed their 
advice, aud eveu meditated returning to lierliu. He did not, huu ever, 
put this scheme in executioo ; and as the Normal and Polytechnic 
SSchoob were sucoenively founded, he was appointed to professorships 
In both. His Le^om^ delivered to the former institution, appear in 
their published series, aud among them we find the Le^m» m» h 
Theorie des Ftmctiom, wliich has since appeared as a separate work. 

It is almost needless to say, so well as the public know how science 
was ericonrasfed under the Consulate and the Enj|iire, that Lagrange 
received from Najxiieon every possible respect aud distinction. The 
titles of senator, count of the empire, grand cordon of the legioin of 
honour, &c. were given to him. It is also gratifj-ing to be able to add 
that bis abstinence from political engagements has left his n^emory 
unstained by such imputations as, we know not bow justly, rest upon 
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that of Laplace. We might ha?e omitted to state that he belonged 
to all the scientific academies of Europe; but that it is necessary, 
for the sake of the scieutitic reputation of this country, to correct 
an inadvertence into which the able author of the ' Life of Lagrange,' 
ill the Bm^raphk Utdoerwlle, appears to have fallen. He states tliat 
Lagi ctiige was not a member of the Royal Society of London*. The 
fact ia, that he waa elected in 1706, and hit name oontmued on tlie list 
of ibreign inembeni all the reinauider of hia life. 

About the end of IMarch, 1 8 13, Lagrange was seized with a fe?er, 
which caused his death. He had previously hprn i^ubjecttofitaof faint- 
in£^, in the \w^t of which he was found by Madame Lagrange, having 
fallen aijjuinst thp rorner of a table. He preserved his senses to the 
last, and on the bih of April conversed for niore than two lionrs with 
M.M. Mouge, Lac^pdde, and Chaptal, who were commissioned by the 
Emperor to carry him the grand cordon o£ the order of the Reunion. 
He then promised them, not thinking himself so neat his end. Ml 
details of his early life. Unfortunately this pvomise ivmaans vnfhl^ 
filled, as lie died on the lOtii of April, in his seventy-dghth year. His 
fitther had died some yean before him at the age of ninety-five, 
having had eleven children, all of whom, except the subject of this 
memoir, and one other, died yonng. Lagrange himself liad no children. 
His private character, as all accounts agree in stating, was most 
exemplary. His iimnuers were peculiarly mild, and though occa- 
sionally abstracted and absent, he was fond of society, particularly that 
of the young. In the earlier part of his life he was attadced in an 
unworthy manner by Fontaine, who at the same time boasted of some 
discovery which he attributed to himself. Lagrange replied with the 
urbanity which always accompanied his dealings with others, and 
while he overthrew the claim of his opponent, he repaid his incivility 
by the compliment of admitting that his talents were such as would 
have enabled liim to attain the ( Ho over}', if it had not l>eeu previously 
made. Such moderation is rare, and as might be expected, it was 
accompanied by the utmost modesty in speaking of himself. In the 
latter half of his life, it would have been affectatiott in him to have 
denied his own powers, or spoken slightingly of . his own discoveries ; 
nor do we find that he ever did so. In giving (^anions or «tplanations, 
he broke off the moment he found that his ideas were not as dear or 
his knowledge as definite, as he had thought when he begun; con- 
cluding abruptlv with Je ne sais pa*, Je nc p<ts. Among his 
, studies, music found a place ; but, though pleased with the art, he used 

* T^s principales sock-t£s aavantcs de L'Eiirope, ctlh^ Ltttdm MMpltr, i 'liamilHI** *** 
it d^coitr da md noia la lute de leun membres. 
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to assert tliat lie never heard more tlsan three li ir<? : the fourth found 
him wrii[)|»t;ii in meditation, and by liis owu account, he solved very 
difficult problems in these circuiiibtaiioes. lie would, therefore, as 
M. DeUunbre remarks, measure the beauty of a piece of music by the 
mathewialical BuggettjoiiB wbaA^ hb derived fimn it ; md bis airaage. 
ment of the great waetert wo\M be not a little eurioue. 

He never would alknr » portrait of himself to be taken. Avery 
well executed bust, which k now in the Liibrary of the Institute^ wee 
made from a sketch by a young Italian artist, sent by the Academy of 
Turin. From tiiis }»n«t our portrait is engraved. 

Of the character ot L<agrange as a philosopher, no description, in so 
few uurds, cuii be better than that of M. Laplace; " Ainoug the 
dittcoverers who have most eulargeii tlie bouudb of our knowledge, 
Newlfm and Lagrange appear to me to bave poeBeiied in tbe Ugbest 
degree that happy tact, which leads to the disoorery of general prin- 
dplee, and wliieb coostitates true genios for sciiBDee. This teet, nnited 
with a rare degree of elegance in the ituumer of explaining the most 
abfltract theories, is the characteristic of Iiagrange." This power of 
generalization distin^iishes all that he lias written, and the student of the 
Mecantqne AnalyUque is amazed w hen he coiups to a chapter headed 
** Equations Diflereutielles pjur la solution de tous les problemes de 
Dynamique," which, on examination, he finds equally applicable, and 
equally applied, to the vibrations of a pendulum or th^ motion of a 
plaiiet On .the. exqninte symmetry of bis notation and style, we need 
not enlarge : the mathemalician eitiier is acquainted with it, or sboidd 
b«M:ome so with all speed ; and others will perhaps only smile at tbe 
notion of one set of algebraical symbols possessing more elegaaoe or 
beauty than another. 

The separate works of Lagrange are — 1 . Memnique Analytique, tlie 
second edition of which he was engaged upon when he died ; tfie first 
edition was published in 1788. 2. Theorie des FmcHons Anafytiqufs, 
a system of Fluxions on purely algebraical principles ; lirst edition, 
1797 ; second edition, 1813. 3. J^fmu mr le Cakuides Fonctiotu; 
£rst published separatelyin 1806. 4. lUtoluim dat EjueOkmt immi-' 
f^piet; three editions, Jn 1798, 1808, and 18S6. To ^ve only a list of 
his separate memoirs would double the length of this Hfe : they will 
be found in the Miscellanea Taurinenna, tom. i. — v., and 1784-5 ; 
Metimrs of tlip Bf^lm Academy, 170,5—1803 ; Rectieih- de I'Acadende 
des Sdeneef! lie Fans, 1773-4, and tom. ix.: Mhnoires des Savam 
Eiraiigera, torn. vii. and x.; Memoiret de I Jmtitut, j 808-9; Journal de 
PEcole Polytechnique, torn. ii. cahiers 5,6, tom. viii. colder 15; Sedmx* 
det Eeokt Nomak^i <uid Gmnmtance das Terns, 1814, 1817. 
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Francois Makik Ahouet, who is cominonly known by liis assumed 
name, De Voltaire, was born at Chateuay, near Sceaux, February 20, 
1694. Hei Boon duUnguishi^ himaelf as a child of extraotdinaiy 
abilities. The Ahh^ de Ch&teaimeuf, his godfathw, took charge of 
the elements of his edocation, and Jabonred sucoessfuUy to improve 
the talents of his ready pupil without much regard to his morals. 
At three years old the future champion of infitlelity had learned by 
heart the RIoisade, an irrelisnons jmein of J. H. Housseuu. These 
lessons wcve not forgotten ut college, where he passed rapidly through 
the usual courses of study, and alarmed his Jesuit preceptors by the 
undisguised licence of his opinions. About this tiuie suuie of his tirst 
attempts at poetry obtained for him the notice .of Ninon .do rondos; 
and when the Abb6 de Chftteannenf, who had been the last in. her 
long list of fiivoorilies, introduced him at her house, she was so pleased 
with the promising talents of die boy^ that she left him by will a 
legacy of 2,000 franc9 to purchase books. The Ecole de Droit, where 
Arouet next studied, was much less suited to his disposition than the 
College of Louie le Grand. In vain his father urged him to under- 
take the drudgery of a profession : the Abbe was a more agreeal>le 
monitor, and under his auspices the young man sought with eagerness 
the best Parisian society. At the suppers of the Prince de Conti, 
be became acqminted with wits and poets» acquired the ea^ tone of 
fiuniliar politeness, and distinguished himself by the delicacy of his 
flstteries, and the livelinen of his repartee. In 1713 be went to 
Holland as page to the French ambassador, the Marquis de Chateau- 
neuf This place had been solicited by his father in the hope of 
detaching him from disripated habits. But litMe was gained by the 
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Step, for in a eliort time he was sent iMck to his fexmly, in conae- 
quence of an intrigue with a M"^ Du N<^er, whose motiiery a 
Protestant refugee at the Hague, gained her living by scandal and 
libels, and on this occasion thought som^ing might be got by com- 

plainint,' to the ambassador, and jirinting young Arouet's love-letters. 
He w as, how ever, not easily discouraged. He endeavoured to interest 
the Jesuits in liis affairs, by representing M"' Du Noyer as a ready 
convert, wliom it would be Catholic charity to snatch from the in- 
fluence of an apostate mother. This manoeuvre having failed, he 
sought a reconciliation with his father, who ronained a long whSe 
implacable ; bat touched at last by his son's entreaties to he per- 
mitted to see him once more, on oondltion of leaving the country 
immediately afterwards for America, lie consented to receive him into 
favour. Arouet again attempted legal studies, but soon abandoned 
them in disijust. Tlie lie^njency hatl now commenced ; and among the 
numerous satires directed against the memory of Liouis XIV., one 
was attributed to him. The report caused him a year's iraprisomiieut 
in the Bastille. Soon afterwards he changed the name of Arouet 
for that of Voltaire. " I have been unhappy," he said, ** so long as 
I bore the first : let ns see if the other will bring better fortune.** It 
seemed indeed that it did so, for in 1718 the tragedy of CEdipe was 
represented, and established the reputation of its autlu^r It li t 1 been 
principally composed in the Bastille, w here he also laid the foundation 
of his Ilenriade, which occupied the time he could spare from amorous 
and political intrigue, until 1724. Desiring to publish it, he submitted 
the poem to some select friends, men of severe taste, who met at the 
bouse of the President de Maisons. They found so many faults that 
• the auihor threw the manuscript into the fin. The President H^nault 
rescued it with diffiinil^, and said, '* Young man, your haste has oost 
me a pair of best lace ruffles : why riiould your poem be better than 
its hero, who was full of faults, yet none of us like him the worse Y* 
Surreptitious copies spread rapidly, and gained for the author much 
both of celebrity and envy. But it displeased two powerful classes : 
the priests were nppK in nsive of its religious, the courtiers of its 
political, tendency ; insomuch that the pubiicutiou was prohibited by 
government, and the young king refused to accept the dedication. Soon 
after this* Voltaue was sent again to the Bastille, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the Chevalier de Rohan : and on his liberation, he was 
bsAished to England. There he remained three years, perhaps the 
most injportant era of his life, for it gave an entirely new direction to 
Ills li\ ly mind. Hitherto a wit, and a writer of agreeable verse, he 
became in England a philosopher. Returning to France in 1726, he 
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brought with liim an admiration of our manners, and a knowledge of 
our best writers, which vi?«ibly influenced his own comj)ositions and 
those of his cou temporaries. He now published several poetical and 
dramatic pieces witii Tariable success ; but he was more than <Mioe 
forced to quit Paris by the claniour and persecution of his eneinies. 
After the failure of one of his plays, Fontenelle and some other 
literary associates seriously advised him to abandon tiie drama, as less 
suited to his talent than the light style of fugitive poetry in which he 
had uniformly succeeded. He answered them by writing Zaire, 
which was acted with great applause in 1732. He had already 
publislied his history of Charles XII. : that of Peter the Great was 
written niuch later in life. The Lettres Philosophiques, secretly 
printed at Kouen» and rapidly circulating, increased his popularity, 
and die zeal of his enemies. This work was burnt by the 
common hangman. About this time commenced that celebrated 
intimacy with Emilie Marquise du Quitelet, which for nearly twenty 
years stimulated and guided his genius. Love made him a mathema- 
tician. In the studious leisure of Cirey, under the auspices of "la 
sublime Emilie," be ]>lunged himself into the most abstract specula- 
tions, and acquired a new title to fame by publishing the Eienn iits of 
Newton ill 1738, and contending for a prize piopu.seil by the Academy 
of w)ciences. At the same time he produced in rapid succession 
Abire, Mahomet, and Merope. Ifis fame was now become European. 
Frederic of Prussia, Staaidaus, and other sovereigns honoured him, 
or were honoured by his correspondence. But the perpetual intrigues 
of his enemies at home deprived him of repose, and even at Cirey he 
was not always free from troubles and altercations. Upon the death 
of Madame du Chatelet, in 1749, he accepted the often urged invita- 
tion of Frederic, nnd i(M^k up his residence at the Court of lierlin. 
But the friendship ol tiie king and the philosopher was not of long 
duration. A violent quarrel with the geometrician, Maupertuis, who 
was also living under the protection of Frederic, ended, after some 
ineffectual attcmitts at accommodation, in Voltaire's departure from 
Frederic's society and dominions (1753). He had just published his 
SiScle de Louis XIV., which was shortly followed by the Essai sur les 
Moeurs ASua a few more wanderings, for the versatility of his talent 
seemed to require a corresponding variety of abode, Vnlt.iire finally 
fixed himself at Ferney, near Geneva, in tiie sixty-tifth year of his 
eventful life, and began to enjoy at leisure his vast reputation. From 
ail parts of Europe strangers undertook pilgrunages to this philosophic 
shrine. Sovereigns took pride in corresponding with the Pstriarcb, 
as he was called by the numerous sect of free-thinkera, and self-styled 
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philoi(^herSi who looked up to him as their teacher and leader. The 
Society of Philosophen at Fans, now employed in their great work, 
the Encyclopcedia, which, from the moment of its ill-judged {wohibition 
by the government had assumed the character of au autichristian 
manifeato, looked up to Voltaire as the acknowledged chief of their 
party. He fuinished some of the most important articles in the work. 
His whole mind seemed now to he hent on one object, the vnln ersion of 
the CliristiiiM religion. Innumerable miscellaneous conipoMtions, dif- 
ferent in foriu, uud generally uuunymous, indeed often disavowed, were 
marked by this pernicious tendency. " I am tired," he b reported to 
have said, ** of hearing it repeated that twelve men were Buffident to 
found Cliristianity: I will show the world diat one is cnifBcient to 
deatioy itl" Half a century has elapsed, and the event has not 
justified the truth of this boast: he mistook his own strength, as 
niaiiy ()ther unbelievers have done. These impious extravagances were 
not, however, the only occupation of the tAventy years which intervened 
between \'oltHire's establishment at Feruey and his death. In the 
defence of Sirven, JLally, Labarre, Gdas, and others, who at several 
times were objects of unjust condemnation by the judicial trihunals, he 
exerted himself with a seal as indefatigable as it was meritorious. 
Femey, under his protection, grew to a ofmnderable villsge, and the 
inhabitants learned to bless the liberalities of then* patron. His mind 
continued to be embittered by literaiy quarrds, the most memorable 
being that with J. J. Rousseau, commemorated in his poem, entitled 
• Guerre Civile de Geneve' (1768). He hated this unfortunate exile, 
as a rival, as an enthusiast, and as a friend, comparatively speaking, to 
Christianity. Nor were tlie.sc Ins only di-s(juit iii(les. The publica- 
tion of the inlumuus poent of La l^ucelle, wiiich he sutTered in strict 
confidence to circulate among Ids ultimate friends, and which was 
printed by the treachery of some of them, gave him much uneasiness. 
For its indecency and impiety he might not have cared: hut all who 
had offended him, authors, courtien, even the king and his mistress, 
were abused in it in the grossest manner, and Voltaire hud no wish 
to provoke the arm of power. He had recourse to his usual process 
of disavowal, and as he could not deny the whole, he asserted that 
the oiieuMve parts had been intercalated by his enemies. In other 
instances his zeul outran discretion, and affected his comforts by 
producing apprehension for his safety. Scnnetimes a panic terror cf 
assassination took possession of him, and it needed all the gentleness 
and assiduities of his adopted daughter, Madame de Varicourt, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, to bring back his usual levity of 
mind. At length, in 1778, Voltaire yielding to the entreatiea of his 
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favourite nieee, Madame Denis, came to Pane, where at the theatre 
he was greeted by a numerous assembkge in a manner reiembling 

the crowning of an Athenian dramatic poet, more tlum any modern 
exliibition of popular favour. Borne back to his liotel amidst the 
acclamations of thousands, the aged man said feebly, " You are suffo- 
catiug me w ith roses." He did not indeed long survive this festival. 
Continued study, and the immoderate use of coffee, renewed a stran- 
guary to which he had been subject, and he died JMay 30, 1778. Pie 
was interred with the rites of Christian worship, u point omceming 
which he had shown some solicitude, in ike Abbaye de Scelli^fM. 
In 1791 his remains were removed by the Revolutionists, and depo* 
sited witli great pomp in the Pantiheon. 

It is diflicult within our contracted limits to give an accurate cha- 
racter of Voltaire. In versatility of powers, and in variety of know- 
ledge, he stands unrivalled : luit he might have earned a better 
and more lasting name, had he concentrated his talents and exer- 
tions on fewer subjects, and studied them more deeply. It has 
been truly and wittily observed that " he half knew every thing, 
firom the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on tiie wall; and he 
wrote of them all, and laughed at them aU." Of the feeling of 
veneration, either for God or man, he seems to have been incapable, 
lie thought too highly of himself to look up to any thing. Capri- 
cious, passionate, and generally selfish, he Avas yet accessible to 
j^ndden impulses of c^enerosity. He was an acute rather thati a siditle 
thinker. Ferhups in the whole compass of his j)liilusu[)liicai uorks 
there is not to be found one original opinion, or entirely new argument ; 
but no man ever was endowed with so happy a facility for illustrating 
the thoughts of others, and imparting a lively deamess to the most 
abstruse speculations. He brought philosophy from the doset into the 
drawing-room. Eminently skilled to detect and satirize the faults and 
follies of mankind, his love of ridicule was too Strong for his love of 
truth. He saw the ludicrous side <^»f opinions in a moment, and often 
unfortunately could see nothing else. His alchymy was directed 
towards transmuting the imperfect metals into dross. AU enthusiasm, 
eagerness of belief, magnifying ot prol)abilitie8 through the medium 
of excited feeling, all that makes a sect as well in its author as its fol- 
lowers, these things were simply foolish in his estimation. It is impos- 
sible to gather from his works any connected system of philosophy : they 
are full of conti-adictions i bnt the pervading principle which gives 
them some form of coherence is a rancorous aversion to Christianity. 
As a Deist believing in a God, " remun6rateur vengeur," but pro- 
scribing all established worship, Voltaire occupies a middle position 
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Iietween Rouiaeaa on the one hand, who, while he avowed acepticinn 

as to the pfoofs, professed reverence for the characteristics of Revealed 
Religion, and Diderot on the other, with his fanatical crew of Atheists, 
who hiughed not without reason at their Patriarch of Ferney, for 
imagining that he, whose life had been spent in trying to unsettle the 
religious opinions of mankind, could fix the point at which unbelief 
should stop. The dramatic poems of Voltaire retain their place among 
the first in their language, but his other poetical works have lost much 
of die reputation they once enj<^ed. He paints with fidelity and 
vividness the broad lineaments of pasnon, and excels in that light, 
allusive style, which brings no image or sentiment into strong relief, 
and is therefore totally unlike the analytic and picturesque mwle of 
delineation, to which in this country, and especially in this age, we 
are apt to limit the name and prerogatives of imagination. As a 
novelist, he has seldom lM>en equalled in wit and profligacy. As an 
historian, he may be considered one of the first who authorized the 
modem philosophizing manner, treating history rather as a reservoir 
of fkcU for the illustration of moral science, than as a department of 
descriptive art. He is often inaccurate, and seldom profound, hut 
always lively and interesting. On the whole, however the general 
reputation of Voltaire may rise or fall with the fluctuations of public 
opinion, he must continue to deserve admiration as 

" The wonder of a learnc<l ap:e; HmUiw 
Which none could pus ; the vittiait, dMiHt pen; 
IlkevoietmottedltMdbjfeamei^ltigmmt 

Thf .<ioul, which aruvxred bent to (ill tr^ll mid 

Bjf ot/urt, and w/ueh most requital nutuie.''— Clktslano. 
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The fether of this great painter was a magistrate of Antw erp, who, 
during the desperate struggle of the Notherhmds to sliake off the 
dominion of Spain, retired from his own city to Cologne, to escape 
from the miseries of war. Then', in the y^^ar 1577, Peter Paul 
Kubens was born. At an early age lie gave iudicatious of superior 
abilities, and bis educalioii waa ooodiicled with suitable care. The 
elder Rnbens lelimied to Antwerp with his family, when-tiiat ciHy 
passed agaih into the hands of Spain. • It was thecostom of that age 
to domesticate the sons of honourable' fiimilies in the houses of the 
nobility, where they were instructed in all the accomplishments 
becoming a gentleman : and in confornnty with it, young Rubens 
entered as a page into the service of the Countess of Lialain. The 
restraint and formality of this life ill suited his warm imagination 
and active mind : and on his father's death, lie obtained permission 
from his mother to commence his studies as a painter under Tobias 
Verhaecht,' by whom he . was . taught the prindples of landscqte 
pointing, and of architecture. But Rubens wished to become an 
historical painter, and he entered the school of Adam Van Oort, who 
was then eminent in that branch of art. This man possessed great 
talents, but they were degraded by a brutal temper and profligate 
habits, and Rubens soon left him in disgust. His next master was 
Otho Van Veen, or Venius, an artist in almost every rt'spcct the 
opposite of Van Oort, distinguished by scholastic ac(^uirements as 
wdl as prfrifessional skiU, of refined manners, and amiable disposition. 
Rubens was always accustomed to speak of him with great respect and 
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aflection, nor was it extraordnisiy that he ilioiiM have eoncemd a 
cordial esteem for a man whose character bore so strong a resm- 
blaiice to lus own. From V«uii8, Rubena imbibed his fcmdneas tor 
allegory; which, though in many respects objectionable, certainly 
contributes to the magnificence of his style. In 1600, after having 
studied four years under this master, ho visited Italy, bearing letters 
of reooiiiinendiition from Albert, governor of the Netherlands, by 
m Iioiii he had already been employed, to Vincenzio (Jonzaga, duke 
of Mautua. He was received by that prince with marked distitiction, 
and appointed one of the gentlemen of his chamber. He remained at 
Mantua two years, during which time he executed several original 
pictures, and devoted himself attentively to the study of the works of 
Giulio Romano. 

In passing through Venice, Rubens had been deeply impressed 
with the i^reat works of art which he saw there. He had deter- 
mined to revisit tliat city on the lirst opportunity, and at length 
obtained permission from his patron to do so. In the A'eiieti.iii 
school his geuius found its proper aliment ; but it is perhapis 
to Paul Veronese that he is principally indebted. He hwM at 
Titian, no doubt, with unqualified admiration; but Titian has on all 
occasions, a dignity ai^ sedateness not congeolal to the gay temper- 
ament of Ruben > III Paul Veronese he found all the elements of his 
subsequent style ; gaiety, magnificence, fancy disdainful of restraint, 
brilliant colouring, and that masterly exerution by which an almost 
endless variety ot ohi«'el» are blended into one Iiarnionious whole. 
Three pictures painted fur the church of the JeMiils immediately after 
his return to JMauiua, attested how effectually he had proseculed his 
studies at Venice. He then devdi^ped those powers which afterwards 
established his reputation, and secured to him a distinction whidi he 
still holds without a competitor, that of being the best imitator, and 
most formidable rival of the Venetian school* 

Rome, with its cxhaustless treasures of art, was still liefore him, 
and he was soon gratified with an opportunity of visitincj that capitaL 
The Duke of Mantua wished to obtain copies of some of the finest 
pictures there, and he engaged Kubcns to make them, with the double 
motive of availing himself of his talents and facilitating his studies. 
This task was doubtless rendered light to Rubeus, as well by grati- 
tude towards his patron as by his own great facility of execution. 
In this respect Sir J. Reynolds considers him superior to all other 
punters ; and says that he was perhaps the greiitest master in the 
mechanical part of his art, the best workman wilh his tools, that ever 
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bandied a pencil** He executed for the Duke eopiea of several great 
works, which could scarcely be distinguUihed from the origbak. 
Among bis own compoutioni, painted while at Rome, the most 

conspicuous are three in the clmrch of S. Croce in Geru$alenuiie« 
two of which, Christ bearing the Cross, and the Crucifixion, are 
considered to rank among his finest productions. There is also, in 
the Campidoglio, a picture painted by him at this time, of the finding 
of Romulus and Kermis, a work of remarkable s|)irit and lieauty. 

Kubeiis, however, had fonned his style at Venice, and was not 
induced by the contemplation of the great works at Rome to alter it in 
any essential particubu'. It is not thence to be inferred that he was 
insensible to the wonders which surrounded him at Rome ; that he did 
not appreciate the epic sul)rnnity of ^Ii( liael Angelo, die pure intelli- 
gen(% of Raphael ; hh adiiiiration of ancient sculpture is attested by 
his written precepts. Of the antique, certainly, no trace of imitation 
is to be found in his works ; l)ut perhaps the bohl st\ le of design, 
which he had adopted in oj position to the meagre taste of his Gerniaa 
predecessors, was confirmed by the swelling outlines of JMichael 
Angelo. If he imitated Raphael in any ibmg, it was in composition; 
and if in that great quality of art he has any superior, it is in Raphael 
alone. 

The opinion which the Dnke of Mantua had fonned Rubens's 

general powers was now evinced in an extraordinary manner. Having 
occasum, in 1605, to send an envoy to Spain, he selected Rubens for 
the purpose, and directed him to return immediately from Home to 
Mantua, in order to set out on his embassy. The young artist 
succeeded ecjually well aa a diplomatist, and as a jminter. He executed 
a portrait of the King, who honoured hmi M itli tiattering marks of 
distinction, and he fully accomplished the object of his mission. 
Shortly after his return to Mantua he revisited Rome, where he con- 
tributed three pictures to the church of S. Maria in VaUicella. In 
these the imitation of Paul VeroneBe is particularly conspicuous. He 
next went to Genoa, where he executed several important works, and 
was regfirded in that city with an interest and respect commensurate 
to his h'u^h reputation. In the midst of this splendid career, Rubens 
received Intel li^^pnce that his mother, from whom he had been absent 
eight years, luy dangerously ill. He hastened to Antwerp, but she 
hvA expired before his arrival. The death of thu afiectionate parent 
afflicted him so severely, that be determined to quit a city fraught 
with painful associatbna, and to take up bis future residence in Italy. 
But the Duke Albert, and the Infanta Isabella, being anxious to 
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retftin lum in their own territory, he WW induced to relinquish his 

intention, and finally settled at Antwerp. 

There he continued to practise during several years, and enriched 
Europe, the Low C<»uTitries especially, with a surprising number of 
pictures ahiiost unilorni in txceiience. His style, indeed, with all its 
admirable <|ualities, was one in which the delicacies ol' lorm and 
^xpresnon were never allowed to stand in the way of despatch. His 
mode of working was to make small sketches* slightly bat lUstinctly; 
these were deliTered to his scholars, who executed pictures (nm them 
on a larger scale, which they carried forward almost to the final stage, 
at which Rubens took them up himself. Thus his own labour was 
given only to invention and finishing, the only parts of the art in 
which the painter's genius is essentially exercised. M'herever his 
works were dispersed, the demand for tluin nu reased, and fortune 
poured in oa him iu a golden Hood. liubens't> mode oi living at 
Antwerp was the beau id4al of a painter's acistenoe. Ifis house was 
embellished with such a collection of works of art, pictures, statues* 
busts* vases, and other objects of curiosity and elegance, as gave it 
the air of a princely museum. In the midst of these he pursued his 
lal>oiirs, and it was his constant practice while painting to have read 
to liini works of ancient or modern literature in various lan^tages. 
It is a stron<; testimony to the variety of his powers, and the cultiva- 
tion of liis niiiid, that he was well skilled in seven diflerent tonj^ies. 
His splendid establi:!hmeut comprehended a collection of wild beasts, 
which he kept as living models for those hunting pieces, and other 
representations of savage animals, which have never been surpassed. 
Such talents and such success could not fiul of excitiog envy ; a cabal 
headed by Schut, Jansens, and Rombouts, endeavoured to detract from 
bis reputation, and it is amusing to find him accused, among other defi> 
ciencies, of wanting invention ! His great picture of the Descent from 
the Cross, painted for the Cathedral of Antwerp, and exhibited while 
the outcry aijainst him was at its heit;ht, effectually allayed it. Snyders 
and Wildens were answered in a similar uiauner. They had msmuated 
that the chief credit of Kubens's landscapes and animals was due to 
their assiBtance. Rubens painted several lion and tiger hunts, and 
other similar works, entirely with his own hand, which he did not 
permit to be seen until they were completed. In these works he even 
surpassed his former productions ; they were executed with a truth 
power, and energy, which excited \iniversal astonisiiment, and effec- 
tually yntt Ifis adversaries to silence. Hiil)ens condescended to give no 
other reply to his calumniators ; and he showed his own goodness of 
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heart, by finding employment Ibr Uiose among them whom he under- 
stood to be in want of it. 

In 1698 he was oommitsioned by Mary de Medici, Queen of 
France, to adorn the gallery of the Lukembonrg with a set of pictures, 
twenty*fimr in number, illustratire the events of her life. Within 
three years he completed this magnifioent series, in which all^pny 
mingles with history, and the immense variety of actors, human and 
superhuman, w\ih appropriate accompaniments, lays open a boundless 
field to tlie iniaijination of the artist. The largest of thest; pictures, 
uhidi is the Coronation ol' Mary de Medici, combines with the 
gorgeous colouring jiroper to the subject, a con'ectness and chastity 
of design seldom attained by Rubens, and is consequently an example 
of that high excdlenoe which might be expected frmn his stjfle when 
divested of its imperfections. The gallery ^ the liuxembourg, as long 
as it possessed those ornaments, was eonaidered one of the wonders of 
Europe. The pictures are now removed to the Louvre, and are seen 
perhaps whh diminished effect, among the mass of misceUaneous 
works witli Avhicli they are surrounded. 

The two last of the Luxeinbourt^ series Rul)ens hmsiied in Paris. 
On his return to the Netherlands his political talents were again 
called Into requisition, and he was despatched by the Inianta Isabella 
to Madrid, to receive instructions prepamtory to a negotiation for 
peace between Spain and England. Philip IV., and the Duke de 
Otivarei, his minister, received him with every demonstration of 
regard, nor did neglect to avail themselves of his professiiiMial 
skill. The King engaged him to puint four pictures of hirire dimcn- 
hioiis for the Convent ot Carmelites, near Madrid, recently luunded 
by Olivarez, to whojn Philip presented those magnificent works. The 
subjects were the Triumph of the New Law, Abraham aud Mel- 
chizedec, the four Evangdiats, and the foor Doeton of the Church, 
wiUi their distinctive emblems. He also painted a series of pictures 
for the great Saloon of the Palace at Madrid, which represent the 
Rape of the Sabines, the Battle between the Romans and Sabines, 
the Bath of Diana, Perseus and Andromeda, the Rape of Helen, the 
Judgment of Paris, and the Triumph of Bacchus. The Judgment of 
Paris is now in the possession of Mr. Penrire, of Great Yarmouth, and 
may be considered one of the finept ol itulMjns s suialler pictures ; the 
figures being half the size of life. The King rewarded him muuid- 
cently, and conferred on him the honour of l^nighthood. 

Rubens returned to Flanders in 1627, and had no sooner rendered 
an account of his misidon to the Infanta, than he was 8«it by that 
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princess to England in order to sound the Government on the suljeet 

of a peace with Sjmiii, tlie chief obstacle to which had been removed 
])y the death of the Duke (»f Hurkinghani. It is probable that 
Rnl>ens's extraordinary powers as an artist lonned one motive lor 
einpioyiug luni in those diplomatic functions. The monarchs to 
whose courts iie wa^i 6eut were pahbionate adinirerti of art ; and tlie 
frequent visits which they made to Rnb«i8 in his painting room, 
and the owifidenee with which th^ honoured him, gave him opportu- 
nities, perhaps, in his double capacity, of obviatmg political difficuhies, 
which might not otherwise have been so easily overcome. This was 
certainly the case in his negotiations with Charles I. He was not, 
it appears, fornially presented in the character of an envoy. But 
the monarch received him with all the consideration due to his 
distinguished character ; and it was while he was engaged on the 
paintings at Whitehall, the progress ol wltich the King delighted to 
ins|>ect, that he disclosed the object of his visit, and produced his 
credentials. This he did with infinite delicacy and address; and 
the King was by no means indisposed to UstiMi to his proposals. A 
council was appointed to negotiate with him on the subject of & 
pacificati(m» which a\ ms soon after concluded. It was on this occasion 
that Rubens painted and presented to the King the picture of Peace 
and War, which is now in otir National Gallery. The relation of 
that work to the object of his mission is obvious : the ble-^«iiigs of 
peace in contradistinction to tlie luitseries of war are Ix'auufully 
illustrated ; and whether Rubens paid this compliment to the King 
while his negotiations were in progress, or after th«f were termi- 
nated, a more el<^;ant and appropriate gift was never addressed by a 
minister to a monarch. The painter iras sfdendidly remunerated, uid 
honoured with knighthood by Charles in 1630. The object nf his 
mission being bappUy accomplished, he returned to the Netherlands, - 
where he was received with the distinction due to his splendid genius 
and successful services. 

His various and incossnnt labours appear to have prematurely 
broken his constitution ; he had scarcely attained his iifty-eighth year 
when he was attacked by gout with nume than usual severi^. This 
painful disease was succeeded by a general debility, which obliged him 
to desist from the execution of large works, to relinqiush all public 
business, and even to limit his correspondence to his particular fiiends,' 
and a few distinguished artists. His letters, however, when he touches 
on the subject of art, rise into a strain of animated enthusiasm. 
He continued to work, but chiefly on small subjects, till the year 
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1640, when he died at the age of sixty-three. He was interred w ith 
great spleiidoui' iii the church oi St. Jaiues, under the altar ol \m pri- 
vate chapel, whidi he had ornamented with one of his finest pietnxet. 
A monument was erected to his memory by his widow and diildrai, 
with an epitaph dNciiptive of his distinguished talents, the funetions 
he had filled» and the honours witli ^vhich he had been rewarded. 

In extent of range the pencil of Rubena is unriTalled. History, 
portrait, landscape under the aspect of every seasont animal life in 
every form, are equiilly familiar to hiin. His hunting pieces 
especially, wherein liout*, tigers, and other wihl animals, with men, 
dogs, and horses, are depicted under all the circumstances of 6erce 
exdtement, mom^itaiy action, and ctMnplicated foreshdrtenings, are 
wonderful. Rubens wanted only a purer style in deugning ^e 
human figure, to have been a peifect, as well as a universid paints. 
His taste in this particular is singularly unlike that which the habits 
of- hb life seemed likely to produce. He had been bred up in scenes 
of courtly elegance, and he was acquainted with whatever was beauti- 
ful in art ; yet his conception of character, esj)ecially in relation to 
feminine beauty, betrays a singular want of relinement. His god- 
desses, nymphs, and heroines are usually fat, middle-aged ladies, 
sometimes even old and ugly ; and they always retain the peculiarities 
of individual models. Ifis men too, though not without an air of 
portly grandeur, want mental dignity. Faults of such magnitude 
would have ruined the fame of almost any other punter ; but while 
the pictures of Rubens are before us, it is hard to critidse severely 
their defects. If, as a colourist, he is inferior to Titian, it is, per- 
haps, r:it!icr in kind than in degree: Titian's colouring may be 
compared to the splendour of the summer sun ; that of Kuliens 
excites the exhilarating sensations of a spring morning. It is true 
that the artifice of his system is sometimes too apparent, whereas, 
in Titian, it is wholly concealed ; Rubens, however, punted fi>r a 
darker atmoqihere, and adapted the eflfect of his pictures to the light 
in which they were likely to be seen. Inferior to Raphael iu elegance 
and purity of composition, he competes with him in fertility and clear- 
ness of arrangement. He drew from Paul Veronese a general idea 
of diffused and splendid eflfect, but he superadded powers of pathos 
and expression, to which that artist was a stranger. It is, as 
Reynolds justly ol)serves, only in his large works that the genius of 
Rubens is fully developed ; in these he appears as the Homer of his 
art, daszling and aatooisUng with poetic conception, with grandeur, 
and energy, and executive power. 
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Of Rttbens's pergonal eharacter we may speak in terms of higii 
praise. He bore Ids great reputation without pride or presumption ; 
he was amiable in his domestic relations, courteous and afbble to all. 
He was the liberal encourager of merit, especially in his own art, and 
he repud those among his cmitemporaries who aspersed him, by 
endeavourincr to serve them. His own mind was uncontaminatpd by 
envy, for which perhaps little credit will he iriven him, consoioiis, as 
he must have been, ul his own most extraonliiiary eiuiowments. I lis 
noble udmission, however, of Titian's superiority, when he copied one 
of his works at Madrid, attests the magnanimity of his disposition ; 
and Ids almost parental kindness to his pupil, Vandyke, shows that 
he was equally willing to recognixe the claims, and to promote the 
success of living genius. 

Rubens's greatest works are at Antwerp, Cologne, Paris, Munich, 
and Madrid. The paintings at ^^'ilitehall might have formed a noble 
monument of his powers, hut they have suffered both from neglect and 
reparation. There are smaller work.s of his in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, and in almost every private collection in this country. 

The best memoir of Rubens with which we are acquainted is in 
La Vie des Pdntres Flamands, par Desesmps. Notices may also be 
found in the AMgjk de la Vie des PeintveQ, par De Files. There is 
an English life in Bryan's Dictionary of Painters. 
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The name of Du Plessis n as borne by an ancient family of Poitoii, 
which subsequently acquired by mandage .the property and title of 
RicbdwiL Franks Bu Resris was attached to King Henry III. 
while he was yet Diike of Anjou ; aocotaipaiuM hum. whiin he-beeame 
Kng of Bcihiiid ; and was made Qrand Provost of his Court, after 
his accession to tlie throne of France. In thU capacity he arrested 
the followers of Gviatt when ihat duke was jesassioated at BIkhs, 
in 1588. 

Armand Jean T)n Plessis, tbe future cardiiiiil, was the third son of 
this dignitary, and was burn on the ath of September, 1585, at Paris, 
say his biographers, A ubery and Leclerc; whilst tcadition claims this 
honour for the family chllexm in Poitou. ■ He reodved the ekments of 
education at home, from the PHor of St Florent ; but soon quitted the 
paternal mansion, , first for the College pf Navane, subsequently for 
that of Lisieux. From thence he removed to a military academy, 
being intende<l for the profession of arms. But on his brother, who 
was Bislio]) of Lu^on, resolvinj^ to <juit tlie world for the cloister, 
young Armand was advised to abandon the sword for the gown, in 
order that he might succeed to his brother's bishopric. 

He adopted the advice, entered with zeal into the study of theology, 
end eoon qualified himaelf to pasa creditably through the exerdaea 
neeesaary to obtain the degree of Doctor in Theology. He already 
wore the inrignia of his bishopric. But the Pope's sanction was still 
wanting, and was withheld on account of the extreme youth of the 
expectant. Resolved to overcome this difficulty, he set off to Rome, 
addressed the Pontiff in a Latin oration, and gave such proofs of talent 
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and aoquirenicnts above his age, that he waa eoaaecrated at Rome an 

the Easter of 1607, being as yet but twenty-two years of age. 

This position attained, Richelieu endeavoured to make the utmost 
advantage of it. lie acciuired the good-\vill of his diocese by rigid 
attention to tlie affairs that fell under hi.s jurisdiction ; whilst in 
frequent visits U> tlie capital, he thought to acquire reputation by 
preaching. In the Estates Gmeral of 1614» he was elMMen deputy by 
his diocese* and was afterwards selected hy the clergy of the states to 
present their eahier or vole of grievances to the monarch. It was an 
opportunity not to be thrown away by the ambition of Richelieu, who 
instantly put himself forward as the champion of the Queen Mother 
against the cabal of the hi<(li noblesse He at the same time adroitly 
pointed out where .she might find auxiliaries, by complaining that 
ecclesiastics had no longer a place in the public administration, and 
were thus degraded from their ancient and legitimate share of iutiueuce. 
Richelieu was rewarded with the place of Ahnonerto the Qtte»i ; and 
he was soon admitted to her confidence* as well as to that of her favourite 
the Marshal D^Ancte. 

In 1616 he was appointed Secretary of State ; but aware by what 
slender tenure the office was held, he refused to give up his bishopric. 
This excited not only the animadversions of the publie, but the anger 
of the favourite. Rielu'lieu offered to give up his secretaryship, but 
the Queen could not disjK'nse with his talents. The assassination of the 
favourite, however, soon overthrew the iutluence of the Queen herself. 
Still Richelieu remained attached to her, and followed her to Blois : 
but the triumphant party dreading his talents for intrigue, ordered him 
to quit the Quem, and repair to one of Ids priories in Anjou. He was 
subsequently commanded to retire to his bishopric, and at last exiled 
to Av^non. Here he sought to avert suspicion by affecting to devote 
himself once more to theological pursuits. During this period he 
piililished one or tno polemical tracts, the mediocrity of which proves 
eitiier that his genius lay not in this path, or, as is probable, that 
his interest and thoughts were ehsewhere. 

The escape of the Queen Mother from her place of confinement, 
excited the fears of her enemies, and the hopes of Richelieu. He wrote 
instantly to Court, to prefer his services towards bringing about an 
accommodation. In the difficulty of the moment, the King and his 
favourite accepted the offier. Richdieu was released from exile, and 
alIo^^•ed to join the Queen at Angouleme, where he laboured certainly 
to bring about a reconciliation. This was not, however, such as the 
Court could have wished. De Luynes, the favourite, accused the JUishop 
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of Lu^on of betraying him. The Queen sought to regain her ancient 
authority ; the Court wished to quiet and content her Avithout this 
sacrifice ; and both parties, acoocdingly, afiter Msendng and nominal 
agreemenis, fell off again horn each other. De Luynes sought a sup- 
portin the family of Gond^; whilst Maiy de Medici, refusing to repair to 
Paris^ and keeping in her towns of surety on the Loire* flattered the 
Huguenots, and endeavoured to bind them to her party. On this 
occasion Richelieu became intimately acquainted with the designs and 
intrigues uikI spirit of the Reformers. 

The division hctwixt the Kini:^ and his mother slill roul wmed. The 
discontented nobles joined the latter, uiid flew to uruis. Tins state of 
things did not please Richelieu, since defeat ruined his party, and 
success brought honour rather to those who fought than to him. He 
therefore exerted himself, first to keep away the chief of the nohility 
from the Queen, secondly, to bring about an accommodation. The 
difficulties were got over by the defeat of the Queen's forces owing to 
surprise, and by the promotion of Hir}telieu to the rank of Cardinal. 
The malevolent coupled the two circumstances together ; and even the 
impartial must descry a singular coincidence. The event, at least, 
proves his address ; for when the agreement was finally concluded, it 
was found that Richelieu, the negotiator, had himsdf reaped all the 
benefits. He received the cardinal's hat from the King^s hand at 
Lyons, towards the dose of the year 1623. 

Not content with this advancement of lier counsellor, Mary de 
Medici continued to press the King to admit Richelieu to his cabinet. 
Louis long resisted her solicitutions, such was his instinctive dread of 
the man destined to rule hini. Nor was it until 1624, after tlie lapse 
of sixteen months, and when embarrassed with difficult state questions, 
which no one tlieti m otlice was capable of managing, that the royal 
will was declared admitting Richelieu to the (wuncil. Even this grace 
was accompanied by the drawbadc, that tlie Cardinal was allowed to 
^e merely his opinion, not his vote. 

Once, however, seated at the council table, the colleagues of die 
Cardinal shrunk before him into ciphers. The marriage of the Prin- 
cess Henrietta with the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., was 
then in agitation. Richelieu undertook to conduct it, and overcame the 
delays of etiquette and the repugnaoce of Rome. De VieviHe, the 
King s favourite and minister, venturing to show jealousy of Richelieu, 
was speedily removed. The alfair of the Valteline had given rise to 
endless negotiations. The matter in dispute was the attempt of the 
House of Austria to procure a passage acraea the Grisons 'to connect 
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their Italum and Gcffman dominiont. France and flie Italiaii powen 
bad opposed this by pzotesti. Bichetieu boldly marched an anny, 

and avowed in councU hia determination to adopt the policy and 
resume the scheme of Henry IV., for the humiliation of the Ueuae of 
Austria. The King and liis Council were terrified at such a gigantic 
proposal: instead of being awed by the genius of KirlipHeu. as yet 
they mistrusted it. Peace was concluded with Sjtaiii ; on no un- 
favourable conditions indeed, but nut ou such as Mattered the new 
minister 8 pride. 

Wbilat these n^otiations with Spain were yet in progress, tbe 
Huguenots menaced a reneiral of die civil war. Richelieu advised 
in the council that their demands should be granted, urging tbat 
whilst a foreign foe was in the field, domestic enemies were better 
quieted than irrjtat«Ml. Ilis enemies took advantaiie of this, and repre- 
sented the Cardinal as a favourer of heresy. This charjrc i- con- 
tinually brought against thojte who are iadiUerent to religious dissen- 
sions; but it is probable that Uichelieu did seek at this time to gain 
the support of the Protestant party, attacked as he was by a strong 
band of malcontent nobles, envious of hia rise, and intoleFsot of bia 
authority. 

The whole Court, indeed, became leagued agdnst the superiorly 
and arrogance of the Minister ; the most qualified of the noblesse, to 

use Aubery's expression, joined with the Duke of Orleans, the mo- 
narch's brother, and \rith tlie Queen, to overthrow Richelieu. As the 
Marechal D'Ancre ha'1 \wu mwAi- auay with by assassination , so the 
same means were again meditated. 1 lie Comte de Clialuis offered 
himself as the instrmuent : but the mingled good fortune and address 
of Richelieu enabled lum to discover the plot, and avoid this, and ever) 
future peril. 

His anchor of safety was in die confidence reposed in him by 
Louis XIII. This prince, altliougli of most feeble will, was not without 
the just pride of a monarch ; he could not but perceive that his former 
ministers or favourites were but the jiistrnnients or «]fives of the 
noblesse, who consulted but their own interests, and provided hut for 
tlie dilBcultieji of the moment. Richelieu, on the contnirj', though 
eager for power, sought it as an iustmment to great euds, to the con- 
sdidatlon of the monarchy, and lo its ascendancy in Europe. He 
was in the habit of unfolding these high views to Louia, who, though 
himself incapable of putting them into elKM^t, nevertheless had the 
spirit to admire and approve them. Richdieu proposed to render his 
reign illustrious abroad, and at home to convert the chief of a turbulent 
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aristocracy into a real monnrcli. It forms indeed the noblest part of 
this great statesman's character, that he won upon the royal mind, not 
by vulgar flattery, but by exciting witfon it a love of glory and of 
greatDMB* to which, at the same time, he pointed the way. 

Aceordingly, through all the ploti foimed against him, LouiB XIII. 
remiuned firmly attached to Richelieu, sacriiicing to this minister's 
preeminence his nobility, his brother Gaston, Duke of Orleans, his 
Queen, and finally the Queen Mother herself, when she too became 
jealoii'J of the man wliom slie had raised. A'^ yet however Mary 
de Mr'dui was liis friend, and Richelieu succeeded in sending his 
enemies to prison or to the scaHbld. Gaston was obliged to bow the 
Icnee hefore the Cardinal And Anne of Anstria, who was accused 
of having consented to espouse Gaston in case of the King's death, 
was for ever exiled from the albctions of the monarch, and hvm any 
influence Oftr him. If this latter triumph over the young vrife of 
Louis, whose enmity t^rtainly the Cardinal had most to fear, was 
excite<! by coldly invented falsehoods, iiistory has scarcely recorded 
a more odious crime. 

It is said that Richelieu hin»sclf was enamoured of Anin of A(i>ti ia, 
and that he found himself outrivalled by the Lhike oi iiuckmgham. 
What credit should be assigned to the existence and influence of such 
ledings it is difficult to detmnine. But certainly a strong and personal 
jealousy of Buckingham is to be peicdived in the conduet of Richelieu. 
Policy would have recommended the minister to cajole rather than 
afiront the English favourite at a time when the Huguenot })art}' was 
menacing and the nobility still indignant. The Cardinal had not 
long before concluded the Tiiarriapc of tlie Princess Henrietta with 
('iiarles, in order to secure tlie English alliance, and thus deprive the 
Hut^uenots of a dangerous support. Now he ran counter to these 
prudent meu8ures, detied Buckinghiun, whom he forbade to visit Paris, 
and thus united against himself and against the monarchy, two most 
powerful enemies, one foreign, one domestic. 

If Richelieu thus imprudently indulged his passion or his pique, he 
redeemed the error by activity and exertion unusual to the age. He 
at once formed the project of attacking the Huguenots in their chief 
strong-hold of La Rochelle. Buckingham could not fail to attempt 
the relief of this sea-port ; and the Cardinal anticipated the triumph 
of personally defeating a rival. He accordingly himself proceeded to 
preside over the operation of the siege. To render the blockade edec- 
tual, it was requisite to stop up the port. The military officers whom 
be employed could suggest no means of didng this. Riehelieu look 
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eouiMd of Iiie diMie reading ; and liaving leaned front QnlotiM 
Cuitiualiov Aleundertlie Great reduced l^re, by carrying out a 
mole against it through the aea, he was encouraged to undertake a 

tiiinilur work. The great mound was accordingly ctnnmenced, and 
well-nigh finished, when a storm arose and destroyed it in a single 
night. But Ri( lidieu was only rendered more obstinate : he recom- 
Tiu'iu-cd the mole, and was seen with the volume of Alexander's Histor\' 
in Ills hand, eucoiiragiug the workmen and overrulini; tli<! objections ot" 
the tacticians of the army. The second attempt succeeded, the harbour 
was blocked up» and the pronused aid of Kigbi^ rendered fruidess. 
The Cardinal triumphed, for La Rochelle surrendered. In his treats 
ment of the vanquished, Richelieu showed a moderation seldom 
observable in his conduct. He was lenient, and even tolerant towards 
the Huguenots, content with having humbled the pride of his rival, 
Buckin<;ham. 

La Kochelie was no sooner taken, and Richelieu rewarded by the 
title of Prime Minister, than he resumed those projects of buiubliug the 
House of Austria, in which he had previously been interrupted. A 
quarrel about the succession to Mantua afi^ed him a pretext to 
interfere ; and he did so, after his fiishion, not by mere n^ptiations» 
but by an army. This expedition proved a source of qinunet between 
him and the Queen Mother, Mary de Medici, who hitherto had been 
his firm and efficient friend. Private and family reasons rendered 
Mary everse to the war. Both the French Queens of the House of 
Medici harl shown the reverenci' of their family for the princes of the 
blood of Austria. Mary, on her accession to the regency, had inter- 
rupted Henry IV . 's plans for humbling the influence of that house. 
Richelieu's aideavour to revive this scheine ealled forth her opposition. 
He was obstinate from high motives ; she from petty ones. But she 
could not for^ve the ingratitude of him whom she had fostered* and 
who now dared to thwart and counteract her. The voice of the 
conqueror of La Rochelle triumphed in council, and his project 
in the field. The French were victorious in Italy, and the minister 
equally so over the mind of the monarch. 

But Mary de Medici could not forgive ; and she now openly showed 
her hatred of Richelieu, and exerted herself to the utmost to injure him 
with the King. Though daily defeating her intrigues, the Cardinal 
drmded her perseverance, and resolved to drag the King with him to 
anotiier Italian campaign. Louis oheytA, and tibe court set out for 
the eoutii, the Queen Mother herself accompanying it. Richelieu, 
however, did not tarry for the slow motions of the monarch. Me flew 
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to the army, took upon him the coiiiinaiul, and displayed all tlie ahili- 
ties of a ^eat general in out-inan(euvriri£^ and worsting the generals 
and armies of Savoy. In the mean time Louis fell dangerously ill at 
Lyons. HU motber, an affeetioiiate attendaDt on his sick coiich« 
resumed ber foraier empire over him. At one moment liis imminent 
death seemed to threaten the Cardinal with ruin. Louis recovered, 
however; and his first act us to compel a recondliation, in form at 
least, between the Cardinal and the Queen J\Iother. 

The Kinsr's illness, althoii£jh not so immediately fatal to Richelieu 
as his enemies had hoped, was still attended with serious consequences 
to him. The French army had met with ill success through the 
treachery of the general, Marillac, who was secretly attached to the 
Queen's party : and the future was attributed to Richelieu. 

Mary de Medici renewed her soliiatations to her son, that be would 
dismiss bis minister, liouia, it appears, made a promise to that effect ; 
a reluctant promise, ^ven to get rid of her importunity. Mary cal- 
culated too securely upon his keeping it ; she broke forth in bitter 
contumely against Richelieu ; deprived him of his superintendence over 
her houpeholfl and treated Madame de Corabalet, the Cardinal's 
niece, who had sunk on iier knees to entreat her to moderate her anger, 
almost with insult. The King was present, and seemed tu sanction 
her violence ; so that Richelieu withdrew to make his preparations for 
exile. Louis, dissatisBed and Inesolute, retired to VersuUes ; whilst 
Mary remained triumphant at the liuacembourg, receiving the con- 
gratulations of her party. Richelieu in the mean time, ere taking his 
departure, repaired to Versailles, and, once there, resumed the 
ascendant over the monarch. The tidings of this was a thunder- 
stroke to Mary and her piirty, who became instantly the victims of the 
Cardinal's revenge. Marillac ^^■as beheaded; and Mary de Medici, 
herself at length completely vanquished hy lier rival, was driven out 
of France to spend the rest of her days in exile. 

Biebdieu had thus triumphed over eveiy interest and every personage 
that was, or was likely to be, inimical to his sway. The young Queen, 
Anne of Austria, and the Queen Mother, Mary de Medici, had alike 
been sacrificed to his preeminence ; and it appears that he employed 
the same means to ruin both. One of the weak points of Lonis XIII. 
was jealousy of his brother, Gaston, Tluke of Orleans, whom he could 
never abide. Notwithstanding his sloth, the King assumed the 
direction of the Italian army, and went tlu-ough the cainpaigu, to 
prevent Gaston from earning honour, by filling the place of command. 
Richelieu made effectual use of tya faHAti he overcame Anne of 
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Austria, by briiiifinc^ proofs that she preferred Gaston t ) the King; 
aud he overcame Mary de Medici by a similar story, tiiat she favoured 
Gaston, and was paving the way for his succesMOti. 

The Biike of Orleans was now iiidignant at his mother's exile, 
and espoused her interest with heat. He intruded upon Richelieu, 
menacing him personally; nor did the latter refrain from returning 
both menace and insult. Gaston fled to Lorraine, and formed a league 
with its duke, atid with the majority of the French noblesse, for the 
purpose of avenging the wront,'s of his mother, and driving from 
authority tlie upstart and tyrannical minister. 

The trial of Marillac had roused the spirit and indignation even of 
diose nobles, who had previously respected and bowed to the minister 
of the royal choice. This nobleman and mar6chal was seiaed at the 
head of his army, and cony^ed, not to a prison, but to Richelieu's 
own country-house at Ruel. Instead of b^g tried by his Peers or 
in Parliament, he wa.s here brought before a Commission of Judges, 
chosen by his enemy. He was tried in the Cardinal's own hall, oon- 
deninf'fl. and executed in the Place de Greve. 

1 he iniquity of sueh a proeeediii!^ offered a popular pretext for the 
nobility to withstand the Cardinal : and they were not without other 
reasons. Richelieu not only threatened their order with the scaffold, 
but his measures of administration were directed to defwive them of 
their andent privileges, and means of wealth and domination. One 
of these was the right of governors of provinoes to raise the revenue 
within their jurisdiction, and to employ or divert no small portion of it 
to their use. Richelieu to remedy this transferred the office of collecU 
injir the revenue to new officers, called the Elect. He tried this in 
Lan<(iie<loc, then governed by the Due de Montniorenci, a nolde of 
the lirst rank, whose example cunseijuently wouhi have weijj^ht, and 
who had always proved himself obedient aud iu)al. Moved, l«ow- 
ever, by his private wnmgs, as well as that of his order, he now joined 
the party of die Duhe of Orleans. That weak prince, after forming his 
alliance with the Duke of Lorraine, had raised an amy. Richelieu 
lost not a moment in despatching a force which reduced Lorraine, and 
humbled its hitherto independent duke almost to the rank of a subject 
Gaston then marched his anrn to TvHns^iedoc, and joined Montmorenci. 
The Marechal de Breze, Kieiielieu's brother-in-law, led the royal 
troops against them, defeated (iaston at Castelnaudari, and took 
Montmorenci prisoner. This noble had been the Iriend and sup- 
porter of Richelieu, who even called him liis son ; yet the Cardinal s 
cruel policy determined that he should die. There was difficulty in 
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proving befbfe Hie Judges tliat he had actually borne aims against 
the King. 

'* The smoke and dust," said St. Redl, the witness, " rendered it 
Impossible to recognize any combatant distinctly. BiA when I saw 
one advance alone, and cut his way through five ranks of gena-d'armes* 

I knew that it must be Montmorenci." 

This £rallant descendant of five Constables oi France perished on 
the scaffuUI at Toulouse. Kiclielieu deemed the example necessary, 
to strike terror into the nobility. And lie immediately took advantage 
of that tiwior, by remoring all the govemora of provinces, and 
repladng them ^roug^out with officers personally attached to his 
interests. 

Having thus made* as it M-ere, a clear stage for the fulfilment of his 
great political scliemes, Richelieu turned his exertions to his original 
plan of humbling the House of Austria, and extendi n^f the territories 
of France at its exj)en!?e. He formed an alliance with the great 
Gustavus Adolpliu^, who then victoriously supjmrted the course of 
religious liberty iu (jcnnuny. Kichelleu drew more advantage from 
the death than from the victories of his ally ; since, as the price of 
his renewing his alliance with the Swedes, he acquired the posses- 
sion of Fhilipsburg, and opened the way towards completing thsi 
darling project of France and every FVeneh ststesman, the acquiaittoii 
of the Rhine as a frontier. 

The French having manifested their design to get possession of 
Treves, the Spaniards anticipated them; and oj)cn war ensued betwixt 
the two monarchies. The Cardinal allied with the Dutch, and drew 
up a treaty " to free the Low Countries from the cruel servitude in 
which they are held by the Spaniards." In order to effect tfiis, the 
Fiendi and Dutch were to capture the fortresses of the country, and 
finally divide it between them. 

But Richelieu's views or means were not mature enough to produce 
a successful plan of conquest. Surrounded as France was by the 
dominiims of her rival, she was obliged to divide her forces, attack 
on many sides, and make conquests on none The generals, whom he 
was obliged to emjiloy, were reinarkalde but for servility to him, 
and jealou!«y of each otiier. The Cardinal de la Valette headed one of 
his armies, but with no better succesis than his lay colleagues. Instead 
of crushing Spain, Richelieu endured the mortificatioQ of witnessuig 
the irruption of her troops into the centre of the kingdom, where they 
took Corbie, and menaced the very capital. 

This was a critical moment for Richelieu, who is said to liave lost 
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courage aiindst these reverses, and to haye been roused to confidence 
by the exhortations of his Capuchin friend and confidant. Father 
Jo«'j»]! He was obliged on tliis occasion to relax his sevority and 
pridt', to own that the j^enerals of his choice were little worthy ot t h» ir 
trust, iuid tu ciiU ou the old noblesse aiui tlie princes of the blood to 
lead the French troops to the defence of the country, lioth obeyed the 
siiinmoii8» and exerted themselm to prove their worth by the recapture 
of Corbie, and the repulse of the Spaniards. The enemies of the 
Cardinal were aware how much the ignontiiky of diese reverses, as the 
result of his mighty plans, must have ahated the Kong's confidence in 
him. They endeavoured to take advantage of the mcmient, and Louis 
seemed not averse to shake ofT minister. There was no trusting 
the Kini^'s intentions, howcnir, and it was aj^reed to assassiuate 
Richelieu at Amiens. The Conite de Soissons had his hand on his 
sword for the purpose, awaiting but llie higual from Gu«tou ; but the 
latter wanted resolution to give it, and Richelieu again eaeaped the 
murderous designs of his foes. 

The character of Louis XIIL left his courtiers without hope. It 
was such a general mass of weakness, as to >iT:t no particular weak 
point of which they could take advantage. Too cold to be enamoured 
of either wife or mistress, his gallanlries offered no means of capti- 
vating his favour ; nor was he bigot enf>ut;li to l)e ruled through his 
conscience by priestly confessors. It is singular that the gallant, 
peremptory, and able Louis XIV. was governed and influenced by 
those means which had no hold upon his weak sire. Still as these 
were the received ways for undermining the influence of a dominant 
minister, Louis XIIL was assuled through lus supposed mistresses, 
and through his confessors, to induce him to shake off Bichelieu. But 
all attempts were vain. The ladies Ilautevillc and Lafayette, who 
had pleased liouis, retired to a convent. His confessors, who had 
hinted the impiety of supporting the Dutch and German Protestants, 
were turned out of the palace. And the Queen, Anne of Austria, with 
whom Ijouis made a late reooneiliation, tlie fruit of which was the 
birth of the future Louis XIV ., was exposed to disrespect and iusult. 
Her apartments and papers were searched by order of the Cardinal, 
a letter was torn from her bosom, she was confined to her room, and 
menaced with being sent back to Spain. 

lUchelieu in his wars was one of those scientific combatants who 
seek to weary out an enemy, and who husl)and their strength in order 
not to crush at once, but to ruin in the end. Such ;tt least were the 
tacdcs by which he came triumphant out of the struggle with Spain. 
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He made bo ccmquestB al tint, gained no striking vietoriea; but he oom- 
pensated for bis apparent want of success by perseverance, by taking 
advantage of defeat to imj^OTe the army, and by labouring to transfer 
to the crown the financial and other resources yfhk-h had been previously 
absorbed by the nrivtoeracy. Thus the war, though little brilliant at 
first, produced at last tliese very important results. Arras in the north, 
Turin in the soutli, Alsace in the east, fell into the han(lt» of the French ; 
Roiisillon was annexed to the monarchy ; and Cataloiiia revolted 
from 8pain. Kicltelieu might boast that he had achieved the great 
purposes of Henry IV., not so gloriously indeed as that heroic prince 
might have done, but no less effectually. This was effected not so 
much by arms as by admiDiatrafion. Hie foundation was laid for diat 
martial preeminence which Louis XIV. IcMig enjoyed ; and which he 
might have retained, had the virtue of moderation been known to him. 

It was not without incurring great personal ]>erils, %nth propor- 
tionate address and good fortune, tiiat ('ardinal Richelieu arrived at 
such great results. The rebellion of the Ct)nite de Soissons, the same 
whose project of assassination had failed, menaced the ^iiuii<ter 
seriously. In a battle against the royal army, the Count was 
completely idctorioos, an event that might have caused a revolu- 
tion in the government, had not fortune neutralized it by his death. 
He fell by a pistol-shot, whilst contemplating the scene of victory. 
His friends asserted that he Was murdered by an emissary of the 
Cardinal : according to others, the bullet vras accidentally discharged 
from his own pistol. 

But the most reniarkalile {)lot which assailed Richelieu, was that of 
Cin^-Mars, a young nobleumn selected to be the King's favourite, on 
account of his presumed irivolity. Bat he was esfaUe of deep 
tiiov^hts and passions; and wearied by the solitude in which the 
monarch lived, and to which he was reduced by the Minister's mono- 
poly oi all power, he dared to plot the Cardinal's overthrow. This 
bold attempt was sanctioned by the King himself, who at intervals 
complained of the yoke put upon him. 

Great interests Avere at stake, for Richelieu, reckoning upon the 
monarch's weak health, meditated procuring tlie regency for himself. 
Anne of Austria, aware of this intention, approved of the project of 
Cinq-Mars, which of course implied the assassination of the Cardinal. 
No otiier mode of defying his power and talent could have been con- 
templated. But Richelieu was on the watch. The Court was then 
in the south of France, engaged in the conquest of Roussilhm, a situation 
fiivourable for the relation of the conspirators with Spain. The 
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Mioister surprised one of the emissaries, had the fortune to seize a 
treaty concluded betw een tlicrn and the enemies of France ; and with 
this flagrant proof of their treason, he repaired to Louis, and iurced 
from him an order for their arrest. It was tantamount to tlieir con- 
demnation. Cinq-Mars and his friends perished on the scaffold; 
Anne of Austria was again humbled ; and every enemy of the Cmdinal 
shrunk in awe and submiBsion before lus aacoiden^. Amongst them 
was the King himself, whom Richelieu looked upon as an equal in 
dignity, an inferior in mind and in power. The giuurdsof the Cardinal 
were niuiierous as the Monarch's, and independent of any authority save 
that of their immediate master. A treaty was even drawn up between 
liinjj and minister, as between two potentates. But the power and the 
pride of Richelieu reached at once their height and their tenuina- 
tion. A mortal illness &eized liiin in the latter days of 1642, a 
few uiouths after the execution of Ciiiq-Mars. No remorse for his 
cruelty or abatement of his pride marked his last moments. He sum- 
moned the monarch like a servant to his couch, instructed him what 
policy to follow, and appointed the minister who was to be his own 
successor. Even in the last religious duties, the same character and 
the same spirit were observable. As his cardinal's robe was a covering 
and excuse for all orun(>.s in life, ho seemed to think that it exempted 
him from the conuuon lot of mortals after death. 

Such was the career of this siipereininent fstatesman, who, althoujTL 
in the position of Damocles all liis life, with the sword of the assassin 
suspended over his head, surrounded with enemies, and with insecure 
and treacherous support even from the monarch whom he served, still 
not only maintained his own station, hut possessed time and seal to 
frame and execute gigantic projects for the advancement of his country 
and of his age. It makes no small part of Henry IV.'s glory that he 
conceived a plan for diminishing the power of the House of Austria. 
Richelieu, without either the security or tlie adv.mtages of the king 
and the warrior, achieved it. Not only this, Imt lie djired to enter 
upon the war ut the very same time when he was humbling that aris- 
tocracy which had hitherto composed the martial ibrce of the country. 

The effects of his domestic policy were indeed more durable tlum 
those of what he most prided hhnself upon, his foreign policy. The 
latter was his end, the former his means ; but the means were the 
more important of the two. Fur half a century previous, kings had 
been nc^pnring a sacro-sanctity, a power founded on respect, which 
equalled that of Asiatic despots; whilst at the same time their real 
sources of power remained in the hands of the aristocracy. From this 
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contradiction, this want uf harmony betwixt the theoretic and tiie real 
power of iDonarchB, proceeded a state of licence liable at all times to 
produce the most serious convulsions. To this state of things Riche- 
lieu put an end for ever. He crushed the power of the great nobility » 

as Henry VII., by very diflferent means, had done before him in 
England. He made Louis a sovereign in the most absolute sense ; 
he reformed and changed the whole system of iulininistnitioi), destroyed 
all local authtiritles, and centralized them, as the term is, in the capital 
and the court. We see, uccordint^ly, that it was only the capital which 
could oppose Mazanu ; uU pruvinciiU force was destruyeil by Kichelieu. 
He it was, in fact, who founded the FVench monarchy, such as it 
existed until near the aid of the mghteenth century, a grand, indeed, 
rather than a happy result. He was a man of penetrating and com- 
manding intellect, who visibly influenced the fortunes of Europe to an 
extent which few princes or ministers have equalled. Unscrupulous 
in Itis purposes, he was no less so in the means by which he effected 
them. But so long as men are honoured, not for their moral vxrcl- 
leuces, but for the great things which they have done for themselves, 
or their country, the name of Kichelieu will be recollected with respect, 
as that of one of the most successlul statesmen that ever lived. 

Hb measures with lespect to commerce were very remarkable. He 
proposed to render the French marine as formidable as the Fx«3ch 
armies, and chose the wisest means in favouring colonization and com- 
nwfdal companies for the purpose. The chief part of their successful 
settlements in the esist and west the French owe to Richelieu. In 
financial TncusiJres he showed least sairaritv, and the disordered state in 
which he left this branch of the adniiuistratioa was the principal cause 
of the dithculties of his succcissor. 

As a patron of letters, Richelieu has acquired a reputation almost 
rivalling that €£ his statesmanship. His first and eariiest success in 
life had been as a scholar supporting his theses; and, as it is continually 
observed that great men form very erroneous judgments of their own 
excellences, he ever prided himself especially in his powers as a pen- 
man : it was a complete mistake on his part. He has left a consider* 
able quantity of theological tracts of tritling^ merit. 

Not content with his own sphere of greatness, he aspired to the minor 
praise of beint; skilled in the fashionable literature of the day ; and 
amused himself by composing drantutic pieces, some of which Curueille 
was employed to correct* The independence of the poet, and the pride 
of the patron, led to a quarrel of which we have given some account In 
the life of the great tra^diaa. In 1635 Richelieu feimded the French 
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Academy. We should expect to find in his political writingB tnoea 
of the maater-hand of one, who, with a mind of unuaual power, had 
long studied the subject of which he wrote. But those which an 
ascribed to him, for ncme, we believe are avowed, or absolutely known 
to be his, are of unefjual merit. The ' Meinoires de ia Mere, et 
du Fils,' are mediocre, and unworthy of him. The ' Testament Poli- 
tique du Cardinal de Richelieu' (the iiuthcutifity of which is stron«;Iy 
contested hy Voltain*) hears u niucli liii^lier rejiutution as a work ujx)n 
Government. La Bruyere has said of it, timt the man who had done 
such things ought never to have written, or to have written iu the 
style in which it is written. 

There are several English lives of Cardinal lUchelien, most of 
them published in the seventeenth c«itury, but none whidi we know 
to he of authority. In French, we may recommend the reader to the 
life of Aubery. The best account of Richelieu, however, is said to be 
contained in the ' Uistoire de Louis Xill.' by P. Griffist. 
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No teetsrd of tia» eminent philosopher has yet. appeared/ exoept: hit 

scientific papers, and a few meagre biographical sketches published 
shortly after his death. It is to be hoped that some one duly qualified 
for the task Will become the. liistouan of. his. life aodilabours before-at 
is too late. * ■ ' •' t 

William Hyde \\'ollaston was born August 6, 1766. His g;rand- 
father was well known as the author of a work, entitled ' The 
Religion of.Natdre Delineated/ He conipleted.hjB ediicatiiiA ' ajk 
Gains Coll^, Cambridge. It 'has. been saidi in most of Ae iiienipirs 
€i him, that he obtuned the honour of being senior wrangler.. .. This 
is a mistake, arising from Francis .Wollaston, of Sidney, having 
gained the finst ])lace in 1783. It appears from the Cantabtigienses 
Graduati that he did not graduate in Arts ; Imt, with a view to 
practising medicine, proceeded to the <legrees of M.B. in 17h7, and 
M.D. in 1793. He was not unversed, however, in mathematical 
studies. He first established himself as a physician <it Bury St. 
Edmunds, i in '. SnfMk ; . but meeting with' litde enoouragemeut, ref> • 
moved to London.* Soon after ;thts change of abode, he became a 
candidate for the office of physician. to St. George's Hospital, .in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Pemberton. The. latter was elected, and Wollaston, in 
a fit of pique, declared that he would abandon the profession,* and 
never more write a prescription, were it for his own father. 

He kept to his resolution, hasty and uuwi.se as it may seem ; and 
from this time forward devoted himself solely to the cultivation of 
science. Even in an economical view he had no cause to regret this, 
for he acquired wealth by the exercise of his inventive genius. One 
single discovery, that of a method by which platinum can be made 
ductile and malleable, is said to have produced him about thirty thousand 
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pound*. It has been objected that be derogated fitmi the dignity of 
the philoeopluc character by too keen an eye towards making his 
experiments profitable : but in this field* if in any, the labourer is 
surely worthy of his i t- n ard ; and unless it can be shown that he turned 
away from any traiti of discovery, because it did not promise pecuniary 
gain, '^nrt'lv not a shadow of blame can be attached to him for pro- 
fitini: I )\ t!i<' lr<ritiniat<' earninijs of his industry and talents. That 
he na? tund of ac(juiring niouey, there is gcxxl reason to believe ; but 
there is a stury, which has been before told, and which we have 
ourselves womt wuou to consider authentic* which proves that he 
could use nobly that which he had gained frugally. A gentleman, in 
embarrassed drcumstances, requested his interference to procure scmie 
place under government. He replied, " I have lived to sixty without . 
askin<? a single favour from men in office, and it is not, after that age, 
that I shall be induced to do it, A\'ere it even to serve a brother. If 
the enclosed can l)eof any use to you, in your present fHffirnlties, pray 
accept it ; for it is much at your service." The euciobure was a 
cheque for ten thousand pounds. 

Oiie of WbUaston's peculiaiities was an exceeding jealousy of any 
person entering his laboratory. Do you see that furnace?*' he once 
said to a firiend, who had penetrated unbidden to this sacred ground. 
" Yes." " Then make a profound bow to it, for this is the first, 
and will be the last time of your seeing it." It is not a necessary 
inference, that tbi«! dislike to ha\Tnfr his processes observed arose from 
jealousy either of liis fame or his jirofit: it may have been merely 
the result of a sunu wliat saturnine and reserved temper, which seems 
to have shunned unnecessary publicity on all occasions. 

Wollaston was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1793. He 
was appointed one of its Secretaries, November 6, 1606. His first 
paper, which is on medical subjects, is pubUshed in the PhikNophical 
Transactions for 1797; and, until his death, he continued to be a 
frequent contributor. His papers amount in number to thirty-nine, 
and must be well examined liefore a just idea can be formed of 
the extent and variety of his scientific knowledtro Tliry embrace 
various subjects connected with rathoIoLry. Ojitics, Klectricity, Che- 
mistry, Crystallography, and mechanical contrivances of various sorts. 
He contributed a few papers to other philosophical works. Of the 
Geological Society he was an active memlMir, though he sent no 
monoirs to its Transactions ; and on the first annual meeting of that 
l)ody idter his death, the pfesident, Dr. Fitton. bore testimony to the 
high value of his services to the science of Geokgy. 
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The lives ot Wollaston and Davy began and ended nearly at the 
same time, and ran parallel to eacli other; they never crossed. Each 
was original, and independent of the other ; tlieir minds were unlike, 
tiifir procesMs dilferent» and the discoveries of one never interfered with 
those of the other. ** The chemical manipulations of Wolhiston and 
Davy,** we quote from Dr. Paris, " offcied it sing\ilar contnist to each 
odier, and might be oonsideriMl as lugldy characteristic ni the tem- 
peraments and intellpctnal ([ualities of these remarkable men. Every 
process f>r tlie former was rei^ulated with the most serupulous regard 
to microscopic accuracy, and conducted with the utmost neatnes's of 
detail. It has been already stated with what turbulence and apparent 
coafusioo the experiments of the latter were conducted ; and yet each 
was equally excellent in his own style ; and as artists, they have not 
unaptly been compared to Teniers and Michael Angelo. By long 
discipline, WoUasUm acquired such power in commanding and fixing 
his attenticm upon minute objects, that he was able to recogmse 
resemblances, and to disting^uisli differences, between precipitates 
prodiiced byre-agents, whieli were invisible to ordinarv observers, and 
whidi enabled him to subnut to analysis the smallest j)ai-t)eh' ol nmtter 
with success. Davy on the other hand obtained his results by an 
intellectual process, which may be said to have consisted in the 
extreme rapidity with which he seised upon, and applied, appropriate 
m<»ns at aj^rofwiate moments. 

To this faculty of minute observation, which Dr. Wollaston 
applied with so much advantage, tli'' chrmical world is indebted for the 
introduction of more simple methods of experimenting : for the sub- 
stitution of a few glass tubes and plates of glass for capacious retorts 
and receivers, and for the art of making grains give the results which 
previously required pounds. A foreign philosopher once called on 
Dr. Wollaston with letters of introduction, and expressed an anxious 
desire to see his laboratory. * Certainly/ he replied ; and Immediately 
produced a small tray containing some glass tubes, a blow-pipe, two or 
three watch-glasses, a slip of platinum, and a few test bottles." We 
may condude, however, that this was not the whole of Wollaston's 
apparatus, nor he in this quite ingenuous ; and the anecdote forms 
another illustration of his dislilce to admitting any one into lus work- 
room. 

To this ingenious turn of mind and love of minute accuracy we owe 
several valuable instruments. Of these the most important is his reflec- 
tive Gomomeler, or angle-measurer, which by calling in the unerring 

laws of optics, enables tiie observer to ascertain within a small Imut of 

ss 
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errur, tlie augle contained betvvecu two faces ui a crystal, and hitruduced, 
in the words of Dr. Fitlon, " into crjstallography ft certainty and pre- 
cision, which the moBt skilful observers were before uiiftble to attain.*' 
Another of his contriTances is the sliding Scale of chemical equivalents, 
an instrument highly osefiil to the practical chemist. We also owe 
to him the Camera Lucida, which enables persons unacquainted with 
drawing, to take accurate sketches of any objects presented to their 
view. An amiDsinc; and characteristic anecdote of his fondness for 
producing gro.it results l>y small means, is told by Dr. Paris. Shortly 
after he had witne&ised Davy's brilliant experiments with the galvanic 
battery, he met a brother cheniitit in the street, and taking him a^ide, 
pulled a tulor's thimble and a small phial out of his pocket, and 
poured the contents of die one- into .the other. The thimble was a 
small galvanic battery, with which he instantly heated a platinum wire 
to a white heat. 

We have already spoken of the profits which lie derived from the 
maniifaHure of pliiiinnn). Tliis intractable metfil, most valuable in the 
arts tVom its extreme dilliculty of fusion, unrl j)()A\ er ol" resisting almost 
all agents, was rendtn-e*! l)v these very qualities almost incapfible of 
being reduced into that malleable form, in which alone it would be 
made extensively useful. His method <^ working it is detailed at 
length in his last Bakerian Lecture, published in the Phibsophical 
Transactions for 1829, and must be read before a person unaequmnted 
with metallurgy can imagine how tedious and laborious were the pro- 
cesses by which he succeeded in bringing platinum to bear the hammer. 
By an ingenious contrivance, described in the Transactions of 1813, he 
drew platinum into wire — of an inrli in diameter, highly valuable fur 
the construction of telescopes; and even reduced some portions to the 
inconceivable tenuity o( Several of his papers are devoted to the 

consideration of platinum, and of the two new metals, palladium and 
rhodium, which, in the course of his inquiries, he discovered in small 
quantities in the ores of platinum. These also he succeeded in 
rendering malleable. Rhodium is remarkable for its hardness, which 
has caused it to be used to point the nibs of metallic pens. 

During the autunm of IS'iB Dr. Wollaston suffered from an affection 
of the brain, of whirh he died, December •22, 1828, retain inij Ids faeulties 
to the last. During the period (pf his illness, feelint; that his life was 
precarious, he devoted himself to comnmuicating, by dictation, his 
various discoveries and improvements to the world* live papers by 
him were read during the last sessioa of the Royal Society during that 
year, in one of which he alludes alfectingly to hia illnesa, as oUigii^ 
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him to Gommit his obsemtkms to wiitiiig xwve hastily thaii he 
was wont. Another u the Bakerian Lecture on the nuuMiftcture of 
platinum* already mimtiinied. 

Previous lo his death he invested 1000/. stock in the name of the 
Royal Society, the int^rett of which he directed to be employed f<Mr the 
encouragement of experiments in Nntiirai Philosophy. He waa never 
married, and was Senior Fellow of Caius at his death. He was 
privately buried at Cliiselhur&t in Kent; of which parish his father 
had been rector. 

Dr. ^^''o]lastou'8 philosophical character is thus described in the 
preface to a late edition of Dr. Henry's ' Elements of Experimental 
Chemistry:' — ^"Dr. WoUaston was endowed with bodily senses of 
extraordinary acuteness and accuracy, and with great vigour of under- 
standing. Trained in the disc-i]>Iiiie of the exact sciences, he had 
acquired a powerful command over his attention, and had habituated 
himself to the most rigid correctness both of thought and language. 
He was sufficiently provided with the resources of the mat hematics, to 
be enabled to pursue with success profound inquiries in mechanical 
and optical philosophy, the results of which enabled huu to uulold the 
causes of pben(»nena not before understood, and to enrich the arts 
connected with those sciences by the invention of ingenious and 
valuable instrummts. In chemistry he was distmguished by the 
extreme nicety and delicacy of his observations ; by the quickness 
and precision with which he marked resemblances and discriminated 
differences ; tlie sagacity with which he devised experiments and 
anticipated their re««ults ; fiml tlie skill m ith \\ hich he executed the 
analysis of fragments ut ncu Milistances, ulu-n st) minute as to be 
scarcely perceptible by ordinary eyes. He was remartvable, too, for 
the caution with which he advanced from facts to general conclusions: 
a caution which, if it sometimes prevented him from reaching at once 
to the most sublime truths, yet rendered every step of his ascent a 
secure station from which it was easy to rise to higher and more 
enlarged inductions. Thus these illustrious men, WoUaston and 
Duvy, though differing essentially in their natural powers and acquired 
habits and moving independently of each other, in different paths, 
contributed to accomplish the same fjreat ends, the evolving new 
elements; tin; combining matter into nvw forms; the increase of 
humau happiness by the improvement of the artb of civilized life ; 
and the establuhment of general laws that will serve to guide other 
philoso|diers onwards through vast and unexplored regions of scientific 
discovery." 
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Tbx ftmily oC this .cdehiated writer, .who daims .a- dUtingiiidied 
place among the. founders . of Italiaa literature, jcame from tlie Tillage 

of CertaMOk in the vnlley of the Elsa, about twen^.mileP South-west 
of .Florence. His fiftther, Boecaccio di Chellino, waa a Florentine 
merchant, who, in his visits to Paris, became acquainted with a 
Frenchwoman, of whom Giovanni BtK-cacciu, the subject of this 
memoir, was born, A. D. 1313. It is uncertain whether Paris or 
Florence was the place of his nativity. lie oominenced his studies at 
Florence, imder fiMmunii da Strada, a celebrated granjmarian ; but 
was upprentieed.hy his^ father, .when hardly ten.yeara.dd* to another 
mirehant, with .whom, he spent sax yean .in Piuris. Attached to 
literature, he felt a strong distaste to his mercantile.. life. : He mani- 
fested the.same temper after his retom to Florenee ; upon which his 
father sent him to Naples, partly upon business, partly because he 
thought that minjj^ling in the ])leasures of that gay city might neutralize 
his son's distaste tu the laliorious profession in Avhich lie was engaged. 
Robert of Anjou> the reigning king of Naples, encouraged learning, 
and his court was the most polished of the age : and during an abode 
of eight y^urs in that capitd, Boccacdo beeame acquunted with most 
of the learned men of Italy, especially Petrarch, with whom he con- 
tracted a friendship, broken only by death. There also he fell in lore 
with a lady of rank, whose real name he has concealed under that 
of Fiametta. Three persons have been mentioned as the object of his 
passion : the celebrated Joanna of Naples, grand-daughter of Robert ; 
Mary, the sister of Joanna; and another Mary, the illegitimate daughter 
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of Robert, who seems to have the best claim to tliis distinction. It 
WM at Naples, that Boccaccio, inspired by a Tisit to Vii^ra tomb, 
conceived his first longings after literary fame. He determined to 
give up commerce, and devote himself entirely to study; and his 
father consented to tiiis change, but only on condition that he should 
apply himself to the canon law. This was a new source of annoy- 
ance. For several years he pored over " dry decisions and barren 
commentaries," as he expresses Itiiiisrlf : until he obtained his doctor's 
degree, and was left at liberty tu iuliuu In^ ow n pursuits. 

Alter remaining some time at Florence lie returned to Naples; 
where he employed hima^ia writing prose and verse, the Decameron 
and the Teseide. His father died in 1349: and having turned his 
inheritance into money, he travelled to Sicily, Venice, and oth«r parts 
of Italy, collecting manuscripts, frequenting universities and libranes, 
studying Greek under Leontius Pilatus of Tiiessalonica, astronomy 
under Andalone del Negro, and Roman literature and antiquities, 
Manuserijtts at tliis time were very costly; and he soon exliausted liis 
patrimony in these pursuits. He then applied himself to transcribing 
works ; and, by diut of expeuse and labour, collected a considerable 
library, which he bequeathed to the Augustine fiiars of Santo 
Spirito, at Florence. But his means were inadequate to gratify his 
liberal tastes: and at times he found himself in very straitened 
circumstances* It is said that he sometimes availed himself of his 
skill as a copyist, to eke out his resources. In Petrarch he found a 
generous friend and a wise counsellor. 

Boccaccio enjoyed a high reputation among his countrymen for 
learninij; and ability ; and he was several times employed by them on 
embassies and atiairs of state, iiut of all his missions, the most 
pleasmg was that of repairing to Padua, to communicate to Petrarch 
the solemn revocation of the aentenoe of exile passed on his lather 
during the factions of 1302 ; and to inform him that the Florentines, 
proud of such a countryman, bad redeemed his ])aternal proper^, and 
earnesdy invited him to dwell in his own land, and confer honour on 
its then rising university. Thouc^h much affected by this honourable 
reparation, Petrarch did not at the time comply with their re(iuest. 

About 1361, a singular circumstance wrought a total change in 
Boccaccio's feelings and mode of life. A Carthusian monk came to 
him one day, and stated that father Petroni of Sienna, a monk of the 
same order, who had died not long before in tiie odour of sanctity, had 
commia^ned htm to exhort Boooucio to forsake his studies, reform 
his loose life, and prepare for death. To prove the truth of his 
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misaiott, he reveabd several seereto, known only to Boecnccio and • 
Petrarch, to both of whom both tiie monks were totally unknown. 
Terrified at this mysterious communication, Boccaccio wrote to 
Petrarch» expressing his resolution to comply with the uflvice, and 
shut him?olf up in a Cartliusian cloister. I'etrurch's answ er, which 
may be touiid among his Latin epistles, is full of sound sense. lie 
tells his friciHl, that thoii<jIi this disclosure of secrets, supposed to be 
unknown to any living soul, appeared a mystery, yet " there is such 
a thing as artifice in imposture which may at times assume the 
language of supernatural inspiradon ; that those who practise arts of 
this kind examine attentively the age, the aspect, the kwks, the habits 
of the man they mean to delude, his theories, his motions, his voice, 
his conversation, his feelings, and opinions : and from all these de- 
rive their oracles." He adds, that as to tlie prediction of approaching 
death, there was no occasion r<^r ,n message from the next world to say, 
that a man past tiie middle age, and iniirm of body, could not expect 
to have many years to live : and, in conclusion, advises his friend to 
tranciuiilize his imagination, and to avail himself of the warning towards 
leading a more regular life ; retaining at the same dme b» liberty, his 
house, and his library, and making a good use even of the heathen 
authors in the latter, as many holy men, and the fiithere of the church 
themselves, had done before him. Tiiis letter restored Boccaccio to 
reason. He gave up his intention of retiring from tlfe world, and 
contented himself with assuminc^ the ecclesiastical dress ; and beinj^ 
admitted to the first gradation ol" holy orders, he adopted a regular 
and studious course of life, and turned his attention to the study 
of the Scriptures. 

About the fi^owing year he again visited Naples, but he was dis* 
gusted by the neglect which he experienced; and, in 1363, he went 
to Venice, and abode three months with Petrarch. He was sent 
twice, in 1365 and 1367, to Pope Urban V. upon afiaira of the 
republic. In 1373, the Florentines determined to appoint a lecturer 
to explain the Di\ ina Commedia of Dante, nmch of which was even 
then obscure or unintelligible witliont tlu* aid of a comment. Boc- 
caccio was chosen lor this honourable othce, with tlie annual stipend of 
one hundred florins. He had long and deeply studied, and knew by 
heart almost the whole of that sublime poem, which he had several times 
transcribed. He left his written comment on the Inferno, and also a 
life of Dante, both of which have been published among his works. 
But illness interrupted his lectnm, and induced him to resort again 
to his &vourite country residence at Gertaldo. A disorder «f the 
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stoni-u-li, ag:gravaled l)y intense application, terminated his exist- 
ence, Dec. 21, 1375, at the age of sixty-two. He was buried in the 
parish church of Certaido, and tlie i'ollowing modest inscription, which 
he had hiuMelf composed, was placed over his tomb 

** Hoc sub mole jacent cineres ac osta Johannis. 
Mem aodet ante Dmim, mentis omata. labonin 

Mortalis vitm. Genitor Bocchapcius illi, 
Fatria Certaldum, &tudiuai t'uit alma poeiia." 

I A monument was also ndsed to liiin in tln^ same church, with an 
inscription by Coluccio Salutati, secretary to the republic, an inti- 
mate friend of the deceased. This monument was restorer!, in 1003, 
by Tedaldo, Podesta, or justice, of Certaldo, who placed another in- 
scription under the bust of the deceased. The republic of Florence, 
in 1396, voted inoiiunientB to be raised in their capital to Boccacdo, 
Dante, and Petrarch, but this reaolution was not car ied into effect 

By a will, which was dated the year preceding that of his deatli, 
and which is published among his Latin work9, Boccaccio constituted 
his two nephews, the sons of his brother Jacojx), his heirs. His library 
he left to liis confessor, Father Martin of Signa, an Augiistin friar, 
whom he also apjiointed his executor, directing, that after the father's 
death it should revert to the convent of Santo Spirito at Florence, 
for the use of students. A fire which broke out in the con\ciit, 
in the year 1471, destroyed this valuable collection which had cu.st 
the proprietor so many years of labour and care, and in which 
he had expended the greater part of his patrimony. Boccaccio 
having, in his boolc Jh Gmealogia Deorum, quoted several ancient 
authors whose works have not reached us, it is supposed that some 
of these must have been included in the catastrophe that befel his 
library. He has been accused, however, of quoting fictitious autliors 
in this treatise. 

Boccaccio's private character was stained by licentiousness. Besides 
his Fiammetta, he had several mistfesses whom be mentions in his 
Ameto. A natural daughter, whose name was Violante, he lost 
while she was an infiunt, and he mourns over her in his eclogues 
under the name of Olympia. He had also an illegitimate *Bon who 
survived him, but who is not mentioned in his testament. 

In tlie hitter years of his life, Boccaccio was poor, though not in 

absolute want, and his friend Petrarch, who died little more than 

one year before iaui, h'ft him by his will fifty golden florins " t<» buy 

hiui a winter peli^se to protect him from cold while in ins stinly 

at uight," adding, that if he did uo more for Boccaccio, it was not 
VOL. n. T 
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througii want oi incliuutiuu but waul of means. Boccaccio, on his 
part, had given Petrarch several works copied hy his own hand, 
among others, a Latin translation of Homer, Dante^ and some works 
of St. Augustine. 

His modest dwelling at Certaldo, in which he died, still retuains. The 
Princes of the House of Medici protected it by affixing their amiorial 
ensigns on the outside, with an inscription. A Florentine lady, of 
the name of Mc«lici T/t n/oni, purcliHseil it in 1n^2, in order to 
preserve it from (lil;ij>iilaiu»n as a relic of (iej)arte(i genius. The 
appearance of the house is exactly similar to the sketch given by 
Manui a century since, in his liie of iioccaccio. It is built of brick, 
according to the fashion of the ^Kirteenth century, with a square 
turret on one side of it commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
hills ; one of which is still called by the country people, " the hill dT 
Boccaccio," from a tradition that this was his favourite place of resort 
for meditation and study in the summer heats. The grove which 
crowned its sumniit whs cut down not lonj^ ago. A curious circum- 
stance is said by Professor lioseilini to liavf happened {?ome years 
before the purchase of the house by the Sigauru Jjenzoui. An old 
wunmu, who tenanted the premises, was busy weaving in a small 
room next to the sitting apartment, when the repoited shaking of her 
loom brought down part of the wall, and lud open a small recess hoi* 
lowed in the thickness of it, from which a large bundle of written 
papers tumbled down. T!u> old womau, through ignorance or super* 
stition, or both, thought it a pious duty to eonsign the whole of the 
MS8. to the flanips. Probably many interesting autographs of Boc- 
caccio Imve thus been lost. 

Mucli lia.s licen said aboul iioccaccio's tomb being " torn up and 
desecrated by bigots;" and Lord Byron has made this the subject of 
his eloquent invective. The sUwy aeons, however, to have originated 
in mistake. Rosellini has ^ven an aulhentic account of the whole 
transaction. It appears that many years since, after a law had been 
passed by the Grand Duke Leopold in 1783, forbidding the burial of 
the dead under church pavements, the tomb of Boccaccio, which lay 
in the contre of the church of St. James and St. IMicliael at Certaldo, 
coviM t'd hy n stone bearing his family escutcheon, his elhgy, and the 
fuur lines above <juoted, was opened. Nothing was found, exoej>t a 
skull, and a tin tube containing several written parchments, « Inch the 
persons present could not understand. What became of these is not 
known, perhaps they were destroyed like the BIS8. found by the old 
woman. The tombstone was purchased by some one on the spot, 
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and having sinee been broken, one fragment alone remains, wluch the 
Signora Lenzoni has recovered and pkced inside Boccaccio's house. . 

All tliis is asserted in a notarial document drawn up at Certaldo in 
1825, and certified by ocular witnesses then surviving, who were pre- 
sent at the opening of the vault. But, besides this gravestone, there 
was a monument placed high on one of the side-Avalls of tlic clmrch, 
coiLsi^tiiii^ of Boccaccio's bust, which is a good ]ik< ut ss, lioldiii:^ with 
botli his anns against Ids breast a book, on whu ii is written ' j\»ca- 
merou,' iuid under the bust are the two inscriptions by Salutati and 
Tedaldo, such as Manni transcribed them. To this mrawiKnt, and 
not to the tomb, Byron's reproach partly applies, for it was of late 
years removed hf scmie fimatics from its place, and thrown in a comer 
at the end <yf the church. But the authorities interfered and cMust'd it 
to be restored in a more conspicuous portion, facing the pulpit, where 
it is now to be seen. 

Boccaccio wrote both in liutiii and in Itiilian, in prose and in verse. 
His Latin works are now mostly forgotten, altliouf^h the author 
evidently thought more of them than of his Italian novels. Petrarch 
lell into the same mistake with regard to his own productions in 
both languages. The language of the country, especiaUy in prose 
oompoeition, was then este^oed bebw the dignity of learned men, and 
suited only to works of recreation and amusement. Boccaccio wrote 
a book on mythology (De Geuealogia Deorum, lib. xv.) which he 
dedicated to Hugo, King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, at whose request 
lie had composed it. He acknowle<lges that he had derived nmch 
information on the subject from Pietro IVrugino, lil)iariau to King 
Robert of Naples, an assiduous int^uirer after ancient and especially 
Greek lore, and who had availed bimadf in lus researches of hh 
intimacy with the Monk Barhuun, a learned Greek emigrant, residing 
in Calabria. Boccacdo*s other Ldttin works are 'De montium, 
sylvarum, lacuum, fluviorum, stagnoram, et marium nominibus, 
liber,' a sort of gazetteer. 'De casibus vironim et faeminnrum 
illustriuni, libri ix.* where he eloquently relates, in the last book, the 
tragic catastrophe of the unfortunate Teniphirs ^^ ho were executed at 
Paris in 1310-14; at which Ids father was present. ' De claris 
mulieribus opus,' — and lastly, sixteen ' Eclogue,' amounting to about 
three thousand lines, which have been published widi those d 
Petrarch and others at Florence in 1504. Boccaccio left a key to the 
real personages of these eclogues in a long letter written to the already* 
mentioned fiither Martin of Stgna. Both he and Petrarch allude in 
these poems to the vices and corruptions of the Papal Court. 
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Of Boccaccio'8 Italian works, the DecameroD in that by which his 
memory has been iimnortalixed. This l>ook consists of a series of 
tales, one hundred in number, ten of which are told on each aiternoon 

for ten successive days, by a society of seven youns^ women and tlirce 
young men, who haviiii; tied froiii the daiifjers of the pLic^ie which 
afflicted Florence in 1348, asseiuhhid at ;i vilhi a short distauce from 
the town. The stories turn chiefly ou amorous iutrigues and devices, 
disappointments and enjoyments, very broadly narrated; and can by 
no means be recommended for indiscriminata perusaL Tliey are 
admirably told» and are full of wit and humour ; but the pleasantry is 
for the most part of a nature which modern manners cannot tolerate. 
Theiw sre, however, better things than mere loose tales in the Deca^ 
meron: several of the stories are unexcepUonable ; some highly pathetic. 
They have furnished many subjects for poetry, and especially for the 
drama; as, for instance, the tale of (Jiiievra, the ninth of the second 
day, and tlie affecting story of (irisehia, the hist of all. AV^ith regartl 
to tlie merit ui the iuveutiou, it is true that some of lioccaccio's tales 
are taken from the ' Gmto Novelle Antiche/ one of the oldest books 
in the ItaUaa language. But the greater number are original; and 
many refer to persons and events well known in Italy» espedatty in 
Tusauay at that time, as is demonstrated by Manni. The skill with 
which this nmltitude of tales is arranged and brought forward, con* 
Btitutes one of the chief merits of the work. It has been remarked 
that out of a hundred introductions with which he prefaces them, no 
two are alike. His jiarratlve is clpar ; free from metaphors and repe- 
tition; avoidiiii: --upt i flmty a.-^ \v«'ll ii^ aiuiiulony, and enga^int:; without 
tiring tlie uUentiuu. liis descriptions, though uiiuute, are graceful 
and lively. General^ hunxnous, not to say brood, he can, at 
pleasure, be pathetic ; at pleasure, grave and dignified. 

Here our praise of this celebrated work must stop. Of its inde- 
cencies we have already spoken. The narrative, though clothed in 
decent words, frequently runs in such A strain as no company of 
women above the lowest grade of shame would now listen to. much 
les^s indtilc^ in. Bad as this is, a still deeper stain is to be lound in 
the utter absence of all moral principle, and calloui>iiess to all good 
feeling. Long planned seduction, breach of hospitality, betrayal of 
friendship, all these are painted as fortunate and spirited adventures, 
and as desirable objects of attainment Unlucky husbands are sneered 
at ; jeahnisy of honour is censured as stupidity or tyranny. Some of 
the female characters are even worse than the male ; and the world 
of the Decameron is one which no man of common decency or honour 
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could bear to live in. Boeeaecio saw the nibchief he had done, and 
was sorry when it was too late. In a letter to Mainardo de' Gavalcanti» 
Marshal of Sicily, he entreated him not to sulfor the fieniales of his 
family to read the Decameron ; because, " although education and 
honour would keep them above temptation, yet their minds could not 
but be tainteil by s^uch oLscimk* stories." 

He if? fond of introdurinj; nionks and friars engaged in licentious 
pursuits, and exposed to iudii-rous and humiliating adventure!?. He 
also at times speaks of the rites of tlie church in a profane or sarcastic 
manner. From this it has been inferred that he was a sceptic or 
heretic Hie conclusion is erroneous. like other wits of that ignonmt, 
superstilioue, and debauched age* Boccaccio sneered, revUed, and yet 
feared : and while he ridiculed the ministers «id usages of the church, 
he was employed in collecting relics, and ended his loose tales with 
invocations of heaven and the saints. T?(^^ide8, the secular clergj- 
themselves bore no love towards the monks and mendicant friars : they 
were jealous of the former, and they hated and despised the latter. 
From Daute down to IjCO X. the <ligiiitaries of the church sjx)ke of 
friurs in terms nearly as opprobrious as Boccaccio himself. Leo 
made public jest of thm. Bembo, the secretary of Leo, and a cardinal 
himself, and Bend, the secretary to several cardinals, give no more 
quarter to them than is given in the Decameron. No wonder then that 
laymen should take similar liberties, and that a Mar should be regarded, 
as Ugo Foscolo observes, as a sort of scape-goat for the sins of the 
whole clergy. These considerations may explain bow the Decameron 
went throtigh several editions, both at Venice and Florence, without 
attracting the censures of the ('ourt of Rome. The earliest editions 
bear the dates of 1471-2, but these became extremely scarce, since the 
fanatic Savanarola had a heap of them burnt in tlie public square of 
Florence in 1497. Of the Valdarfer edition of 1471, only one copy 
is known to exist. This has long been an object of interest to book 
collectors ; and was purchased, at the Roxburgh sale, by tlie IVTarquis 
of Blandford, for the enormous sum of £2260. After the reformation 
in Gfrniany, a more watchful censorship was established, and the 
Decameron was placed in the list of proscribed books. An expurgateil 
edition however was allowed to appear, under the impnmatur of Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1573, in which many passages nmrked by the 
Inqumtion were expunged, and laymen were made to taketiie places 
of the clergy in the more indecorous adventures. The MS. from 
which tins and most of the subsequent editbna are taken, was written 

by Mannelli, the godson, and friend of Boccacdo, in 1384, nine years 

vou u. u 
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after the autlMMr's death. It ia nofw in the Laurentian library at Flo- 
lienoe. Mannelli has copied scrupulously what he calls ** the text,'* 
whether an autograph of Boccaecio, or an earlier copy, even to its 
errors and omissions, noting from time to time in the margin " sic 

textus," or " (leficiehat," or " siiperfliumi." It may therefore be pre- 
sumed thut tlu- author had not put the last finish to his \Aork. 

Boccaccio began the Deeanteron soori after the phigue of 1348, and 
seems to have circulated the days, or parts, among his friends as he 
completed them. He was a long time in completing the work, whidi 
he seems to ha?e laid aside, and resumed at leisure ; and it Is bdieved 
that he was eight years employed upon it, and that he wrote the latter 
tales about 1356. From that time be seems to have taken no more 
notice of it. He never sent it to Petrarch, to whom he was in the 
habit of transmitting all his other compositions ; and it ivas only by 
accident, many years after, thnt the poet saw a copy of it. Tiiis he 
mentions in one of his Ielt<?r& to Boccaccio, and says that he " supposes 
it to be one of his juvenile productions." Petrarch praihed only the 
description of the plague, and the story of Griselda. This he trans- 
lated into Zistin. 

Boccaccio's other Italian prose works are ' U fllooopo,* a prose 
romance, written at the request of his Fiammetta. It is a dull compo- 
sition, far inferior to the Decameron in style, and displaying an 

anomalous mixture of Christian and Pagan images and sentiments. 
'L'Amorosa Fiammett;/ is also a prose romance, in which the lady 
relates her passion and grief for the absence of Pamfilo, by which 
name tlie author is supposed to have designated himself. ' II Cor- 
baccio,' or the ' Labyrinth of Love,' in which he relates his adventures 
with a certain widow, the same probably as he has introdoced in the 
seventh tale of the eighth day of the Decameron. ' Ameto,' a drama of 
mixed prose and verse. * Origine, vita, e costumi di Dante Alighieri,' 
tlie life of Dante already mentioned. Several letters remain, but the 
bulk of his correspondence is lost. A life of Petrarch by Boccaccio, 
M-ritten originally in Latin, lias been recently discovered, and pub- 
lished in 1^28 by Domenico Hossetti, of Trieste. 

Boccaccio wrote a quantity of Italian verse, of which he himself 
thought little, after seeing those of Petrarch ; and posterity ha£ con- 
firmed his judgment. His Teseide, a heroic poem, in ottava rima. 
may be excepted. This metre, genorally adopted by the Italian e]ne 
and romantic poets, he has the merit of having invented. Though 
imperfect, and little attractive as an epic poem, the Teseide is 
not destitute of minor beautice. Chaucer is indebted to it for his 
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Knight's Tale, remoddOed by Drydeu under tlie name uf Palainim 
and Ardte. 

An editkm of Boccaccio's Italian prose works was printed at 
Naples, with the date of Floienoe, in 1723-4, in 6 vols. 8vo. ; but a 
better edition has been lately published at Florence, ccwrected after 
the best approved MSS in 13 vols 8ro. 1827-32. 

The editions of the Decameron are almost innumerable. Tlie best 
and most recent ones are those ot Pog^iali, 1789-1)0, in d vols. 8vo. ; 
that of Ferrario, Milan, 1803; that of Colombo, Piirnia, 1812; all 
with copious notes and comnientis; a small one by Moliui, Florence, 
18:^0 ; and the one by Pickering, London, to which the late Ugo 
Foscolo prefixed an elaborate and interesting historical dissertatkm. 
Domenico Maria Manni wrote a 'Hutory of the Decameron,* 
Florence, 1742, in which he has collected a store of curious informa- 
tion concerning tliat work and its author. 

The principal biographers of Boccaccio are FilippoVillani, who may 
be considered as a contemporary of our author ; Giannozzo Mannetti, 
Francesco Saiisovitu), (iiuseppe 15t;tussi, Count IMazzuchelli, and lastly, 
the Count G. Battista lialdeili, who published a new life of iioccacciu 
in 1806 at Florence. 
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Claude Gklee, coiuuunily called Claude Lorraine, waj born in 
IGOO, at the village of Chamagne in Lorraine, of very indigent 
parents, lie was apprenticed to a pastiy-cook; but at the end of 
his term of amice, whether from disgust at hii anployment, desire 
<^ change, or perhiqis influenced by the love. of art, he engaged 
luniself as a domestic to some young painters who were going to 
Italy. On arriving at Rome he was employed as a colour-grinder by 
Agostino Tassi, an artist then in high repute whose landscapes are 
spirited and free, and particularly distinguished by the taste displayed 
in the architectural uccompaninients. Tassi first induce<l him to try 
his abilities in painting. His earliest essays were implicit imitations 
of his master's manner, and evinced no symptom of original genius ; 
perhaps even in his matured slyk some indio^ons of Ttssi's influence 
may be traced He continued, as opportunity occurred, to ezerdse 
his pendl, obtaining little notice and still less reward. By df^preee 
however he succeeded sufficiently to venture on giving up Ids menial 
employment ; and having acquired from Tassi a tolerable expertness 
in the mechanical part of his j)rofession, he appears from thence- 
forth to have given little attention to the works of other ])ainters, 
relying on his own disccrnnient and diligent observation of nature. 
Many years elapsed, however, before the talents of Claude reached 
their full maturity, whence liis biographers have inferred that he 
owed his excellence rather to industry tluw genius : as if such excel- 
lence were within the reach of mere application. 

He drew with indefatigable diligence, both from antique sculpture 
and from the living model, but to little purpose ; and he was so 
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conscious of his incapacity, that he used to observe, " I sell the land- 
scapes, and throw the figures into the bargain :" and sometimes he 
employed Filippo I«ari and Gourtois to insert them, Batld« figures, 
however fifcuHy in themielves, are always well adapted to promote the 
harmony of the whole oompositioa ; hdng judidoiisly placed, and 
shaded, illuminated, sharpened out, or rendered indistinct, with nearly 
as much skill as is shown in the other parts of the picture. And 
not unfrequently, however feebly drawn, they partake of that classical 
and poetic air, which Claude, beyond every other landscape painter* 
has diUused over his works. 

It is said, and the circumstances of his early life render it pro- 
bable, that he was very deficient in general acquiremento. Assuredly 
he had no opportunities of becoming a profound scholar* nor in 
relation to his art was it necessary that he should; why should he 
have sought through the medium of books that iina<^'cry which lay 
before him in reality? Rome, and its environs, the banks of the 
Tiber, and the broad Campac^na, supplied his imagination with 
the best food, and his pencil \vith inexhaustible materials. He was 
accustouietl to spend whole days in the open air, not only studying 
Nature in her permanent aspects, but making memorauduius of every 
accidental and fleeting effect which presented itself to ids obeerfatioa. 
Sandrart* who sometimes accompanied CUude in lus excursions, rdates 
that he was accustomed to discourse on the visible phenomena of 
nature wiih the intelligence ££ a philosopher ; not only noting effects, 
but explaining their causes with precision and correctness, whether 
produced by reflectifui or refraction of light, by dew, vapour, or other 
agencies of the atmosphere. Broad as is his style, he entered minutely 
into detail, and made drawings of trees, shrubs, and herbage, marking 
all their peculiarities of shape, growth, and foliage. By this practice 
he was enabled to represent those objects with undeviating accuracy, 
and to ex(n«ss, by a few decided touches, thdr general character. 

Amidst the splendour of his general eflfects, the distinguishing 
quaUtin of objects are never neglected; fidelity is never merged 
in manner; and hence it is, that the longer we look at his pictures, 
the more vivid is the ilhiviofi, the more stroriL'^lv is tlie reality of the 
represented scene iniprciised upon us. Comhuiiug w ith his fine imagi- 
nation the results of observation thus long and intensely exercised, 
he accomplished in his works that union of poetic feeling with 
accurate representation of natare, which forms the highest excellence 
of art, and in which, as a landscape painter, he stands unrivalled. 

Claud^ found in Rome and its neighbourhood the materials of his 
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scenery, but the combination of tiient wis hit own: lie sdeeted «nd 
copied portions, but he seldom or never painted indindual views from 
nature. Hts &vourite eflfects are those of sunrise and sunset, the periods 
at which nature puts on her most gorgeous colouring. Beauty aud 

munificence are the characteristics of his compositions: he seldom 
aims at sublimity, but he never sinks into dulness. Above all he never 
brings mean or offensive objects into prominent view, as is so often the 
case in flic Dutch pictures. His fore-grounds are usually occupied by 
trees of large size and noble character, and temples and palaces, or with 
ruiub auguiit in their decay. Groves and towers, broad lakes, and the 
continuous lines of areh«l aqueducts enrich the middle space ; or a 
boundless expanse of Arcadian scenery sweeps away into the blue 
mountainous horizon. In his admirable pictures of seaports, he 
carries us buek into antiquity ; there is notbing in the s^le of the 
buildings, the .shape of the vessels, or the character of any of the 
accompaniments which, by suggesting homely associations, injures the 
general grun<b'\ir of the effect. Tlie gilded galleys, the lofty quays, 
and the buildings which they supjKjrt, all belong to other times, and 
all have the stamp of opulence, magnificence, aud power. 

As Claude's subjects are almost uniformly those of morning or 
evemng, it might naturally be supposed that Ids works possess an air 
of sameness. To remove such an impression, it is only necessaiy to 
look at his picture's aide ])y aide. We then perceive that he scarcely 
ever repeats hini.self The pictures of St. Ursula and the Queen of 
Sheba, in the National Gallery, are striking instances of that endless 
variety which he could comniunicfit*' to similar subjects. In each of 
these pictures there is a proeessi<in ul leniales issuinfr from a palace, 
and an emliarkation. The extremities of the cain as are occupied i)y 
buildings, the Uiiddle space being assigned to the sea and shippiug, 
over i^ich the sun is ascending. After the first glance, there is no 
resemblance in these pictures. The objects introduced in each are 
essentially different in character ; in that of the Queen of Sheba 
they are much fewer in nuniber; the masses are more broad and 
unbroken, and the picture has altogether more grandeur and sim- 
plicity than its companion. Its atmosphere too is different: it is 
less clear and golden, and there is a swell on tlie waves, as ifthey 
were subsiding Irom the agitation of a recent storm. The picture of 
St. Ursula is characterized by beauty. Summer appears to be in its 
meridian, and the whole picture seems gladdened by tlie freshening 
influence of morning. The vajjoury haxe which is just dispersing, 
the k>ng cool shadows thrown by the buildings and shipping, the 
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glancing of the sun-beams on the water, and tiic iulniiruble perspec- 
tive, all exhibit the highest perfection of ait. It was thus that Claude, 
although he painted only the most beautiful appearancM c£ nature, 
divenified hiB effects by the finest discrimination. Sea*ports such as 
these were among his most favourite subjects ; and there are none in 
which he more excelled : yet |>erhaps it is with his jtastoral subjecto 
that we are most completely gratiiic<I. The Arcadia of the poets 
seems to be renewed in the pictures of Claude. 

In the general charactiT of his genius, Claude lirars a strong 
aifinity to Titian, lie riseinbles him in power of i^eueralization, 
in unaffected breadth of light and shadow , and in that unostentatious 
execution which is nerer needlessly displayed to excite wonder, 
and which does its exact office, and nothing more. But the 
similitude in colour is still more striking. Itie pictures of both 
are pervaded by tiie same glowing warmth ; and exhibit the true 
brillian<^ of nature, in which the hues of the brightest objects are 
graduated and softened by the atmosphere which surrounds them. 
The colour?? hy which both produced their wonderful effects w ere for 
the most part simple earths, without any mixture of factitious com- 
pounds, the use of which has been always jirevalent in the infancy, 
and the decline oi' art, administering as it does to tiiut unformed or 
degenerate taste which prefers gaudlness to truth. 

Claude*s success raised a host of imitators. He was aocustomed, 
on sending home the works which he had been commissioned to paint 
to make a drawing of each, which he inscribed with the name of the 
purchai^er, as a means by which the originality of his productions 
might he tra(-ed and authenticated. Tie left six vohimes of these 
drawintjs at the time of his deatli, n liirh he raHed liis Tji}>ri di "V'erita. 
One containing two hundred de>iiti;n& is m jM)sse>Mon ol tlie Duke of 
Devonshire ; these have been engrdved by Earlom, and published by 
Boydell under the title of Liber Veritatis. Another of these books 
was purchased a few years since in Spain» and brought into this 
country; wliere it came into the possession of Mr. Payne Knight, and 
was bequeathed by him to the British Bf nseum. Some of Claude's 
pictures have been finely engraved by Woollet. There are twenty- 
eight etchings extant of landscapes and sea-ports, by Claude's own 
h\n(]. e\(>cuted mth the taste, spirit, and feeling which we should 
uaturaiiy expect. 

England is rich in the pictures of Claude, bumc of the finest of 
which were imported from the Altieri Palace at Kome, and from the 
collection of the Due de Bouillon at Paris. There are ten in the 
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National Gallery : the two to which we have adverted, that of St. 
Ursula esjxjcially, he has perhaps never surpassed. The little pic- 
ture of the Death of Procris is also singuhirly heaiitiful. The Earl 
of Radnor's Evening, or Decline of the Roman Eni|)irc, is one of the 
most exquisite of Claude's works. The Mar(piis of Bute's collection 
at Luton, is also enriched by some of the finest specimens of this artist 
in England. 

Ilis private history is entirely devoid of incident. From the time of 
his arrival in Italy he never quitted it: and though claimed by the 
French as a French artist, he was really, in all but birth, an Italian. 
He lived absorbed in his art, and never married, that his devotion to 
it might not be interrupted by domestic cares. His disposition was 
mild and amiable. He died in 163*2, aged eighty-two. 

For more detailed information we may refer to Sandrart ' Aca- 
demia Artis Pictoriae.* It is extraordinary that in Felibien's elaborate 
work, " sur les Vies et sur les Ouvrages des plus excellens Peintres 
anciens et modernes," Claude is entirely omitted. The English 
reader will find the substance of the information given by Sandrart, in 
Bryan and Pilkiugton. 




[ From a Picture hy CUude.] 
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The services of our great naval Captain need no long description. Tiic 
recollection of them is still fondly cherished hy his countrymen, and 
they have been ^vo^tllily commemorated by Mr. Southey, with whose 
Life of Nelson few readers are unacquainted. To that most animated 
and interesting . work* • ii%ich' by hs .kto re-publicatifm in ,the 'Fainily 
library is placed within- flie raadi of every, one, we. must refer ihidse 
wbo denire fUler informatitm conoeming the hero of the ^Hte, 
Copenh|igen, and Trafalgar, than is contained in this memoir. 

Horatio Nelson Avas bom at Bumham Thorpe, in Norfolk, Sep- 
tember 29, 1758. His father, the rector of that parish, was burthened 
with a numerous family: and it is said in have been more with a view 
to lighten that burden than from predilection for the service, that at 
the age of twelve he expressed a .wish to go to sea, under the care of 
his nncfe, Gaptun SuekUng. Of his early advenlures it is.unneee88ary 
to speak in detail In. 1778 he sierved .in Captain Pfaipps*s!voyage of 
discovery in the Northern Polar seas.' His next station was the East 
Indies ; from which, at the end of dghteen months, he was compelled 
to return by a very severe and dangerous illness. In April, 1777, he 
passed his examination, and was immediately commissioned as second 
lieutenant of the Liowestoffe frigate, then fitting out for Jamaica. 

Fortunate in conciliating the good-will and esteem of those with 
whom he served, he passed rapidly through the lower ranks of his pro- 
fession, and was made post-captain, with the command of the Ifinehin* 
brook, of twenty-eight guns, June 11, 1779, when not yet of age* 
In 1782 he was appointed to the Albemarle, twenty-eifj^t; and in 
1784 to the Boreas, twenty-eight, in which he served for three years 
in the West Indies, and though in time of peace, gave signal proof of 
his resolution and strict sense of duty, by being the first to insist on 
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the exclusion of the Americans from direct trade with our colonies, 
agreeably to the terms of the Navigation Act. He bad uo small 
difficulties to contend with ; for the planters and the colonial autlio- 
rities were united against him, and *nt ii the Admiral on the station 
coincided with their views, and gave orders that the Americans should 
be allowed free accesis to the islands. Still Nelson persevered. 
Transmitting a respectful remonstrance to the Admiral, he seized four 
of the American ships, whieh, after due xio4ioe> refused to quit the 
island of Nevis ; and after a long and tedious proeess at Uw, in which 
he incurred much anxiety and expense, he snoeeeded in procuring tiidr 
condemnation by the A^iralty Court. Many other ships were con- 
demned on the same ground Neither his services in this matter, nor 
his efforts to expose and remedy the peculations and dishonesty of the 
govenunent usjetits, in almost all matters connected with naval affairs 
in the ^\'<'s^ indies, were duly acknowledged by the Government at 
home ; and in moments of spleen, when sufiering under inconveniences 
which a conscientious discharge of his duty had brought on him» he 
talked of quitting the serrioe of an ungrateful country. In March, 
1787, he married Mrs. Nisbet, a West>Indian lady, and in the sane 
year returned to Enghmd. He continued unemployed lillJanuary, 
1793 ; when, on the bceaking out of the revolutionary war, he was 
Rp[M>iT)ted to tlie Agamemnon, sixty-four, and ordered to serve in the 
Mediterr'inenn under the command of Lord Hood. 

An aiii;>l( field for action \vi^ now open to him. Lord Hood, who 
had kuowa liim in the West Indies, and appreciated his merits, 
employed him to co-operate with Paoli in delivering Corsica from its 
aubjeetion to France ; and most laboriously and ably did he perform 
the duty intrusted to him. The siege and capture of Baataa was 
entirely owing to his eflhrts ; and at the siege d Calri. during which he 
lost an eye, and throughoxit the train of successes which brought about 
the temporary annexation of Corsica to the British crown, his services, 
and those of the brave crew of tlie Agamemnon, were conspicuous, 
la 1795 Nelson was sele^^ted to co-operate with the Austrian and 
Sardinian troops in <i])posiiii:^ tlie progress of the French in the north 
of Italy. The incapacity, it not dishonesty, and the bad success of 
those with whom he had to act, rendered this service irksome and 
inglorions ; and his mortification was hdghtened when orders were 
sent out to withdraw the fleet fitnn the Mediterranean, and evacuate 
Corsica and Elba. These reverses, however, were the prelude to a 
day of glory. On February 13, 1797, the British fleet, commanded 
by Sir John Jervis, fell ui with the Spanish fleet ofi'Cape St. VincenL 
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lu the hattle whidi entiied, Nelsoii, who had been faiaed to the 
rank of Comniodiwe> and zemoved to the Captain, 8ev«iity*four, bore a 

most distinguished part Apprehensive lest the enemy might be 
enabled to escape without fighting, he did not hesitate to disobey 
sii^nals ; and executed a nvuKPuvre which brought tho Captain into 
close action at once with Ibur lirst-rates, an eighty, and two seventy- 
four-guu ships. Captmn Trowbridge, in the Culloden, immediately 
came to his support, and they maintained the contest for near an hour 
against this immense disparity of force. One first-rate and one 
seventy-four dropped aatem disabled; but the OuUoden was also 
crippledj and the Captain was fired on by five ships of the line at 
once; wheal Captain CoUingwood, in the Excellent, came up and 
engaged the huge Santissima Trinidad, of one hundred and thirty-six 
guns. By this time tlie Captain's rigging was all shot away; and she 
lay unmaDageable abrofist of the eighty-gun ship, the S. Nicolas. 
Nelson seized thr opiX)rt unity to board, and was himself among the 
first to enter iiie ispauish ship. She sstruck after a short struggle ; 
and, sending for fresh men, he led the way from his prize to board the 
S. Josef, of one hundred and twetve guns, ezdainung, " Westminster 
Abbey or vidory/* The ship immediately surrendered. Ndson 
received the most lively and public thanks for his services fimn tiie 
Admiral, who was raised to the peerage by the title of Earl St. Vincent. 
Nelson received the Order of the Bath ; he liad already been made 
Rear-Admiral, before tidings of the battle readied England. 

During the spring, Sir Horatio Nelson commanded the inner 
squadron employed in the blockade of Cadiz, lie Mas afterwards 
despatched on an expedition against Teneriffe, which was defeated with 
considerable loss to the assailants. The Admiral liimself lost his right 
am, and was obliged to return to Engbmd, where he hnguished 
more than four months before the cure of his wound was completed. 
Hu services were rewarded by « pmsioo of £1,000. On this 
occasion he was required by offielsl forms to present a memorial of the 
services in which he had been engaged ; and as our brief account can 
convey no notion of the constant activity of his early life, we quote 
the abstract of this paper given by Mr. Southey. " It stated thiit he 
had been in four actions with the fleets of tlic enemy, and in three 
actions witii boats employed in cutting out of harbour, in destroying 
vessels, and in taking three towns ; he had served on shore with the 
aimy four months, and commanded the battexiea at the sieges of 
Baslia and Calvi ; he had assisted at the capture of seven sail it the 
line, six frigates, fimr corvettes, and eleven privateers ; taken and 
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destroyed near fifty tail of merehant vesaeU, and actuaUy been 

engaged against tli< > lu my upwards of a hundre<I and twenty times; 
in which service he liad lost his right eye and light arm, and been 
severely woundofl and bruised in his body." 

Early in 171)S Nelson went out in the Vanguard to rejoiit Tjonl St. 
V'iuccnt off Cudix. He was iniiuediately despatched a\ itli a .stjiuulion 
into the Mediterranean, to watch uu armumciil kuuwu to be iittiug out 
at Tottlon ; llie destinatimi of ivUdi exdted mticb anxi^. It sailed 
May 20, attacked and took Malta, and then poceeded, as Ndson 
supposed, to Egypt Strengdiened by a powerful ranlbrcem«it, be 
made all ssil for Alexandria ; but there no enemy bad been seen or 
beard of. He returned in liasf t> along the north coast of the Mediter- 
ranean to Sicily, relVesiied the tleet, and again sailed to the eastward. 
On nearing Alexandria tiie second time, August 1, he had the 
pleasure of seenig the object of his toilsome cruise moored in Aboukir 
Bay, in line of battle. It ain»eured afterwards that the two fleets 
must have crossed each other on the night of June 22. 

The Frencb fleet consisted of tfiirtoea diips of die line and four 
frigates ; ibe British of the same number of ships of the line, and one 
fifty-gun ship. In number of guns and men the Frencb had a decided 
superiority. It was evening before the British fleet came up. Hie 
iMittle began at half-past six ; night closed in at seven, and the struggle 
was continued through the darkness, a magnificent ;\nd awful spectacle 
to thousands who watched the engagement with eager anxiety. Victory 
was nut long doubtful. The two first ships of the French line were 
dismasted in a quarter of an hour; the third, fourth, and fifth were 
taken by half-past eight ; about ten, the L'Orient, Admiral Bruey 's flag- 
ship, blew up. By day-break the two rear ships, which had not been 
engaged, cut their cables and stood out to sea, in company with two 
fiigates, leaving nine ships of the line in the hands of the British, who 
were too much crippled to engage in pursuit. Two ships of the line 
and two frigates were burnt or sunk. Three out of the four ships 
which escaped were subsequently taken ; and thus, of the whole arma« 
ment, only a single frigate returned to France. 

This victory, the most complete and most importaiit {iivn known in 
naval warfare, raised Nelson to the summit of glory ; and presents and 
honours were showered on him from all quarters. The gratitude of 
his country was repressed, inadequately in comparison with die 
rewards bestowed on othos for less important services, by rsismg him 
to the peerage, by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, with a pension 
of £2,000. The Court of Naples, to which the battle of Aboukir 
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was as a repriev*' from dpstiui tn n, testified a due sense of their 
obligatiou by bestowing ou iiim tlic dukedoiu aTid domain of Bronte, 
in Sicily. Frwn Alexandria NelMm watt to Naples, much shattered 
in health by the fatigue and intense anxiety whkh he had ^perienced 
during luB ItMig cmiae, and suffering from a severe wound in the head> 
received in the recent buttle. He was most kindly received by Sir 
Williain Hamilton, the British ambassador ; and here commenced that 
fatal intiinacy with the rclebrated Lady Hamilton, whicli nilncd his 
domestic jn are, imd led to the only stains upon his public life. Her 
intluence ruled him in all transactions in which the Neapolitan Court 
was interested : and as she sougiit iu all things to gratify the Queen, 
to wlumi she was devotedly attached, the paaskRUi aatd follies of a court 
oonrupt and chQdlsh beyond example, were too often allowed to warp 
the omiduGt of a British Admiral, who hitiierto had sought the welfare 
€S his country, even in preference to his own honour and prospects of 
advancement. His best friends saw and lamented the consequences of 
his weakness, and remonstrated, but to no purpose ; and he himself, 
unable to control this passion, or to stifle the uneasy feelings to which 
it gave birth, a))pears from iiis private letters to have been thoroughly 
unhappy. Overpo^ve^ing that influence must have been, when it 
could induce the gallant and generous Nelson to annul a treaty of 
surrender concluded with the Neapolitan revolutionists, under the jomt 
authority of tiie Neapolitan Royalist Gmeral, and the British Captain 
commanding in the Bay of Naples, and to deliver up the prisoners to 
the vengeance of the court, oa the sole plea that he would grant 
no terms to rebels but those of unconditional submission. 

The autumn of 1T98, the whole of 1799, and part of 1800, Nelson 
spent in the Mediterranean, employed in the recovery of Malta, ia 
protecting Sicily, and in co-operating to expel the French from the 
Neapolitan continental dominions. In 1800 various causes of dis- 
content led him to solicit leave to return to England, where he was 
received mth the enthnriasm due to his sendees. 

Soon afterwards, stiQ mastered by his passion, he separated himself 
formally from Lady Nelson. In March, IBOl, he sailed as second in 
command of the expedition against Clopenhagen, led by Sir Hyde 
Parker. The diljttoriness with M'liirli it was conducted increased the 
difficulties of this enterprise ; and niiglit have caused it to fail, had not 
Nelson's energy and talent been at hand to overcome the obstacles 
occasioned by this delay. The attack was intrusted to lum by Sir Hyde 
Parker, and executed April 2, with Ids usual promptitude and success. 
After a fierce engagement, with great slaughter on both ddes, the 
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greater part of the Danish line of defence was captured or silenced. 
Nelson tiien sent a flag of trace on sbore> and an annistiee was eon* 
eluded. He bore honourable testimony to the gallantry of his oppo* 
nents. " The Freneh/' he said, " fought bravely, but they could not 
have su])])orted for one hour the fight whidi the Danes had supported 
for four." May 5, Sir Hyde Parker was recalled, and Nelson 
appointed Cmnmandcr-in-Cliief : l>nt no fnrther liostjlities occurred, 
and sufiering greatly from the rlinnite, he almost immediately returned 
home. For this battle Ik was raised to the rank of Viscount. 

At this tune much uiurm prevailed with respect to the meditated 
invasion of England ; and the command of the coast from OHbfd- 
ness to Beachy Head was <rffered to ham, and accepted. But he 
thought the alann idle ; he felt the service to he Irksome ; and gladly 
retired from it at the peace of Amiens. When war was renewed in 
1803, he took the command of the Mediterran^ fleet For more than 
a year he kept his station off Toulon, eagerly watching for the French 
fleet. In January, 1805, it put to sea, and escaped tlie obsprvntion of 
his look-out ships. He made for Eevpt, and failiug to meet wiih them, 
returned to IMalta, where lie iouiul information that they had been 
dispersed in a gale, and forced to put back to Toulon. Villeueuve put 
to sea again, March 31, fbnned a junction with tiie Spanish fleet in 
Cadiz, and suled for the West Indies. Thither Nelson followed him» 
after considerable delay for want of infimnation and from eontraiy 
winds; but the enemy ^11 eluded his pursuit, and he was obliged to 
retrace his anxious course to Europe, without the longed-for meeting, 
and with no other satisfaction than tliat of having frustrated by his 
diligence their designs on our colonies. June "20, 1805, he hinded at 
Gibraltar, that being tlic first time that he bad set foot asliore since 
June 16, 1803. After cruising iu search of the enemy till the middle 
of August, he was ordered to Portsmouth, ^here he learned tbit an 
indecisive action had taken place between the combined fleets returning 
flrom the Weet Indies, and tiie British under Sir Robeit Galder. 

He had not 1)een many days established at home before certain news 
arrived tliat the French and Spanish fleets had entered Cadis. Eager 
to gnin the reward of his long watchings, and laborious pursuit, he 
again offered his services, which were gladly accepted. He endiarked 
at Portsmouth, Septeml)er 14, I80o, on board the \' ictory, to take the 
command of the fleet lying off Cadiz nnder Admiral Colliugwood, his 
early friend and companion in tlie race of fame. The last battle in 
which Nelson was engaged was fought off Cape Tfafalgar, October 21, 
1805. The enemy were superior in number of ships, and still more 
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in size and weight of metal. Nelson bore down oii them iu two lines ; 
heading one h£iMlf» while CoUingwood in the Royal Sofereign led 
the other, which fint entered into actioB. ** See/' cried Nehmi, as 
the Royal Sovereign ent through the centre of the enemy's line, and 
muale to muiile engaged a three-decker ; " see how that noble fcUov 
Collingwood carries his ship into action." CoUingwood on the other 
hand said to his Captain, " Rotherhani. wlmt would Nelson ^ve 
to be here." As the Victory approached an incessant raking fire 
was directed against her, by which fifty of her men were killed and 
wounded before a single gun was returned. Nelson steered fur his old 
opponent at Gape St Vincent, the Santienma Trinidad, distinguished 
by her sii^ and opened his fire at four minutes after twdve, engaging 
the Redontable with his starboard, the Santisuma Ttinidad and Bucen* 
taor witb his larboard guns. 

About a quarter past one, a musket-ball, fired from the mizen-top 
of the Redotitable, struck him on tlie left shoulder, and he fell. From 
the tirst he felt the wound to be mortal. He sullered intense pain, 
yet still preserved the liveliest interest in the fate of the action ; and 
the joy visible in his countenance as often as the hurrahs of the crew 
announced tibt an enemy had struck, testified how near his heart, even 
in the agonies of death, was the accomplislunent of the great woric to 
which ids life had been devoted. He lived to know that his victory 
was complete and glorious, and expired tranquilly at half-past lour. 
His last words were, "Thank Go<l, I have done my duty." 

He had indeed done his duty, and completed his task ; for thence- 
forth no hostile fleet presumed to contest the doniinioti of the sea. It 
may seem mournful, that he did not survive i » ^ 'fjoy the thanks and 
honours with which a gratefiil country would liave rtjoiced to recom- 
pense this crowning triumph. But he had reached the pinnacle of 
fiune ; and his death in die hour of victory has tended fiir more than 
a few years of peao^ul Hfe, to keep alive his memory in the hearts 
of a people whidi loved, and a navy which adored him. In the 
eloquent words of the distinguished author horn whom this sketch is 
compiled, " He cannot be said to have fallen prematurely whose work 
was done; nor ought he to be lamented, who died so full of lionours, 
and at the height of hunmn fame. The most triumphant death is that 
ot the martyr: tlie most awful, that of the martyred patriot: the most 
splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory. He has left us a 
name and an example which are at this hour inspiring thousands of 
the youth of England : a name which is our pride, and an esample 
which will continue to be our shield and our strength." 
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A. few words, before we oondud^ on thoee pointo whicli appear to 
m to have coustituted the peculiar excellence of Nelson's character, 
the real source of his greatness. We cannot attribute it solely tx) 
personal courage, or professional skill : fearless as he was, tlie navy 
contained thousand?? of lieart.s as fearless as his om'o ; skilful as he 
Was, there inuy have been other otlicers not less skiliul than luinself. 
But to oourage, talent, and a thorough knowledge of nautical affairs, 
he joined a degree of political and moral courage, and diainterested- 
neas rarely equalled. To do his duty seems always to have been 
his first object : not to do all that was re(|uired, but all that could 
be done. With this view he never hesitated to run the risk of pro> 
fessional censure when the emerc^ncy seemed to demniul it. Many 
instJinees are on record in which he acted contrary to orders : some, 
when he knew that strict obedience would have been mischievous, 
in circumstances which the framers of the orders could not have 
foreseen : others where he disobeyed the commands of a superior 
on the qwt, because he knew them to be illegal, or prejudidal to the 
interests of his country. The most remarkable of these is his conduct 
in the West Indies, because he had then no established reputotion 
to support him. But Nelson was well aware that this is a course 
which no officer can be justified in ])ursuinj[^, except under the full and 
cle.ir conviction, not only that his own views are just, but that the 
occasion is of sufiicient importance to justify such a deviation from 
the rules of service ; and that, even when the transgression is justi- 
fied by the event, it yet involves a mc»t serious degree of responsibility. 
'< Well," he said, after the battle of Copenhagen, ** I have fought 
contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged. Never nund, let 
them.** The feeling which prompted these words, though uttered half 
in jest, can hardly be mistaken. Another of the most admirable quali- 
ties of his character is the extraordinary power which he possessed of 
attachinf' all who served under him. His sailors adored him ; and 
many touching anecdotes migiit be tohl of their affection. " Our 
Nel," they used to say, " is us brave as a lion, and as gentle as a 
lamb." To his officers he was equally kind and considerate. Happy 
was the midshipman who in Ndson's younger days could obtain a berth 
in his ship. He himself attended to their instruction, and was diligent 
in so training them, as to beccnne ornaments to the service by tiieir 
gentlenmidy feeling and deportment, as well as by thdr professional 
skill. Humane as brave, it was ever his object to avoid needless blood- 
shed : and though the virulence of natiotial enmity led him into the 
most bitter expressions of hatred to the Freuch, he was ever eager to 
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rescue a drowning, or afTord hospitality and protection to a beaten 
enemy. " May humanity after victorj' be the predominant feature in 
the British fleet," was part of the prayer which he composed on the 
morning of Trafalgar. There is indeed one stain on his humanity, one 
stain on his good faith ; — tlie <leliveranre of the Neapolitan revolu- 
tionists to the vengeance of a cowardly and cruel court. Of this we 
have already spoken ; and far from excusing, we do not even wish to 
palliate it. It was the result of his fatal attachment to Liidy Mamilton : 
and it is the duty of the biographer to point out that the one great blot 
on his domestic, led to the one great hlot tipon his ])ublic character. 
He has added another to the list of great men, who, proof against 
other temptations, have yiehled to fenuile influence ; and we may add 
(for it is a valuable lesson) that in so doing he not only blemished his 
fame, but ruined his happiness. 

Towards his country, however. Nelson was faultless ; and its grati- 
tude has been worthily shown by heaping honours on his memory. 
His brother was madti an earl, and an estjite was purchased for the 
family, and a pension gmnted to support the title. His remains were 
brought to England, and interred with the utmost ])omp of funeral 
ceremony in the cenietery of St. Paul's. His ship, the Victory, is 
still preserved at Portsmouth, and will long continue to be a chief 
object of interest to the visitors (»f that mighty arsenal. 
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George Leopold Christian Frederic t)AGOBERT Cuvier was 
born August 23, 1769, .it INIontbeliiird, a small town in Alsace, which 
then formed part of the territory of tlu' Duke of Wurteniburtr. His 
father was a retired officer, living ujwn his pension, who had formerly 
held a cuniniission in a Swiss regiment in the service of France. He 
bad the ineskhnabie advantage of possesring a ?ery sensible mother 
wbo even in infancy attended with Mdulous care to the formation of bis 
character, and the devel<^ment of his mind. He gave early indications 
that nature had endowed him with her choicest intellectual gifts. A 
memory of extraordinary strength, joined to industry', and to the power 
of fixing his attention steadily upon whatever he was engaged in, 
enabled him to nuister all the ordinary studies of youth with facility ; 
and Ity the time he was fourteen years of ag(; he had a( (juired a fair 
knowledge of the ancient, and of several modern languages, and liad 
made considerable progress in the mathematics, besides having stored 
his nund by a wide range of historical readhig. He very early gave 
of a talent for drawing, which in after-life proved of material 
service in his researches into natural history. When he was twelve 
years old he read the works of Buflfon with avidity, and he no doubt 
received from the writings of that accompUshed and elegant historian 
of nature an early bias towards the study of zoology. While he was 
at school he instituted a little academy of sciences among his com- 
panions, of which he was elected the president ; his sleeping-room 
was their hall of meeting, and the bottom of his bed the president's 
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chair. Th^ read eKtracts from books of hnUxey, trwreb, and nataml 
pliilosophy, which they discuased ; and the debate was usually fol> 
lowed by an o^nion on the merits of the question, pronounced from 

the chair. 

lu 1783 the reigning Duke of Wurtoinbnri^' visited Montbeliard ; 
and became ac([uainted with the nniiPtuil attainnients of young Cuvier, 
who had then reached the fourteenth year of his age. Struck by the 
early promise of future eiuineuce, he oil'ered to take him under Ids own 
proteddon. The proposal was readily accepted, and the future philo- 
sopher went to Stutgard to prosecute his studies in the university of 
that place. He oontinued there four yean, and did not ful to turn 
to good account the excellent opportunities wMch were afforded to 
him» of laying the foundation of that extensive acquaintance with 
every great department of lunnan knowledge, for which he was in 
after-life so eminently distinguislied. The universulity of his genius 
wa.s as remarkable as the depth and accuracy of his learning iu tiiat 
particular field of science, with which his name is more especially 
essodated. He not only gained the highest academical prizes, but 
was decorated by the Duke with an order ; a distinction which was 
only conferred upon five or six out of the four hundred students at 
the iniiversity. 

He had now arrived at an age when it was necessary for him to 

choose a profession, and his inelinntifui led him to seek erriploynient in 
one of the |)ublic ofli<'es in the country of his patron. This he would 
probably have obtained ; but, happily for science, the circumstances of 
his parents made it impossible for him to linger in expectation, uud 
he changed his views. In July, 1788, being then in his nineteenth 
year, he accepted the office of tutor in a FroCestsnt family in Normandy, 
having been himself brought up in that faith. 

The ftmily lived in a very retired situation near the sea; and 
Cuvierwas not so constantly < ru^ iged with his pupils as to prevent 
him from cultivating those branches of science, for which he had 
imbibed a decided taste while listeninf; to the lectures of Abel, the 
professor of natural history at Stutgard. He devoted himself espe- 
i iitUy to the study of the Mollusca, for which his vicinity to the sea 
uH'orded lum good opportunities; and continued his researches unin- 
terruptedly for six years in this retirement The reign of terror at 
Paris, which spared neither virtue nor talent, drove M. Tessier, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, to seek refuge in Normandy. 
He became acquainted with the young naturalist, and soon learned to 

appreciate his talents ; and he introduced him to the correspondence 

ys 
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of several of the more emineot men of acienee in Paris, among 
whom were Luiiietheric, Olivier, and Laeep^de. The impression 

M-hich Cuvier made u|k>u his corresjiondents was so great, that when 
tranquillity was restored, they invited him to come to the capital. He 
Hccepted tlie invitation, and in the j^prin^j of 179,^ n-nuntMl to Paris. 
He wm soon uiu rwards appointetl Professor of Naluial Hibtory in the 
central school of the Pantheon. 

Being very desirous of obtuning some offidal eonneuon with the 
Mnseum of Natural History at the JanUn des Plantes, with the view 
of gaining free access to the valuable coUectkms there deposited, he 
solicited the aid of his scientific friends, and by their exertiotts, 
particularly those of De Jussieu, Geoffroy, and Lacep^e, be was 
nominated assistant to Mertrud, the professor of comparative anatomy, 
a chair which lm<l been recently instituted. Here lie had free scope 
tu indulge hia pus.sioii for tliat branch of science, and by iiis indefati- 
gable exertions he speedily brought together a very copious supply 
of iUnstrations foor his lectures. He never ceased to make the museum 
a primary object of his care, and at last formed the most perfect and 
the most splendid collection of comparative anatomy which exists in 
the world. The excellence of his lectures, in which the interest of 
the subject was lici<,r1itenef! by his eloquence and easy delivery, attracted 
a crowd ol auditors; and while he thus excited and extended a taste for 
u department of science previously but little cultivated, those who 
listened to him spread the fame of the young professor. 

At the establishment of the Institute in 1796 he was chosen one of 
the original members ; and the pajiers which he read beibre that body, 
giving an account of his researdies and discoveries in comparative 
anatomy, enriched their memoirs, and procured for him a high and 
widely extended reputation at an early period of life. In 1800 he was 
Appointed Secretary to the Institute. In tlie same year Bonaparte was 
appointed President. Cuvier thus, by virtue of his othce, was brous^ht 
into immediate and iVeiiucnt communication with tliat extraordinary 
num; an event whicii hud a material inliuence U|>ou his future destiny, 
and opened to him new and wide fields of usefulness and distinction* 
Such were the powers of his mind, and so great was the versatility 
of liis genius, that in whatever situation he was placed his superiority 
was soon acknowledged by hb associates. 

In the year 1802 the attention of the First Ccntsul was directed to 
the subject of public instruction , and six iris|H'etors-i]^eneraI were com- 
missioned to organize lyceunjs or coUeijes in thirty towns ol France. 
Cuvier was one of theui, and he left Paris to execute the duties wluch 
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had lieen assigned to him in the fwovincefl. From this period liis 

attention was always particularly directed to the subject of education ; 
and his labours in that cause have had the most important influence 
upon every institution for public instruction in France, from the 
University of Paris down to the most humble village school. At the 
tuuiidation of the Injperial University in IbOS, Cuvier was named a 
member uf its council for life. When Italy was aoaexed to tiie 
French empire, he was charged at three diflerent times irith missioaa 
to that countiy, for the purpose of re^ganizing the <4d academies 
and collies, and of establishing new ones: and in the last of those 
missions in 1813, although a Protestant, he was sent to fi>rm the 
University at Rome. In 1811 he went into Belgium and Holland to 
perfonn the same duties ; and the reports which he drew up on that 
occasion, which were afterwards printed, |)ossess great interest, espe- 
cially in those parts where he speaks of the schools in Holland for tlie 
lower classes. He felt how important it is to the welfare of a nation, 
that good educaticni diould be within reac^ even of the poor: and there 
is no country in Europe where that subject is attended to with more 
enBgfatraed views than in Holland, where oicellent primary schods 
have been in operation for nearly half a century. When the great 
measure for the general introductkm of schools for the lower orders 
throughout France, a\ as brought forward in 1821, the duty of drawing 
uj) tlie plan upon w inch they were to be established was confided to 
Cuvier; and his enlightened benevolence and pnicticul good sense are 
equally conspicuous in the system which ou iiis recommendation was 
adopted. It has proved admirsbly adapted to Ihe ends in view. The 
direlBtion of the Protestant schools was more particularly intrusted to 
him, and lie introduced into all tiiose which liad prevbusly existed 
many important improvements. 

In Februaiy, 1815, the university was remodelled by the Bourbon 
government, and Cuvier was aj)pointed a member of the Royal Council 
of Public Instruction. Shortly afterwards came tlie events of the 
Hundred Days, and among them the restoration of the Imperitd 
University. Cuvier was re-appointed to his seat in the Council, for 
they felt that they could not do there without him. In four months 
another revolution took place in the university, as in other public 
establishments ; and as it was found that the system of the Rojral 
University could not be resumed, a commission was appointed to exe- 
cute the functions of the Grand Master, the Chancellor, and the Trea- 
surer. In this commission the thities which had belonged to the 
Chancellor were asi»igiicd to Cuvier. lu this station he was eminently 
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useful ia mainUining the rights of the mdvmty under cireumstanoea 
of no ordinaiy difficulty. was twice President of the Conmiisnon, 
and each time for a year ; but on account of his being a Protestant 
he couhl not retain that place permanently. But the Bishop, who, 
as a member of the commission, had discharged the duties which 
belonged to the Grand Master of the University', was appointed 
minister for ecclesiastical affairs; and Cuvier was nominated as his 
successor, so far as concerned the Protestant faculty of theoloo;y, and 
continued to act in this capacity for the rest of his life. As a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, and attadied to the department of the 
Ministor of the Interior, he had die direcdon of all matters relating 
to Protestant, and other l eli^ous congregations, not Catholic 

During bis mission to Rome in 1B13 he was appointed by Napoleon 
ft member of the Council of State; and on the restoration of the 
Bourbons his politirril opinions formed no obstacle to his continuing 
in that place. Although he was left undisturl)ed in lus situation at 
tiie university, he was removed from the Council of State during the 
Hundred Days; but resumed his seat when the fate of lug former 
patron and master was sealed. It Is to be regretted that a mind so 
powerful as that of Gu?ier should not have felt the panroount im- 
portance of having settled opinions on the great principles of govern* 
ment; and the fecUity with which he made himself acceptable to the 
despotic Emperor, the M'eak and bigoted Bourbons, and the lilwral 
government of I^fOiii^ Philip])^, shon ed a wantof lixe<l public principle 
which casts a simile up(»n tiie memory of this great man. 

As a member of the Council of State he took a distingiusbed lead, 
which indeed he nev^ failed to do wherever he was placed, and be 
was eminently usdiil by his extraordinary talent for the despatch of 
bttainess. He was a patient listener, and was never fiuwaid with 
his opinion; he allowed the useless talkers to have theur course, and, 
while he appeared indifierent to what was going on, he was often 
dra«nng up a resolution, which liis colleagues usually adopted ivithout 
farther discussion, after he had given a short and luminous expo- 
sition of his views. For thirteen years previous to his death he was 
chairman of the Conmiittee of the Council of State, to which the 
affairs of the interior belong; and the qoanlity of business which 
passed through his hands was wondecfiil* It was acccmiplished by 
his great skUl in making those useful with whom he acted ; by hb 
talent in keeping bis colleagues to the point in their discussions; and 
by his prodigious readiness of memory, which enabled liim to go back 
at once to former decbbns where the principle of the quciptioQ under 
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defiberatiim had been elready settled. Hii mding in liistory bad 
been very extennve. and his attention was ever aUve to what was 
passing around liim, as wdl in otl»r countries as in Franee; so 
that he brought to bear on the matter in debate, not epeculatiye 

opinions merely, but maxims drawn from the experience of part 
and present times. In tlie Chamber of Deputies, of which he was 
ft member for several years, he took nn active part, and often 
originated measures. His nianniT as a spaker was ver}' impressive, 
and the rich stores of his mind, and iiis ready and natural eloquence 
commanded attention. At the end of 1831 he was created a peer ; 
and during the short time he sat in the Upper Chamber, he took 
a pnmunent part in its bnstness* and drew up some important reports 
of committees to which he beloi^ed. 

But his reputation as a statesman was o(mfined to France : his 
arhievements in science have spread his fame over the civilized world. 
\V^■ ( an "m tliis place do little more than mention the titles of the 
most ill! ]ior1 Hilt ot Cuvier's works; even to name all would carry 
us beyoud our limits. His earliest production was a memoir read 
before the Natural History Society of Paris, in 1795» and pub- 
lisbed in the Decade Philoeophique. In this paper lie objects to 
the divisions of certain of the lower animals adopted by lamiAus, and 
proposes a more scientific classification pf the mollusca, Crustacea, 
worms, insects, and other invertebrate animals. His attention had 
been long directed to that branch of natural history, and his sub- 
sequent researches in the same department, most of which have been 
communicated to the world throuirh the niefiium of the ' Anuales 
du Museum,' have thrown s^reat \\s\\t on that obscure and curious 
part of the creation. Three years aftenvards, he published his 
Elementary View of the Natural History of Animals, which contains 
an outline of the lectures he delivered at the Pantheon. In this work 
he displayed the vast extent of his acquaintance with the works of his 
predecessors, and, at the same time, the originality of his own mind, 
by introducing a new arrangement of the animal kingdom, founded 
on more exart investigation ?^n(l comparison of the varieties which 
exist in anatomical structure. With the assistance of his friends, 
Dumeril and Duvernay, he published, in 1802, his 'Lemons d'Ana- 
tomie Compar^e,' in two volumes, octavo, afterwards extended to five. 
These are singularly lucid and exact, and form the most complete 
work on the subject which has yet appeared. 

The nnt important publication we have to notice, is one in which 
lie embodied the results of his extensive researches in a very inte- 
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resting field of inqiiuy, concernitig tlie remains of extinct spedee of 

animals which are found enveloped in solid rocks, or buried in the 
beds of gravfl that cover the surface of the earth. We are disposed 
to think his ' Recherclies snr les Osscmens Fossiles' the most im- 
portant ot his works, tlir most ilhistrious ain) inipi'iishable monnnient 
of his fame. 'V\n^ (juarries in the iieij^hl>ourliood of Paris alH>uii(l 
in fotisil bones ; and he iiad great iucilities for collecting the vahi- 
able specimens wliieh were almost duly diseoraed in the ordimuy 
working of the quarry. When he went to Italy, he had an oppor* 
tnnity of seeing animal remains of the same sort pzocuied by the 
naturalists <^ that country from their native soil, and pre6er>'ed in 
their museums. Ifia attention became now specially attracted to tlie 
subject ; and havins^ accumulated innterials from all parts of the world, 
he announced the important truths at which he had arrived in the 
n'*>rk above-mentioned, in four (|uarto volumes, in the year lbl2. A 
new editiou, enlarged to tive vuluuies, appeared in 1817, aud in 1824 
it was extended to seven voluniM, illustrated by two hundred engrav- 
ings. No one who was not profoundly sldlled in comparative anatomy 
could have entered upon the inquiry with any prospect of success ; 
and Cuvier not only possessed that qualification, but was singularly 
constituted by nature for the task. His powerful memory was parti- 
cularly 8uscejitil)le of retaining impressions conveyed to it by the eye: 
he saw at a ghiiice the most minute variation ^ n! form, and what he 
saw he not only never forgot, but lie had the jwjwer of representing 
u{)ou paper with the utmost accuracy aud despatch. It is very 
sddom that the entire skeleton of an animal is found in a fossil 
state : in most instances the bones have been separated and scattered 
before th^ were enfannbed, and a tusk, a jaw, or a single joint of the 
back-bone is very often all that is met with, aud frequently too in a 
mutilated state. But an instructed mind like that of Cuvier was able 
to re-construct the whole animal from tlie inspection of one fragment. 
He had discovered by his previous researelies such a connexion 
bet^veen the S( veral bones, that a particular curvature, or a small 
protuberance on a jaw, or a tooth, wiis sufficient to indicate a parti- 
eular species of anunal, and to prove that the firagment could not have 
belonged to any other. The * Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles ' 
have made us acquainted with more than seventy spedes of animals 
before unknown. 

The preliminary discourse in the first voknne is n masterly exjwsi- 
tion of the revolutions which the crust of the earth has uiideri^one : 
revolutions to which the animal creation has been equally subject. It 
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is written with great clearaesa and el^ance, and is so much calculated 
to interest L't TU'ral readers as well as men of science, that it has been 

translated into most of the European lanp^uac^es. The English trans- 
lation, by Professor Jameson, published under the title of ' lllsgay ou the 
Tlieory oi' the Earth,' has gone throuijh several editions. 

In his examination of the fossil bones found near Paris, Cuvier was 
led to inquire into the geological structure of the country around that 
capital. He assumed M. Alexander Brongniart as his assodate, and 
the result of their joint labours is contained in one of the Tolumes of 
the work now under consideration, in an Essay on the Mineralogy of 
the Environs of Paris. Tliis essay formed a great ei)uoh in ^'eological 
science, for it m !i« tlif^n that the grand division of the tertiary forma- 
tions was first sijou !i til form a di'^tinet class. A new direetiou and a 
fresh impulse was tiuis given to geological investigations ; and many 
of the most important general truths ut which we have now arrived 
in this science, have been established by discoveries to which the 
essay of Cuvier and Brongniart led the way. 

In 1817 appeared the first edition of the ' R&gne Animal/ in four 
< « ta\ () volumes, one of which was written by the celebrated naturalist 
Latreille. Tliis work gives an account of the structure and history 
of all existing and extinct races of animals: it has subsequently lieen 
enlarged. ('i!vi<'r hegun, in conjniuiion with M. Valcncieiuies, 
an extensive general work ou hsiies, which it was calculated 
would extend to twenty volumes. Eight only have ap|>eured ; 
for the emharrsssnients among the Parisian booksellers, in 1830, 
suspended the publication, and it has thus been left incomplete; 
but a great mass of materials was collected, and we may hope 
that they will yet be published. In addition to these great under- 
takings, he had been for years collecting materials for a stupen- 
dous work, a complete system of comparative amitoiny, to be illus- 
trated l»y drawings from nature, and eluetly from objects in the 
Museum at the Jardin des Plantes. Above a thousand drawings, 
many executed by his own hand, are said to have been made. Look- 
ing back to what he had already accomplished, and considering his 
health and age, for he was only in his sixty-third year, It was not 
unreasonable in him to hope to see the great edifice erected, of which 
he had laid the foundation and collected the materials. But unfor- 
tunately for the cause of science it was ordered othenvise, and there is 
something particularly touching in the last words he uttered to his 
friend the iiaron Pas(|uier, and in >^(>unds, too, scarcely articulate, from 
tlie malady which so suddenly cut short his career — *' yous ie voifez^ il 
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if a bin de thmme du Mar^ Cnou* now iUmu reneonirii eejaur lAJ 
A fhomme tbt JHmatu^ : et iant de tkote*, eependantt qui me retUUent 
d fBorel iroU ouvraget imporiana mettre aujaur, iete materiaux pre^ 
pares, tout etait dupose dans ma tete, il ne me reetait plus qua ecrire" 
" You see how it is, how different the man of Tuesday (\\ e had met 
on that day) from the man of Sunday: and so many things too 
that reniaint'd for me to <lo ! thrw itiiportant Axorks to brinj^ out, the 
materials prepared, all disposed in order iu niy head, 1 hud nothing 
left to do but to write." In four hours afterwards that wonderfully 
organized head bad become a mere mass of inaeiuible matter. 

Besides the works above enumerated, and many memmrs Id the 
transactions of the scientific bodies of Fans, he has giyen to the world, 
in four octavo voluiix s, :i History of the Progress of the Physical 
Sciences, from 1789 to 1827, which evince his genius and extensive 
erudition. The first volume is a reprint of a report which he 
presented, as Periwtu.il Secretary of the Institute, to Napoleon, in 
1808, on the Froi^ncss of the Physical Sciences from 1789 to 1807, 
In the same capacity, <luiiui^ thirty-two years, he pronounced the 
customary Eloges upon deceased members i£ tbe Institnte. Husse 
are collected in three octavo volumes, and bear witness to the versatility 
of bis genius and the extent <^ his attainments ; for whether he is 
recording the merits of a mathematician, a chemist, a botanist, a 
geologist, or the cultivator of any other department of science, he 
shows hinisclt eriually conversant with his subject. 

He lived at the .Tardin dps Phiiitos for nearly forty years, sur- 
rounded by tlie objeets which eugrosi^ed so great a pirtion of his 
thoughts, and there received every Saturday the men of science of 
Paris, and all others who risited thai capital from any part the 
world. Ptofessors and pupils met in liis rooms to listen with instruc- 
tion and delight to bis conversation, for be was accessible to all. 
Although compelled to be a very rigid economist of his time, he was 
so goodnatured and considerate, that if any per<!on who had business 
to traiisaet with him called at an unexpeeted hour, he never sent 
him away; saying, that one who lived so tar ot^' had no ri<;ht to deny 
himself. Every thing in his iiouse was so iUTinired as to secure 
economy of time : his library consisted of several apartments, and each 
great subject he attended to had a separate room allotted to it ; and he 
usually worked in the apartment belonging to tbe subject be was 
at tbe moment engaged with, so that he might be surrounded with 
his materials. His ordinary custom, when be returned fi-om attending 
public business in Paris, was to go at once to bis study, passing a few 
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minutes by tlu' way iu tlie room where his family sat ; whicli latterly 
oonnsted of Madame Cuvier and her daughter by a former mar- 
riage. He came bade when dinner was announced, usually ivith a 
book in his hand; and returned soon after dinner to his study, where 
he remained till eleven. He tlien came to Madame Cuvier's room, 
and had generally some of the liu;liter literature uf the day read 
aloud to him. Sometimes the l)ook selected was of a graver cast, 
for it is said that <luring tlie last year of his life he liad the greater 
part of Cicero read to him. His inuuner was courteous, kind, and 
encouraging: every one who took an interest in any subject with 
whieh Cuvier was familiar, felt assured that he might a{iproach him 
without fear of meeting with a cold or discouraging reception. 

He had four children, but lost them all. The last taken from him 
was a daughter, who was suddenly carried off by consumption on the 
eve of her marriage. He was most tenderly attached to her, and it 
required all the ellorts of his powerful mind to })revciit liis sinking 
under the blow. lie found distraction by intense thought on other 
subjects, but not consolation, for the wound never healed. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of May, 183*2, he opened his usual course 
at the College of France, with a particularly eloquent introductory 
lecture, full of enthusiasm in his subject to the delight of his nume- 
rous audience. As he left the room he was attacked with the first 
symptoms of the disease which was so soon to prove fatal: it was a 
paralytic seizure. He was well enough, however, to preside the next 
day at the Committee of the Council of State, l)ut that was the last 
duty he performed. He died on the following Sunday, leaving 
behind him an imperishable name, which will be held in honour iu 
the most advanced state of human learning. 
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John Ray, whom HuUer describes as the greatest botanist in the 
memory of man, and whose writings on animals are pronounced by 
Cuvier to be the foundation of all modern zooh»gy, was born on tiie 
29th of November, 1628, at Black Notley, near liraiutree, in Essex^ 
Hia fitther was & blacksmith, who svailed hiibself of the advantages of 
a free grammar school at Black Nolley to' bestow upon his son a liberal 
education. John was'deugned for hxAy Ofders and was aicoordingly 
entered at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, in his sixteenth year. He 
subsequently removed to Trinity, of which college he was elected a 
Fellow, in the same year with the celebrated Isaac Barrow. In lOol 
he was a])jK)inted Greek I^ctiin r of his college; and ul'terwards Ma- 
thematical ■Leetur»'r atid Ilniiiaiiity Reader. * 

■• In the midst of his profes.sionai occupations Ray apj)ears to have 
devoted himsdf to that ooiirse -of observalicm' of the works of nature, 
which was afterwards to constitute the business and pleasure of his 
life, and upon which his enduring reputation was to be built In 
1660 he {lublished his ' Catalogue Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam 
nascentium,' which work he states to be the result of ten years of 
research. He must, therefore, have become a naturalist in the best 
sense of the word — he must have observed as well as read — at the 
period when he was struggling for university honours, and obtaining 
them in company witli some of the most eminent persons of liis own 
day. Bef<»<e tbe publica^on of his catalogue, he had visited many 
parts of England and Wales, for the jturpose chiefly of oollectiiig 
thdr native plants ; and his Itineraries, which were finA pubtished in 
1760, under the title of' Select Remains of the learned John Ray,* show 
that he was a careful and diligent observer of eveiy matter that could 
enlarge his undrrstiuulini: and correct his taste. His principal companion 
in his favourite studies w as his triend and pupil, Francis Willughby. 
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In December, 1660, Ray wm ordaiiwd DeaeoQ and Priest *t the 
lame time. But tha chances of pfefeiment in the chureh of England, 
which lus admifable talenta and learning, as well as the purity of his 
life and the genuioe warmth of his piety, would probably have wen 
for him, were at once destroyed by his honest and inflexible resohition 
not to subscribe to tlie conditions required by the Act of Uniloi mity of 
166*2, by which divines were called upon to swear that the oath 
entitled the Solemn I^ea^ue and (Covenant was nut binding U|M>n 
those who had taken it. Hay was in consequence deprived of his 
fellowship. Hie aibetion of 1^ pupil, Willughby, relieved him from 
the embarrassment wldch might have been a consequence of this 
misfortune. The two fircnds bom this time appear to have dedicated 
themselves almost wholly to the study of natural history. They tra- 
velled upon the Continent for three years, from 1663 to 1666; and 
durinsf the remainder of Willughby's life, which unfortunately whs 
ternnnated in 1672, their time was principally €)ccup!ed in oltservations 
which had for their ohject to examine and to register the various pro- 
ductions of nature, upon some method which should obviate the dif- 
ficulty of those arbitraxy and lancilul cla^fi«»tious which bad prevailed 
up to their day. In the preface to his first botanical attempt, the 
QLtal<^e of Cambridge Plants, Ray describes the obstacles which he 
found in the execution of such a woric; — he had no guide to consult, 
and be had to form a method of arrangement, solely by his own 
safi^acitv aiifl j)atienee. At that period, as he says in his 'Wisdom of God 
in the ( TCat niti,' "fiiilerent colour, ornuiltiplicity of leaves in the flower, 
and the like accidents, were sulhcient to constitute a specific difference." 
From a oonversattoa witli Kay a hhort time before his death, Derhara 
has described tiie object whicb the two fiienda had in tiwir agreeable 
but laborious pursuits. ** These two gentlemen, finding the history of 
nature very imperfect, bad agreed between themselves, before thdr 
travels beyond sea, to reduce the several tribes of things to a method; 
and to give accurate descriptions of the several species, from a strict 
view of them." That Ray entered upon his task, however perplexing 
it mitfht be, with the enthusiastic energy of a man really in love with his 
subject, we <-annol iludht. "Willughby," says Derham, " prosecuted his 
deijign witli as great application as if be bad been to get his bread 
thereby." The good sense of Ray saw disfinetly die right path in 
such an undertaking. There is a passage in his * Wisdom cf God,* 
which beautifully exhibits his own conception of the proper character 
of a naturalist : " Let it not suffice us to be book4eamed, to read what 
others have written, and to take upon trust more falsehood than truth. 
But let us otirselves examine things as we have opportunity, fnid con- 
verse with nature as well as books. Iiet us endeavour to promote aud 
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increaae this knowledge, and niAke new disooreries ; not so much dis^ 
trusting our own parts or despuring of our own abiUtieB» as to think 
that our industry can add nothing to the invention of our ancestors, or 
correct any of their mistakes. Let us not think that the bounds 

of scieme ure lixod like Hercules' pillar>s, jitid in>i<Tihed with a tie 
p/us ultra. Ijet us not think we have done w hen we have learnt 
what they have delivered to ns. The treasures of nature are inex- 
haustible. Here is employment enou(;h for the vastest parts, the most 
indefatigable industries* the happiest opportunities, the inost prolix and 
undisturbed vacancies." It is not difficult to imagine the two frieuds 
encouraging each other in their laborious career by sentinients such as 
these; which are as worthy to be held in rem^brance now that we 
are reapinij the full advantage of their labours, and tliost* of their 
many ilhistrions successors, as in the dav^ m^Iicu naturul history was, 
for the ni(»st part, a tissue of extraviiijiint tallies and puerile conceits. 

lu 1GG7 liay vvii.s admitted a Fellow ol the Royal Society; and he 
executed, about that time, a translation into Latin of his friend Bishop 
l/Vllkins* work, on a pbilos(^»hical and universal language. In 1670 
he published the first edition of his * Caftabgue of English Plants 
and in 1672 appeared his 'Collection of English Phwerbs;* which 
he probably took up as a relaxation from liis more systematic 
pursuits. In this year he suffered the irreparable loss of hi-^ friend 
Willughhy. The history of letters presents us with few more striking 
examples of the advantjiijes to the world, us well as to the individuals 
themselves, of such a cordial union for a great object, iixe ati'ectiuu 
ii£ Bay for \nilugiiby was of the noblest kind. He became the 
guardian and tutor of his children ; and he prepared his posthumous 
woiks for publication, with additions firom his own pen, &€ which be 
elumed no credit, with a diligence and accuracy which showed that he 
considered the reputation of his friend as the most sacred of all trusts. 
In 1673, being in his forty-fifth year, Hav married. Willu!^lil)y had 
left him an annuity of £60. He liad three dan i^hters. DuriuL: the 
remainder of his long life, which reached to his 77th year, he regaled 
in or near liis native village, liviug contentedly, as a layman, upon 
very humble means, but iBdefatigably contributing to the advancement 
of natural Ustory, and directing the study of it to the highest end, — 
the proof of the wisdom and goodness c£ the great Author of Nature. 

The most celebrated of Ray's botanical publications is bis ' Synopsis 
Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum.' Sir James Smith, in a memoir 
of Ray, in Rees's Encyclo|>a'dia, declares tlmt of all the Kystematical and 
practical Floras of any conntry, the second etlition of Ray's Synopsis is 
the most perfect. The same writer, iu the Transactions of the linnean 
Society, vol. iv., says of this Synopsis, " he examined every plant 
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recorded in Ids irork, tmd even gatheted most of them himBdf. He 
investigftted their synonyms witib consummate accuracy ; and if the 

clearness and prcci^ioti of other authors had equalled his, he wouhl 
scarcely have coniinitted an error." JRay's ' Methodus Plantarum Nova,* 
first published in l(i>s2, hu.s been superseded by otlier systems ; but 
the accuracy of li is observations, the precision of bis binguai^'e, and the 
clearness of his general vieu s, ttMKhMl greatly to the advancement of 
botanical science. His ' Histuria Plautjiruiu,' in three vols, folio, a 
▼ast oompilatioD, including all the botanical knowledge of his day, is 
still in use, as a book of lefinence, 1^ tlMwe vho especially devote 
themselves to this study. 

The aook)gical worht of Ray have had a more direct and permanent 
influence upon the advancement of natural history, than his botanical. 
Amongst his zoological prodiietions, tlie l»est autluuities are agreed 
that we ought to include t!ip greater part of tliose edited by him as the 
posthumous works of hit; tru nd \\'ilhiijld)y. Tht y are conceived upon 
the same principle as his own History of Plants, and arc arranged upon 
a nearfy similar plan ; whilst the style of each is undoubtedly the same. 
In the original division of their great subject, Ray had diosen the 
vegetable kingdom, and Willughby the animal; and Ray, therefore, 
may have felt himself compelled to for^ some of his own proper 
claims, that he might raise a complete monument to the memory of his 
friend. The Ornitholoi!:)' appeared in 1676 ; the History of Fishes in 
1(>86. Rjiy, however, j)re[)ared several very important zooloj^ical works, 
of his entire claims to which there can be no doubt. Tlie cliief of 
tliese are, ' Synopsis methodica animalium quadrupedum et serjxiutini 
generis,' 1693, which he published during his life ; ' Synopsis me* 
thodica avium,' and ' Synopsis methodica pisdum,' edited by Derham, 
and published in 1713; and ' Historia insectorum,' printed at the 
expense of the Royal Society, in 1710. " The peculiar character of the 
zoological works of Ray," says Cuvier, " consists in clearer and more 
riijorons methods than thme of any of bis predecessors, and applied 
with more constancy and precision. The divisions which he has in- 
troduced into the clas.ses of quadrupeds and birds have been lollon ed l)y 
the English naturalists, almost to our own day; and one finds very evi- 
dent traces of his system of birds in liinneeus, in Brisson, in Buffon, 
and in all the authors who are occupied with this class €it animals. The 
Ornithology of Salerne is litde more than a translation from the 
Synopsis ; and BufTon has extracted from Willughby almost all the 
anatomical part of bis History of Birds. l)au])enton and Ilany have 
translated the History of Fishes, in threat j»art, for their Dictionary of 
Ichthyology, in the' Encyclopedic Metliodiqne.' 

' The Wisdom of God in the Creation ' i.s the %vork upon which the 
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popular fame of Hay most desenredty rests. It is a l>ouk which perhaps 
more than any other in our language unites the precision of science to 
the warmth of devotion. It is <lolightful to see the anlour wilh wliich 
this t,'()()(l in.ui (h'dii'utfd hiiii.scU' to tin* ohjiervation oi i;;iiu: r mtering 
into Ills views of aiiofli»'r state of exisitiice, when our l^ii i\\ KmI^m' sii;ill 
be made perfect, autl the dim light witli which we grope amidst tlie 
beautiful and wondrous objects by which we are surrounded, shall 
brighten into complete day. " It is not likely/* says he, '* that eternal 
life shall be a torpid and inactive state, or that it shall oonsnt only in 
an uninterrupted and endless act of love ; die other faculties shall be 
employed as well as the will, in actions suitable to, and perfective of 
their natures: especially the understand! ni^, the supreme faculty of the 
soul, wiiich chiefly differs in us from brute lioasts, and makes us 
capable of virtue and vice, of rewards and puiiislmients, shall be busied 
and employed in cuuteni plating the works of (Jod, and observing the 
divine art and wisdom manifested in the structure and composition of 
tiim; and reflecting upn their Great Architect the praise and glory 
due to him. Then shall we clearly see, to our great satisfaction and 
admiration, the ends and uses of those things, which here were either 
too subtle for us to penetrate and discover, or too remote and unaccessible 
for us to come to any distinct view of, viz. the planets and fixed stars ; 
those illustrious Itodios, wliosc conti-nts and inhabitants, whose stores 
and furniture we have liere so louijingj a desire to know, as also tlieir 
mutual subserviency to each other. iSiow the uiiiid of man being not 
capable at once to advert to more than one thing, a particular view and 
examination of such an innumerable number of vast bodies, and the 
great multitude of species, both of animate and inanimate beings, which 
eadi of them contains, will uiTord matter enough to exercise and employ 
our minds, I do not say to all eternity, but to many ages, should we 
do nothing else *." 

In a<l(btioii to his ' \^'^isdom of God,' Ray published three * Physico- 
Theologicul Discourses, concerning the Chaos, Delude, and Dissolution 
of the World.' " This last presents to us," to use the w ords of Cuvier, 
" a system of geology as plausible as any of those which had appeared 
at this epoch, or for a long time afterwards.*' He also printed a work 
expressly of a theological character, ' A Persuasive to a Holy life.' 

Ray died on the 17th January, 1705, at his native place of Black 
Notley, whither he had retired, at Midsummer, 1679, as he himself 
expressed, ** for the short pittancr of time he had yet to live in this 
world." His memory has been done justice to by his countrymen. 
A most interesting commemoration of him was held in L/ondon, on the 
"A'iiih Nov., Ib28, being the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
* Wiftdom ofGud iu Uie Creation, p. 1U9, fifth edition. 
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James Cook was born October 27, 1728, at Martou, a village i]i..1lie 
North Riding uf Yorkshire^ near Stockton^upon^Tees. His parents, 
whowefe farm-Mrvaiits, ojf gQod esteem in thdr nmk of-life, uppren- 
tioed lun»wlieii not thirteen' yeers'of age to a-hiiberilasher at the fidiing 

town of Staith, near Whitby. The employment proved ill siiited to 
his taste ; and he soon quitted it, aod-bound himself to a shiprowner at 
Whitby. In course of time he became mate of one of his tiiaster's 
vessels in the coal trade ; that best of schools for jtractical seainanslii]). 

In the spring of 1755 he was lyini^ in the Tlianies, w hen war was 
declared between England and France, and a hot press for seamen 
ensued;-: 'He Tolunteefed to'ssrve on hoard the Eagle frigate, : com- 
manded- by Captun/ afterwards Sir Hugh'PaUiser, and soim won the 
esteem of his ^iffioen. hy his diUgenoe and activity. In May, 1759, he 
was promoted to be master of the Mercury, in which he was present 
at the celebrated siege of Quebec. At the recommendation of Captain 
Palliser, he was employed to take soundins^s of the river St. Lawrence, 
oj)posite to, and preparatory to an attack on tin- French fortified camp ; 
and in this hazardous service he manifested so much sagacity and reso- 
lution, that he was afterwards ordered to survey tlie river below Quebec. 
The aeeurate chart, wUch was published as the lesidt of his labours, 
furnishes a most satisfactory proof of Cooke's natural talents and steady 
industry ; foe he could have derived little aid in such pursuits from 
die habits of his early fife. In the autumn he was removed into the 
Northumberland mank)f-war, stationed at Halifax, in Nova Scotia ; 
and he employed his leisure during the long winter in making up for 
the defects of his education, which had been merely such as a village 
school could supply. He now read Euclid for the first time, and 
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applied bimsdf to study those brancbes of sciencej which promised 
to be most useful in his profession. Towards the end of 1762 he 
returned to Eoglinul, anfl married ; l>ut in 1763 he again went out to 
make a survey of Newfoundland. In 1764, his steady friend. Sir 

Huijli Pnlliser. beinj,' apjNjinted Governor of NcM'foundland, Cook ivas 
made Muritie Surveyor of Newfoundland and IjHliradt)r. He held this 
office nearly four years, and bis charts ot" ihone coasts remain in use up 
to this day. 

In 1767 Govemmeat determined, at the request of the Royal 
Society, to send out astronomers to the South Padfic Ocean to observe 
the transit of Venus across the sun's disc. Gbok*s able discharge of 
his duties at Newfoundland, and the skill with which he obsenred an 
eelipee of tlie sun there, pointed him out to Mr. Stephens, Secretary to 
the Admiralty, hs a propf»r person to conduet the ex|>edition : and 
at thut gentleman's recomnieiidation, hacked hy Hiii^h Palliser, 
he was selected for this purpose, and raised to the rank ( t Lieutenant. 
He sailed from Plymouth, August 23, 1708, in the iludeuvour, of 
three hundred and seventy tons, accompanied by Mr. Green as astro* 
nomer, and by Mr. Banks. Passing round Gape Horn, they anchored, 
April 11, 1769, at Otaheite, or Tahiti, as it is named by the latest 
visitors, which had been discovered by Captain Wallis, and was now 
selected as a proper place to observe the transit. As it was necessary 
to remain some time on the island, and highly expedient to be on 
gfMxl terms Avith the natives, Lieutenant Cook used much precaution 
to plact; tiic traffic between them uihI the stranirers on an equitable 
footing; and to prevent the Muiitun injuries \ihich the sense t»f 
superior power, and an unjust contempt, too often induce Europeans 
to inflict upon the rude inliAbitantB <^ newly-ducovered regions. And 
we may here mention, as one of the good points of Cook's chaiacter, 
that he always showed a serupulous regard to the rights of properly, 
taking no articles from the natives except on fur terms of gift or 
barter ; and that he had a tender regard for human life, not only 
avoiding to use our deadly weapons, as discoverers have too often 
done, in reveni^e for petty depredations, harmless insidts, and con- 
teinptihh^ attacks, hnl evei) restraining a natural cuiiosity, where the 
indulgence of it seemed likely tu shock prejudices, or to lead to 
colfision and bhxiddied. Tb» inhabitants of Otaheite are a gentle 
race, and no serious misunderstandings occurred between diem and 
their visitors. The transit was Batts&ctorily observed June 3; and, 
July 13, the Endeavour resumed her voyage, pursuant to Cook's 
instructions, which were to prosecute his discoveries in the Southern 
Ocean, after the astronomical purposes of the expedition had been 
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fulfilled. He cruised a month unong the then uaknowii group of 
the Society Islands, and afterwards proceeded in search of the Terra 
Aiistralis, the great southern continent* so long supposed hy geogra* 
phers to exist, as a necessary counterpoise to the extensive continents of 
the northern hemisphere. Land was seen October 6, displaying lofty 
ranges of mountains ; and it was generally supposed that the long 
wished for discovery was made. It proved, however, to l>e New Zea- 
land, unvii^ited by Europeans since Tasman first Hjjprouclu d it^ shores, 
in 1642. Cook spent six months iu circumnavigating this country, uiid 
ascertained that it consisted of two large islands. Max«k 31, 1770, he 
commenced Ins voyage home; He directed his course along the eastern 
coast of New Holland, then quite unknown ; laid down a chart of it 
through nearly its whole extent ; and took every opportunity to increase 
our stock of knowledge in natural history, as well as geographical 
ficienee. For more than 1300 miles he had safely navigated this most 
dangerous shore, where the sharj) coral reefs rise iike a wall to the 
surface of the water, when, on the night oi June 10, the ship suddenly 
struck. She was found to be aground on a coral reef, which rose 
around her to within a few feet of the surfeoe. Though ligbtmed 
immediately by every possible means, two tides elupsed before she 
could be got o^^ ; and then with so much injury to her bottom, that 
she could only be kept afloat by working three pumps night and day. 
When the men were all btit worn out by tins labour, a midshipman 
suggested the expedient oi'J'oiIi<^hi<r the ship, or passing a sail charged 
with oakum, and other loose materials, inuK^r her keel : which suc- 
ceeded so well, that the leak was theu kept under by a single pump; 
and the navigators proceeded in comparative security till the 1 4th, 
when a harbour was discovered, afterwards named Ei^eavonr River, 
suitable for making the necessary repairs. It was then found that a 
large fragment of coral rock had stuck in the ship's bdtom, so as in 
great measure to close the leak, which must otherwise have admitted 
a body of water sufficient to set the pum])s at defiance. To this provi- 
dential occurrence they owed their safety; for, had the ship foundered, 
the boats could not have contained tlie whole crew. Among many 
dant;ers, Cook pursued his course through that intricate tract of reefs 
and islands, which he named the Labyrinth, to the northern point of 
New Holland : and having now explored the whole eastern coast, from 
lat 38f* to l(f SC, he took possessbn of it by the name of New South 
Wales. He then made sail for New Guinea, having proved that New 
Guinea and New Hidland are separate islands, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Batavia, which l|e reached October 9. Here they obtained 
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refineshments and repaired the ship, which was found to be in a most 
perilous state : but these advantages were dearly bought by a sojourn in 
that pestilential place. Seven persons died at J3utavia, and twenty-three 
mure during the voyair^' to the Cape. June 12, 1771, tlie Endeavour 
dropped anchor in tlie Downs, and terminated her long and adventurous 
voyage. 

The maniier in which lieutenant Gook had perfiwrned his task gave 
perfect satisfaction, and he was promoted to the rank of Commander. 
The public curiosity was strongly roused to know the particulars of 

his adventures; and it was gratified hy an account of the several expe- 
ditious to the Southern Ocean, commanded by Byron* Wallis, and 
Cook, composed by Y)r. Ilawkesworth from the original materials, and 
illustrated hy eharts and plates, engraved at the pxpeiise of Govern- 
ment. ( 'ot)k coinniuuicated to the Royal Society uu Account of the 
flowing of tlie Tides in the South Sea,* published in tlieir Transactions, 
vol. Ixii. His voyage had proved two things : first, that neither New 
Zealand or New Holland were parts of die great southern continent, 
supposing it to e»st; secondly, that no such continent could exist to 
the nortbwai I ol' 10^ S. lat. He had not, however, ascertained its 
non-existence in higher latitudes, nor did it enter into his comnusaion 
to do so. No\v, however, it was resohed to send out a second expe- 
dition, to aseertain this point, under the command of l-irn m ho had so 
ably conducted the former one. Two shi])s were litted out with 
every thing conducive to the health and comfort of the voyagers : the 
Resolution, of four hundred and sixty tons, and a smaller vessel, the 
Adventure, Captain Furneaux; which, however, was separated from 
her consort early in the second year of the voyage. They sailed from 
Plymouth, July 13, 1772. Captain Cook's instructions were, to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe in high southern latitudes, prosecuting his 
discoveries as near to the South Pole as possible, using every exertion 
to fall in with the supposed continent, or any islands which might 
exist iu those uiiknow n seas ; and endeavouring, hy all proper means, 
tu cultivate a frieudbhip and alliance with the inhabitants. The expe- 
dition left the Cape of Good Hope Nov. 22, and cruised, for near four 
months, between the Cape and New Zealand, from E. long. 20P to 
17(f , their extreme point to the southward being lat 67* Id'. Having 
satisfied himself that no land of great extent could exist between 
these longitudes^ to the northward of 60^ S. lat.. Cook made sail for 
New Zealand, to refresh his crew, and reached it March 26, 1773. 
The wiTiter months, corres|<onding to our midsummer, he spent at 
the Society Islands ; and returning to New Zealand, be again sailed. 
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November 26, in quest of a sautiieni ocwtiiieiit, iodiiiiuig hie course to 
the east. He first fell in with ice in lat. ^ IC, W. long. 172?, and 
continued to steer S.E. to lat 67^ 31', W. long. 143* 54^ when, finding 

it ini])08sible at that time to get farther south, he returned northwards, 
as far as lat. 50°, that he might be certain that no extensive country 
had be«ni left iu that direction. January 1774, he again shaped 
Ms course soutliward, and on the 30th rem In d his extreme point of 
s-nutliijig, lat. 71° 10', W. long. 106*^ 54'. Here iie was stopped by ice, 
wiiicii it wvLS the general opinion might extend to the Pole, or join 
flome lend to whick it had been fixed from the earHest time. Returning 
northwards, during the winter months he traversed nearly the whole 
extent of die Pacific Ocean between the tropics, visiting Esster 
Island, the Marquesas, the Society and Friendly Islands, the New 
Hebrides, and another island, the largest yet discovered in the Pacific^ 
except those of New Zealand, which he called New Caledonia. He 
then returned t(» Neiv Zealand, and Iniviiitj ]»assed three weeks in 
friendly intercourse with tlie natives, t(K)lv his departure, November 10. 
Having cruised in various latitudes between 43'' and 56°, a portion of 
the ocean which be Imd not yet explored, and being in W. long. 
138" 56', he determined to steer direct for the westenn entrance of 
the Straits of Msgellan, and thence, along Tierra del Fuego, to the 
Straits of lie Maire. December 39 he passed Cape Horn, and 
re-entered the Atlantic Ocean, and standing souttward, discovered 
Sandwich Laud, a desolate coast, the extreme point of which he named 
tlie Southern Thule, lat, 59^ 13', as the most southern land that had 
then been discovered. Ijater navigators have found land nearer to the 
Pole. *• I concluded," Captain Cook observes, " that Sanduich Land 
was either a group oi islands, or else a point of the continent, for I 
firmly believe that there is a tract of land near the Pole, which is the 
source of most of the Ice which is spread over this vast southern ocean. 
I also think it probahle that it extends farthest to the north, opposite 
the Southern Atlantic and Indian Oceans, because ice was always 
found by us farther to the north in these oceans than any n here else." 
Having now encompassed tlie globe in a high latitude, and thinking it 
impossible to prosecute further researches in those tempestuous seas 
with a worn-out shij>, and nearly exhausted provi«?ions, Cook made sail 
for the Cape; and arrived there March 22, 1774, having sailed JO,* 00 
leagues since he had left it, without so much injury to the ship as 
springing a mast or yard. July dO he anchored at Spithead. 

He was received in England with high applause, posted, and made a 
Captain of Greenwich Hospital. On this occasion he published his 
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own Journal, illustrated by maps and engraTings; and tlie compo- 
sition, unprel (Midi ngy but clear and manly, does honour to one whose 
education hud been so rude. Being elected Fdlow oS the Royal 

Society, lu- contributed two papers to their Transactions, published in 
vol. Ixvi., one relating to the tides in the South Seas, the other contain- 
ing an account of the methods vvliich he had taken to preserve the health 
of his sliip's crew. The ravages of scurvy are now no much checked, 
that few know from experience how dreadfully earlier navigators suf- 
fered from that disease. It is one of Cook's peculiar merits* that he 
attended to the health of his seamen with such eminent success, that 
during this long and painful voyage, not one man died of scurvy. 
Four only died, out of a hundred and twelve persons on Yjoard the 
Resolution, and of these liut one was carried ofT by disease. That this 
was, in a i^reat dei^ree, the merit of the faptain, is proved by the 
Adventure liaving suli'ered much more, thuugli titted out exactly in 
the same way. Sailors usually dislike changes in their mode of life ; 
and it required judgment and perseverance to induce them to adopt a 
healthy regimen. Cook, however, succeeded in reoonciling them to his 
innovations; of the utility of which they were perfectly convinced, long 
])eibre the end of the voyage. The means which he used will be found 
fiiUy detailed in his paper, which was honoured by the Sodely with 
the gold medal : those on which he chiefly relied were a large supply 
of antiscorbutic stores, as malt, sour krout, and portable broth; the 
enforcement of a vegetable diet, whenever vegetables could be procured ; 
aiid great care not to expose the crew unnecessarily to the weather, 
and to keep their persons, their clothes, and their berths, clean, dry, 
and well aired. Cook was j ustly proud of his success in tins respect, and 
he dosed the account of his second voyage with words which show the 
humanity and modesty of his temper. *' Whatever may be the public 
judgment about other matters, it is with real satisfaction, and without 
claiming any other merit but that of attention to my duty, that I can 
conclude this account ^vith an observation, which facts enable me to 
make, that our haviui^ discovered the possibility of preserving health 
among a numerous ship s company for such a length of time, in such 
varieties of climate, and amid such continued hardships and fatigues, 
will make this voyage remarkable, in the opinion of every benevolent 
person, when the ^putes about the southern continent shall have 
ceased to engage the attention and to divide tiie Judgment of philo- 
sophers." 

Another geographical question, of still greater interest, engaged the 
attention of the nation at this time ; the practicability of a north-east 
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passage to China and the Indies. During Cook's abseooe* one expe- 
dition had been sent out, under Captain Phipps ; it was now deter- 
iiini»'<I to send out a second, reversing the usual order, and tr\ini; 
U) tmd a passage from the Pacific into the Atlantic Ocean. Cook 
volunteered to quit his weil-eamed repose, and lake tiie direction of 
this enterprise ; and the offer was gladly accepted. He ivaa directed to 
proceed, by tbe Cape of Good Hope, to New Zealand, thence through 
the chain of islands scattered along the tropics, which he had already 
visited. This done, he was to proceed northward, with all dispatch, to 
the latitude of 65**, and to direct his attention to the discovery of a 
passage into the Atlantic ; and by the extension of an existing Act of 
Parliament, the ship's company, if successful, were entitled to a reward 
of £20,()0(). With a most praisewortliy benevolence, the ships were 
charged with cattle, sheep, and other useful uuiuialii, tu be left, and 
naturalized, if possible, in New Zealand, Otaheite, and other islands. 
The Resolution and Discovery were fitted out for the voyage, with 
every attention to the health and comfort of their crews. They sailed 
from Plymouth July 12, 1776, and touching at New Zealand, reached 
the Friendly Islands so late in the spring of 1777, that Captain Cook 
thought it impossible to visit the Polar 8eas to any purpose that year. 
He therefor*' spent the whole summer iji tliis part of tlie ocean, where 
fresh provisions were abundant ; and his men were relieved from tlie 
hardships and sickue^iies commonly incident to a long voyage, while, at 
the same time, the ship's stores were economized. He remained there- 
fore near three months among the Friendly Islands, using all means of 
adding to the geographical knowledge of this intricate archipelago, 
and acquiring information relative to the natural history of the country, 
and the maonera of the inhabitants, with whom an uninterrupted 
friendship was maintainerl. July 17, Cook pursued his course to the 
Society Islands. Botli hrre and at the Friendly Islands, especially at 
Otaheite, he left a nuiulier of European animals ; and tli ' prudence, as 
well as i»enevolence, of this conduct, is evinced by the valuable supplies 
which whalers and other navigators of tlie southern seas have since 
drawn from tiiem. Early in December he took a final leave of these 
regions ; and, January 18, 1778, came in sight of an unknown group, 
to which he gave the name of Sandwich Islands. March 7, the west 
coast of North America was seen ; and after spending a month in 
executing necessary repairs in Nootka Sound, the voyagers advanced 
to the Al'^utiaii Tslaiuls, and up Jieliriiii^'s Strait. Herf Cook ascer- 
tained the coiitlin Ills ot Asia and America to be only thirteen leagues 
apart; and laid down the position of the most westerly point of America, 
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just without the Arctic Ckde, whieh he named Cape Prince of Wales. 
August 18 he reached lat l(f 44'» W. long, about 162^, his extreme 
point, and continued to traverse those firozen regions till August 29, 

when, the ice being daily increasing, it was time to seek ii more genial 
climate. Hut befnrp jM'ooeefliug to the south, he eniploye'l some lime 
in examining liie coasts <»f Asia and America, and touiul rea.s<)ii to 
admire the correctueKH of Behring, the discoverer of the strait wliich 
bears that name. He passed the winter at the Sandwich IsUnds, 
intending to return northward early enough to reach Kamtachatka by 
the mickUe of May in the ensuing year. 

During this second visit' was discovered the island of Owhyhee* the 
largest and most important of the group, at which the strangers were 
received with tmusual generosity and confidence. Near ten weeks 
were spent in sftilinL' roimd it, Avithout hdv serious disagreement 
arising with tiie natives ; and Cook ceased to regret that he hud uii 
yet failed iu meeting with a northern passage home. It is remarkable 
that his Journal concludes with the following words : ** To this dis- 
appointment we owed our having it in our power to revisit the Sand- 
wich Islands, and to enridi our voyage with a discovery, which though 
the last, seemed in many respects to be the most impwtant that had 
hitherto been made hy Europeans, throughout the extent of the 
Pacific Ocean." 

This island, which he h:tfl rejoiced so much to see, was the spot 
u liere our great navigator's iiie was jtrematurely closed. We have the 
testimony of an eye-witness to his own belief, that no premeditated 
and treacherous assault had been phmned ; but that the fatal affray 
was one of those accidents which human foresight cannot al^^ ays 
pcevmt. The natives of these, as of all the South Sea IsUnds, were 
much addicted to stealing the new and tempting articles presented to 
tlwir view ; a fault for which Captain Cook, with the benevolence 
usually displayed in his dealings with them, luis offered ii charitable 
and sensible apology. But on the night of February 13, one of the 
shi|)'s boats was stolen. To recover this was a matter of iiii|Kf[ t;nu e; 
and Cook went on shore, guarded only by a small uuaibcr oi niariues, 
hoping by amicable means to gain {iossession <rf* the person of the king 
of the district, which he had always found the most effectual method 
of regaining stolen articles. Tlie Idng consented to go on board the 
Resolution; but a crowd collected, and indications of alarm and 
hostility gradually increased, until blows were made at Captain Cook, 
and he was obliged to fire in self-defence A shower of stones was 
then discharged at the marines, who returned it with a volley, and 
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this drew on the fire of the boats* ciews. Cook turned round to stop 

the firing, and order the boats to come dose in to shore; but a rush 
had been made on the marines as soon as their musketa were dis- 
chHrcrpd, and they were dri\'en into tlie water, where four were killed, 
tlir rest ei»cupingto the Ijodts. Cook was tiie last person left on shore ; 
and he was making (or the pinnaee, when an Indian came heliind 
him and struck him with a club, lie sunk on oim kuee, and ub he 
rose was stabbed by another Indian in the neek. He fell into shallow 
water within five or six yards of one of the boats ; but there all was 
eonfiision, and no united effort was made to save him. He struggled 
vigorously, but was overcome by numbers ; and at last was struck 
down, not to rise again. His body* with the other slain, was aban- 
doned to the natives, and though every exertion was subsequently made, 
notliing more than tlie bones, and not all of them, were recovered. 
These were committed to the deep with military honours ; honoured 
more higldy by the uul'eigaed sorrow of those who sailed uuder ids 
eonmand. 

Captain Clerke, of the Discovery, sueceeded to the command of the 
expedition, and returned in the ensuing summer to the Pokr Seas ; 
but lie was unable to advance so far as in the former year. The chief 
object of the voyage therefore failed. The ships returned along the 
coast of Kamtschatka to Japan and China, and reached England in 
October, 1780. (■aj)tain Gierke died of consumption in his second 
visit to the Fcdar Seas, and Lieutenant Kint; k ceeded to the Dis- 
covery, whose name is honourably associated witn tiiut of his great 
commander, in consequence of his having continued the account of 
the voyage, from the period at whidk Cook*B Journal ends. He has 
borne testimony to Cook's virtues in the following terms : — 

" The constitution of his body was robust, inured to labour, and 
capable of undergoii^ the severest hardships. His stomach bore 
without diflicnlty the coarsest and most ungrateful food. Great was 
the indiftV'rcuce with which lie submitted to every kind of self-denial. 
The (puilities of his mind were of tlie same hardy, vigorous kind with 
those of his body. His understanding was strong and perspicacious. 
His judgment, in wliatever related to the services he was engaged in, 
quicjk and sure. His designs were bold and manly ; and both in the 
conception, and in the mode of execution, bore evident marks of a great 
original genius. His courage was cool and determined, and acoom- 
I)anied with an admirable presence of mind in the moment of danger. 
Mis temper mie^ht, perhaps, have been justly blamed as subjeet to hasti- 
ness and passion, had not these been disarmed by a disposition the most 
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benevolent and humuie. Such were the outfines of Captain Cookv 

character; hut its most distini,aiis]iing feature was that unremitting 
j>prsoverauce in the pursuit of his object, which was not ool}' superior 
to tlu' opposition of dangers, and the pressure of h.inlships, Imt even 
exempt from the want of ordinary relaxation. During the long and 
tedious voyages in which he was engaged, his eagerness and activity 
were never in the least abated. No incidental temptation could detain 
him for a moment : even those intervals of recreation which sometimes 
unavoidably occurred, and were looked for by us with a Icmging, that 
persons who have exprrieneed the fatigues of service will readily 
excuse, were submitted to by him with a certain impatience, m henever 
they could not be employed in making a farther provision for the more 
elfectuul prosecution of his desicfns." 

• The life of Captain Cook is, in eiTect, the history of his voyages, and 
will best be found in the accounts of those works. But the memoir by 
Dr. Kippis. the whole of which is printed in the Biographia Britannica, 
is more adapted for general use. SamwelFs Narrative of the Death 
of GaptMn Cook conttdns the fullest account of that lamentable event 
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Anne Robert James Turgot was torn at Paris May 10, 1727. 
He was descended from oue of the oldest aud most noble ikniilies 
of Normandy. ' • •' •• • 

Target's^ duldhood was' passed tinder the superintendtaoe i^'an 
injudicious: mother/ whose idPection for her son seems to' have heen 
much lessened in consequence of his shy and awkward manniers Ijefore 
strangers. His father, on the contrary, Mas a man of sense and 
humanity. He was Provost of the Corpoi ;iti(m of Merchants, an 
office which he long filled with descrv.-d j»oj)uliinty. He livcfl till 
1750, and by his example as w ell as by his preeejils exerted no siiKill 
influence over the character of his son. If Turgot's reserved and 
silent manners are to be attributed to the one paCrent, the upright- 
ness, benevolence, and boldness of hir conduct' may perhaps in' an 
equal degree be. ascribed to the other. At an early age he was' sent 
to the school of Iiouis le Grand, where he had little opportunity of 
making progress ; for the master though a kind-hearted man, was not 
in other respects peculiarly qualified for his station. He afterwards 
went to the school of Plessis. Here he was more fortunate in meeting 
with two professors of su])erior abilities, (luerin and Sigorj^ne; the 
latter honourably distinguished as being the first member of the uni- 
versities of France, who introduced the Newtonian philosophy into 
the schools. Under theur tuition, assisted by his own unremitting 
aanduity, Turgot advanced rapidly, and the pupil soon acquired the 
respect and friendship of his teachers. 

It was the custom in France, during the period of Turgot's b(^* 
hood, that parents should decide upon the profession to which their 
children should be educated, even from the cradle ; little voice in this 
most important ([uestion being allowed to those who were most deeply 
interested in it. Turgot was the youngest of three sons ; of whom 
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the eldest was destined to the magistmcy, the second to the arnn , 
the third, the subject of this ineinoir, was set apart for the church. 
The premature deteiiniiiHtioa of his parents beemed amply justHied as 
his character was gradually developed. Great simplicity of niauuer, 
peDBiTeneaa of mind, extreme diffidence and reserve a distagte to dinn^ 
pation of any kind, habits of intense itpplication, and an ardent Uyre of 
knowledge, were his prominent qualities, and well suited to the eoele- 
siastical life. Nevertheless he had hardly reached the age of reflection, 
and become capable of appreciating the objects of ambition, which, 
from the political consideration in which his family was liehl, he 
mi^ht reasonably aspire to, before he resolved to sacrifir»» all to an 
unfettered conscience; and to follow that path in whicli he ihought he 
could be most useful to his fellow-citizens and mauivind. Deeply 
impressed hoiire?er with a sense of what was due to the feelings of his 
parents, he wiuted till a favourable opportunity should occur to disclose 
his secret determination ; and was in the mean time, at the age of 
twettty-<me, admitted to the establishment of the Sorbonne, as a student 
of theology. Here he remained two years ; prosecuting his studies with 
vigour, but without confining them to a profession which he had resolved 
not to follow. Nothing seemed too vast to discourage him, or too trifling 
to escape his notice. IVIathematics and natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
logic, morals, legislatioa and law; history, belles iettres, i>oetry, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, together with most of the modern languages, entered 
into the oomprehensire catalogue of his pursuits. So great an activity 
of mind, joined to a memory so retentive that he could iqieat two 
hundred lines of verse after hearing them read twice, and sometimes 
only once, stored his mind with an extent and variety of knowledge 
unusual at his, or indeed at any age. After taking his degree, and 
being elected Prior of the establishment, he could no lonjjer conceal 
his intention of relimjuishiug the profession of the church. His 
friends and associates, amongst others the Alibes lion, Morellet, and 
de Brienne, remonstrated with him iu vain ou his detcrmuiation. 
*• Follow the advice," he replied, " which you offer, since you are 
able to do so: for my own part, it is impossible for me to wear a 
mask all my life." 

He had detemmied to pursue his fortune in die eivil wtrnat of 
the state ; and his father's death obviated the difficulties which mi^t 
have embarrassed him in carrying his resolution into effect. He 
obtained the office of Procnrcur du Roi as a first step in his new 
career, and soon after that of Master of Reqnests. In this situation 
he had to make several reports, and to deliver them vivd voce before 
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Hht King. Awifa of bii extniiie dUMmee, lie reidved to ooun- 
tefact it by wrtting out and revmag his tpeech with great atten- 
tion. He did so; nothing wm omitted, and yet the eubject was 
summed up with such severe conciseness as greatly to fatigue the 
patience of his hearers. Some of them, complimenting him on his 
performflnee, at the snme timp criticisfd its lenirth. " Tlie next 
time," they luhled, " try to aliridge what you have to say." Turj^ot, 
who knew that it was impossible to have abridged more, learnt 
by this remark that iie had abridged too much ; and on tiie next 
oeeasion, profiting by his singularly accj^uired knowledge, he developed 
fais faets at length, repeated his arguments, and recaptuJated all that he 
bad urged ; and in doing so, fixed without fatiguing the attention of 
htt audience. When he had finished, the same friends, as he expected, 
congratuhited him wuriuly on having corrected his former defect, 
saying, " This tiuie you have told us a great deal and you have been 
very brief." 

In 1761 he was made latendant of Limoges; and on his appoint- 
ment Voltaire wrote to him, saying, " I have lately learut from one 
of your coUeagues that an Intendant can do nothing but mischief : 
you, I trust, will prove that he can do much good." These antici- 
pations were fully realized* The inhabitants of his province, over- 
burthened at all times by the oppressive imposts of the Taille, the 
Corvte, and the Militia service, were then suffering under the added 
pressure of three successive years of scarcity. The TaiV/ewas in the 
nature of a land-tax : which fell upon the landlords in those part? nf 
the country which were cultivated by farmers; but princi])ally upon the 
labourers themselves, wherever the Metayer system wai> in force, as 
in Limousin. A more equal distribution of thb tax, and an improved 
method of collection, relieved the peasant from the great injustice of 
the burden. The Corvee was an obligation to furnish labour in kind, 
twice every year, for the construction and repair of public roads ; for 
which the peasantry received no remuneratitm. Turgot proposed 
that this task should for the future be executed by hired labourers, 
Avhose wages were to be paid hy a rate levied upon the districts 
adjacent to the road. The evils ol the Militia service were obviated 
in a tiimilur way ; and the people who had received their new Intendant 
with suspicion, as only a new specimen of thdr former oppressors, 
now looked upon him as a benefactor and a friend. Nevertheless 
his popularity could not overcome all prejudices ; and when be 
endeavoured to mitigate the evils occasioned by the late scarcity, 
hy introducing a free traffic in grain, both the magistrates and the 
peasantry did all in their power to counteract his wise and bene- 
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volent exertions. In spite of his new regulations, supported by a clear 
explanation of the grounds upon which they rested, the land-owners and 
corn-merchants could not trans|M)rt their grain to those places where 

the price was liighest, the want therefore most urgent, and the supply 
most l)en(»ficial, without exposing their persons to insults, and their 
property to the pilla^'c of the people, as well as to the local taxes 
imposed by the niagibtrates. Tnr<jot lost no time in addressing!; a 
circular to the proper officers, in u hich ite urged them, by the pleas 
both of reason and authority, to put in force the laws, and check 
the popular irritation. He showed that the diflference of weather 
often produces an abundant harvest in some districts, and a defici^t 
one in others ; and that the only effectual way of relieving the neces- 
sary distress in the latter, is to permit the free transjwrt of the 
surplus produce of the former : ilint if one town were to arrogate the 
riglit of prohibiting the trnusit or export of i^rain, other towns would 
justly pretend to the sainc j)rivile^e ; and that what might be felt 
Hb u beuetit to the inhabitants of one spot in a year of external 
scarcity, would be deprecated by the same persons as a curse in a 
year of internal famine. The clearness and conciliatory tone with 
which the principle of the freedom of trade was hiid down, produced 
the desired effect ; and the writer had the satisfaction of seeing the 
wants of the people 8U}>plied, without recurring to the demoralising 
expedient of iudiscriminate charity. 

Soon after the success of this experiment, the Minister of Finance 
consulted the Intendants of the kingdom upon the laws relating to 
the connnerce of grain. Turgot wrote seven letters in answer, in 
which he developed at length his views on the subject of free trade ; 
and not long after he composed an essay on the Formation- of 
Wealth, which, as his celebrated bii^ptapher Condorcet observes, may 
be considered as the germ of Smitii's Wealth of Nations. 

These unremitting exertions, joined to views so jtttt and at that 
time so original, attracted the attention of the public ; and on the death 
of Louis XV. Turcot was called to the first offices of the state, as the 
onlv man who >( riiied likely to restore the failing crerlit of the nation, 
<lo iusti(*e to tliC peopie, and prevent those political troui)lL's which did 
in fact ensue, and ended in confiscation and bloodshed. He undertook 
the dtfkult task with cheerfulness, but not without some misgivings. 
Tlie aristocracy and the court could not long remain favourable to a 
minister who would not cater to their luxuries; the clergy naturally 
viewed with suspidonone who was devoted tothemost rigid economy; 
public opinion was not sufficiently advanced to appreciate the measures 
of a statesman whose genius far surpassed the knowledge of his day; 
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and even if it had been more enligliteticd, it had not the means of 
expressing itself powerfullj' and almost simultaneously as in England. 
Turgot therefore hail no buppoit to rely on hut that of the King; but 
while the monarch remained firm, there was still a hope that the states' 
man might accomplish his objects. After filling the post of Minister 
of Marine for one month, he was raised to the office of Minister of 
Finance, August 24, 1774. Nothing could be more encouraging to 
him than his first audience of the King; it Avas moro like the con- 
fifl'Titial intercourse of two iVi'Mids considering in truth and since- 
litv the best means of proiiKUnii^f the happiness of their common 
country, tliun a cold and fornuil htate conference. Turgot, with the 
permission of his sovereign, recapitulated what had occurred at this 
meeting, in a letter which is above all praise. In it be enforced 
the absolute necessitf of the most rigid economy, in order to prevent 
a national bankruptcy, any increase of taxes, or any new loans. " No 
bankruptcy, either avowed, or disguised imder compulsory reductions. 
No increase of taxes. Tlie reason your Majesty will find in the situa- 
tion of your people, and still more in your own heart. No loans ; 
for every loan, by diminishing the free revenue, neressarily leads at 
last to a bankruptcy or an increase of taxes." The means by which 
he proposed to bring about these ends were the most rigid retrench- 
ments. " But," be adds, " it is asked, in what is the retrenchment 
to be made ? vod every department will maintun that as far as relates 
to itself there is scarcely a single expense which is not indispensable. 
The reasons alleged may be very good ; but as there can be none for 
performing impossibilities, all these reasons must give way to the 
irresistible necessity of economy. Your Majesty knows that one 
of the greatest obstacles to economy is the multitude of solicita- 
tions to which you arc perpetually exposed. Your benevolence, Sir, 
must be the shield against your bounty. Consider whence the 
money distributed amongst your courtiers is drawn ; and contrast the 
misery of those firom whom it is sometimes necessary to wrest it by 
the most rigorous measures, with the situation of those who have the 
best title to your liberality." Such a course was sure to raise up 
enemies on every side. He anticipates tiie ralumnies Avhich will be 
heaped ujion him ; he points them otit tn tlip Kini:!', and then reminds 
him, " It is u])on llio faith of your Majt^sty s promises that I take upon 
myself a burthen wliich is perhaps heavier than I can bear ; it is to 
yourself personally, to the honest, the just, and the good man, rather 
than to the King, that I devote myself.*' ' 

From this letter it might be supposed by those who are not 
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acquaiuted with all Turgot's j)rinciples, tlmt his first stpp wt)ul(l be 
to 8top the payment to every useless peusiouer upuu the btate, and 
abrogate every local tax which had been unjustly levied by iiidivi- 
dualB in times of anarchy and oppresnon. But be respected the right 
of property; and the more so, because he understood its full extent. 
Erery unjust impost was indeed taken off, and every monopoly 
destroyed ; ljut not without tirst giving to the possesKNns an indenmiii- 
cntion equal to their loss : nud two years' arrears of pensions, which 
had been sto[)ped lor three years previous to his entering upon otiice, 
were puuetually discharged without loss ot time where the amount 
was small, and the creditor therefore in all probability not in affluent 
circumstances ; whilst the payment d[ the remaining ones was acce- 
lemted as much as possible. It was not therefore by injustice that he 
endeavoured to relieve the people, but by enabling them more easily 
to bear their burdens. The faithful discharge of all claims upon the 
state, restored the credit of the country; the destruction of monopolies, 
and of restrictions ujion commerce and manufactures, iticreased the 
wealth of the people, and thus rendered coniparatively Wghi an amount 
of taxation which was before most burdensome. Thus, his first re«,m- 
lations established a free trade in corn throughout the kiagduns, and 
took away the exclusive privileges of bakers, the obligation to grind 
com at particular mills, and several market dues upon com when sold. 
A similar edict permitted the free drcttlation of wine; and brandy, 
dder, and perry were meant to have been subsequently included in this 
law. The manulacturers of France were also freed from the absurd 
and vexatious regulations which prescribed the size of different stuffs, 
and the method of making and dying them, under severe penalties and 
even corporal punishment!* ; and injjeiiuity was allowed to exert itself 
aeconling to the taste and deumnd of the public. Glass, powder, 
saltjHitre, nitre, oil of poppies, and many other articles, were either 
freed on the one band from the escclusive privileges in their manu- 
facture, which enhanced their price and interfered with Umht quality ; 
or im the othnr, from restrictions upon their free transport through 
the kingdom, which prevented the manufacturer from obtaining the 
best price for his goods. 

Tlii'se changes were brought about in little more than a year and a 
hall, during which his labours were interrupted iiy attacks of illness, 
and by two events which could not be averted or foreseen. The 
first of these was a contagious disorder which broke out among the 
cattle of Guienne, and spread far and wide, until the salutary mea- 
sures taken by Turgot arrested the evil : the other was more serious. 
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and raquired all the decision and courage of the nuniiter for its 

suppression. The sea.son hid been unfavourable ; and in times of 
scarcity the people liad l)<*en accustomed to vent their fury against the 
corn-merchants, ^vhom the government often neakly abandoned. A 
repetition of these scenes was ;i|i|»roachjng. A few riots in the j»ro- 
vincial towns were soon (juciled, but a heavier stonn impended 
over the capital. A band of lawless insurgents, after plundering 
the oom-niarkets upon the Seine and Oise. entered Paris, rifled 
many bakers* diope, and mdeavoured to excite the people to out- 
rage and vidence. The powers of government seemed paralysed. 
The supexintendents of the police were frightened and inactive; 
and the parliament published a proclamation, promising that the 
Kini; should i>e petitioned for a rerluction in tlw prire of bread. 
Turgot lost no time in sendini; tt to tlie disturbed district, who 
soon disperse the pillagers ; the buperiuteudents of the police were 
immediat^y dismissed from office ; and government proclamations 
were posted over those of the parliament during the very night in 
which the lattw were issued* prohibiting the assembling of the 
people on pain of death. These energetic and salutary measures soon 
restored tranquillity and confidence; the property of the merchant.s 
was respeeted : and the price of provisions found the lowest level 
which the nature of the case would admit of. A month after, the 
King in passing through a district in wbich these riots had prevailed, 
was cheered by subjects who blessed his government. " It is Turgot 
and I alone who love the people," was the expression wluch fell from 
his lips ; and the sentence was repeated and confirmed by a nation's 
voice. In spite» however, of Turgot*s inde&tigahle and honest 
exertions in the cause of his i-ouiitry, his dismission from office was 
soon demanded. The privileged orders insisted upon remaining 
exempt from the payment of the taxes : the court parasites upheld the 
necessity of sinecures and pensions ; all who lived upon the resources 
of the countrj' without serving it, united in denounciui; a minister who 
was the friend of the people and of justice ; uor hud the clergy any 
sympathy with one who laid down the most eomprehennve principles 
of toleration. The King had die culpable weakness of yielding to 
this dishonest clamour. He sacrificed his minister, and not many years 
after died himself upon the scaffold ; that scaffold which was destined 
to reek with the blood of his family, his friends, and his subjects. 

Turgot had been in office only twenty months, but during that time 
he had prepared the way for a new era of extensive happiness and 
prosperity for his fellow-countrymen. A friend reproached him one 
VOL. II. SC 
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d&y with bein^ too precipitate. ** How can you say so,** he replied, 
"you who know so well the pressing wants of the people, and are 
aware that none of my family survive the gout beyond the age of lift y-" 
prerlic tinn was hut too nearly fulfilled : hf died of this hereditary 
disease a few years afterwards^ March 20, 17bl, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. 

During the interval between his retiring from office, and hiti death, 
Turgot devoted faimaelf to literary and scientific pursuits. I£s works 
are contained in nine vohimes octavo, 1808-1 1 ; they are composed 
principally of state papers connected with his administration, of some 
articles written for the Rncyclop6die, and a few translationB from 
classical and modern literature. 

Turgot was a great and a c^ood mnu ; erxlawed %vith deptli and 
originality of thought, he discovered and acti d uj)on sound principles of 
political economy, before the science had Ijcen even dignified with a 
name; and whilst his predecessors in office were ever seeking for 
temporary expedients to increase the revenue of the state by the 
oppression of the people, he first endeavoured to unite the interests <^ 
both. Mild and conciliating in his manners, just and benevolent in all 
his views, he was the firm and uncompromisin<; opjmn^t of every 
ppecies of injustice. He was ambitious, but his ambition was of the 
highest or ler. He despised the tinsel grandeur of olVu e, the smiles of 
courtiers, <ir even the applause of the multitude ; l)ut he courted the 
means of doing gi>od to mankind, and his reward has been the 
esteem of discerning friends and the applause of a later and a more 
enlightened age. 

A disquisition on the life and opinions of Turgot, by Dupont de 

Nemours, is prefixed to the edition of his ^\•()rks which we have 
already mentioned. His life, written by Gondon^t, is one of the 

best fjperiinens of biography in any language. T^cretelle's * Histoire 
du dix-huitienie Siecle ' contains a short sketch of his ministr}', 
well deserving attention : and several interesting details of his cha- 
racter are to be found in the Memoirs of the Abbe Morellet 
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At the close of the sixteenth c^^ritury, the (loiiiiiiions of Russia, or 
Muscovy, as it was then more generally called, were far thrown back 
from the more civilized nations of southern Europe, by the interven- 
tioii of Idthuania, livonia, and other provinoea now inoOTporated in 
the RuBsian empire, but then belonging either to- Sweden or Poland. 
The Giar of >Mu8covy therefwe possessed no political weight in the 
affidrs of Europe ; and little intercoorse existed bet>veen the Court of 
Moscow and the more polished potentates whom it afi'ected to despise 
as barbarians, even for some time after the accession of the rei<^ning 
dynasty, the house of Ronianof, in 1613, and the estabUshnient of u 
more regular government than had previously been known. We only 
read occasionally of embassies being sent to Moscow, in general for the 
purpose of arranging commercial relations. From this state of insigni- 
ficance, Peter, the fir8t.Emp«ror of Rusna, raised his country, by intro* 
dttdng into it the arts of peace, by establishing a well organised and 
disciplined army in the place of a lawless body of tumultuous mutineers, 
by creating a navy, where scarce a merchant vessel existed before, and, 
as the natural result of these changes, by important conquests on 
both the Asiatic and European fronti«>rs of his hereditary domi- 
nions. For these services his ct>untrymen bestowed on him, yet 
living, the title of Great : and it is well deserved, whether we look 
to tibe magnitude of tiiose sernees, die difficulty of carrying into eBetX 
his benevolent designs, which included nothing less than the re-, 
modelling a whole people, or tiie grasp of mind, and the inm energy 
of ^vill, Avhich was necessary to conceive such projects, and to overcome 

the difficulties which beset them. It wiU not vitiate his claim to 

ac2 
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the epithet* that his manners were coarse and boisterous, his amuse* 
ments often ludicrous and rerolting to a polished taste : if that claim 
be questionable, it is because he who aspired to be the reformer of 
others, was unable to control the violence of his own passions. 

The Czar Alexis, Peter's father, was attuated by souiewliat of the 
spirit so disti^)i^ln^lled the son. He endeavoured to introduce 

the Kuropeau discipline into his armies ; he liad it much at heart to 
turn the attention of the Russians to maritime pursuits ; and he added 
the fine provinces of Plesoow and Smolensko to his paternal domi- 
nbns. At the death of Alexis, in 1677, Peter was but five years 
old. His eldest brother Theodore succeeded to the throne. Theodore 
died after a reign of five years, and named Peter his successor. We 
pass in silence over the intrigues and insurrections which troubled 
the young Czar's minority. It was not until the close of the year 
1089, in the eighteenth year of his aijc, that he finally shook oflf the 
trammels of an ambitious sister, and assunu <1 m reality, us ui-U as in 
name, the direction of the aiaie. IIuw he had been qualified fur this 
task by education does not clearly appear ; but even setting aside the 
stories which attribute to his sister the detestable design of leading 
him into all sorts of excess, and especially drunkenness, with the hope 
of ruining both his constitution and intellect, it is probable that no 
pains whatever had been taken to form his intellect or manners for 
the station which he ^vas to occupy. One of the few anecdotes told of 
his early life is, th it Ihmtil,' struck by the appearance of a l)oat on the 
river Yausa, which runs iliroiigh Moscow, which he noticed to be of 
different constructKni from the flat-bottomed vessels commonly in use, 
he was led to inquire into the method of navigating it. It had been 
boik fw the C^ar Alexis by a Dutchman, who was still in Moscow 
He was immediately sent for : he rigged and repaired the boat ; and 
under his guidance the young prince learnt how to sail her, and soon 
grew passionately fond of his new amusement. He had five small 
vessels built at Plesoow, on the lake Peipus ; and not satisfied with 
this fresh-water navigation, hired a ship at Archangel, in wliich he 
made a voyage to the coast of Lapland. In these ex|M'ditit)ns his 
love of sailing was nourished into a pasMon which lasted through 
life. He prided hiniKclf upon his practical bkill as a seaman; and 
both at this time and ufter^vards exposed himself and his friends to no 
small hasard by his rashness in following 1Mb favourite pursuit. 

Hie first serious object of Peter's attention was to reform the army* 
In this he was materially assisted by a Swiss gentleman named 
Lefort ; at whose suggestion he raised a company of fifty men, who 
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were clothed auil tliscipiineil in tlie Eurupeaii uiauner ; the Ku(<biau 
army at. thai time beiDg Jittk belter than a tribe of Tartan. An soon 
as the little corps waa formed, Pet» caused hiniBelf to be enrolled in 
it as a private soldier. It b a remarkable trait in the character of the 
man, that he thought no coadesoenaon degrading, which forwarded 
any of his ends. In the army he entered himself in the lowest rank, 
and performed successively the duties of every other : in the navy he 
went still further, for he insisted on performing the menial duties of 
the lowest cabin-boy, rising step by step, till he was qualified to rate 
as an able seaman. Nor was this done merely for the sake of singu- 
larity ; he had resolved that every oliicei of the sea or land service 
should enter in the lowest rank of his profession, that he might 
obtain a practical knowledge of every task or manceum whidb 
it was his duty to see properly necnted: and he felt that his 
nobility might scarcely be brought to submit to what in their eyes 
would be a degrndation, except by the personal example of the C^car 
himself. By the help of Lefort and some veteran officers, several 
of whom, and those the ohjects of his especial confidence, were 
Scotchmen, he was enabled in a short time to command the services 
of a large body of disciplined troops, composed, one t urpi? pi iiieipally 
of foreigners, another of natives. Meanwhile he had not been negli- 
gent of the oth^r arm of war ; for a number of Dutch and Venetian 
workmen were employed in building gun-boats and small ships of war 
at Voronitz, on the river Boo, intended to secure the command of 
the sea of Asof, and to assist in capturing the strong town of Asof, 
then held by the TUrks. The possession of this place was of great 
importance, from its situation at the mouth of the Don, commanding 
Hrrr«s to the Mediterranean seas. His first military attempts were 
accordingly directed against it, and he succeeded in taking it in 1696. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, the empire being tranquil, and 
the young Czar's authority apparently established on a safe footing, he 
determined to travel into foreign countries, to view with his own eyes, 
and become personally and practically fomiliar with the arte and inatl- 
tulions of refined nations. There was a groCesquoiess in his manner 
of executing this design, which has tended, more probably than even 
its real merit, to make it one of the common places of history. Every 
chiid knows how the Czar of Muscovy worked in the dock-yard of 
Saardam in Holland, as5 a coniiiion l ui euter. In most men this 
would have been a&ctcition ; and pei liajis there was some tinge of 
that weakness in the earnestness with which Peter handled the axe, 
ebqred the ofiicers of the dodc-yard, and, in all points of outward man- 
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nem and u(ijicuraiice, put himBdf on a level with the shipwrights who 
were earning their daily bread. Most men too would have thought it 
unnecesaaiy, that a piinoe» intent upon «»eating a navy, should learn 
the mere mechanical art of putting a sliip together ; and that his time 
would have been better employed in studying the sciences conneeted 
with navigation, niid the discipline and details of the naval service as 
established in the best schools. It seems, however, to iiave been the 
turn ot" Teterij mind always to begin at the heginning; abound maxini, 
though here perhaps pushed beyoud reasonable bounds. We luive 
said, tlwt he scrupulously went through the lowest services in the 
army and navy : probably he thought it as necessary that one who 
aimed at oea^g and directing a navy should not be ignorant of the 
practical art of ship-building, as that a general should be capable of 
performing himself the movements whidi he directs the private to 
execute. And his abode and occupations in Holland formed only part 
of an extensive plan. On quitting Russia lie sent sixty young 
Russians to Veiiiee and Ijcirhorn to learn ship-building and naviga- 
tion, and espeeially the eon.sU ut lioii and management of the large 
galleys moved by oms, wliich were so much used by the Venetian 
republic Others he sent into Holland, with similar instructions; 
others into Germany* to study the art of war» and make themselves 
weU acquainted with tiie discipline and tactics of the (lerman troops. 
So that while his ])ersonal labour at Saardam may have been stinm- 
lated in part by a&ctation of singularity, in part perhaps by a Jove of 
bodily exertion common in men of his busy and ardent temper, it 
woidd l)e imjiT^t Tint to irive him credit for higher motives ; such as the 
desire to become tlioroughly acquainted with the art of ship-building, 
which he thought so important, and to set a good example of diligence 
to those whom he had sent out on a similar voyage of education. 

Peter remained nine months in Holland, the greatest part of which 
he spent in the dock-yard of Saardam. He displayed unwearied seal 
in seeldng out and endeavouring to comprehend every thing of interest 
in science and art, especially in visiting manufactories. In January, 
1698, he sailed for London in an English man-of-war, sent out exjiressly 
to bring him over. His chief object was to perfect himself in the 
higher hrjnirltes of ship-biuhiing. WiXh this view he occupied Mr. 
Evelyn's Idii^e, adjoining the dock-yard of Deptford ; and there 
renuim in tliut gentleman's journal some curious notices of the man- 
ners of the €»r and hia household, whidi were of the least refined 
description. During his stay he showed the same earnestness in 
inquiring into all things connected witli the maritime and oommerdal 
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greatness of the oountry, as before in Holland ; and be took away near 
6n hundred persons in his auite, eonsisting of naval capfasdas, pilots, 
gunners, surgeons, and irarkmen in various trades, espedally those 
connected widi the naval service. In England, without assuming his 
rank, he ceased to "wmr tlie attire and adopt the habits of a common 
workman ; and he had frequent intercourse with William III., who 
is said to have conceived a 8tron£r liking for him, notwithstanding the 
uncoiithness of his manners. KTH'!!<>r painted a portrait of him lor 
the King, said to be a good likeiu ^s, liom which our print is engraved. 

He ltdt London in April, 1G9S, and proceeded U.» Vienna, princi- 
pally to inspect the Austrian troops, then esteemed among the best in 
Europe. He had intended to visit Italy ; hut his return was hastened 
by th^ tidings of a dangerous insunectioa having broken out, which, 
though suppressed, seemed to render a longer aiteence from the seat 
of government inexpedient. The insurgenta were chiefly composed 
of the Rti??ijin soldiery, abetted by a large party who thought every 
thing Russian gcKxl, and hated and dreaded the Czar's innovating 
temper. Of those who had taken up arms, many were shiin 
in battle ; the rest, with many persons of more rank and conse- 
quence, suspected of being implicated in the revolt, were retained in 
prison until the Czar himself should decide their late. Numerous 
stories of his extravagant cruelties on this occaskm have been told, 
which may safely be passed over as unworthy of credit. It is certain, 
however, that considerable severity was shown. Many citizens who 
had not borne arms were condemned to death as instigators of the 
rehelllun, and their froze!i h'xlies exposed on the gibbets, or thrown 
by th<? way-side, remained ihrotighout the winter, a fearful spectiicle 
to pjussers by. In some accounts it is stated that two thousand of the 
soldiery were put to death : but the absurd fakehoodti told of Peter's 
conduct on- this occasion afford oppntumty for a doubt, which we 
gladly entertain, whether justice was suffered to lead to such whole- 
sale butchery. This insurrection led to the complete remoddling of 
the Russian army, on the same plan which had already been partially 
adopted. 

During the year 1699 the Czar was chiefly occupied by civil 
reforms. According to his own arcomit, as ]iublished in his journal, 
he regulated the press, caused Iranslaliouss to be puhil^lit;li ol v arious 
treatises on military and mechanical science, and history ; he founded 
a school for the navy; others for the study of the Xiatiu, German, and 
other languages ; he encouraged his subjects to cukavate foreign trade, 
which before they had absolutely been forbidden to do imder pain of 
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dmth; he altered the Rnniaii ealeodar, in which the year hegsn on 
September i, te> agree in that point with the practice of other nations ; 
he broke through the Oriental custom of not suffering women to mix 
in general society ; and he paid sedulous attention to the improvement 
of his navy oil the river Don. We have the testimony of Mr. Deane, 
an English ship-builder, that the Czar had tunu'd his manual labours 
to good account, who states in a letter to En<rlaiid, tliat " the Czar 
ha8 set up a ship ot" sixty ijuns, where he is both foreman and niabter 
builder ; and, not to flatter him, I'll assure your Lordsliip, it will 
be the best ship among them, and it is all from his own draught: how 
he firamed her together, and how he made the moulds, and in so short 
a time as he did, is really wonderM.** 

He introduced an imporoved breed of sheep from Saxony and 
Silesia; deqiatched engineers to surrey the difoent provinces of his 
extensive empire ; sent persons skilled in metallurgy to the various 
districts in which mines were to he found; established manufac- 
tories of arnis, tools, stuffs; and encouraged foreigners skilled in the 
useful arts to settle in Kussia, and enrich it by the produce ot their 
industry. 

We cannot trace the progress of that protracted contest between 
Sweden and Russia, in which the short-lived greatness of Sweden was 
broken: we can only state the causes of the war, and the important 
results to which it led. Peter's principal motive for engaging in it 
was his leading wish to make Russia a maritime and C4»nmnrcial 
nation. To this end it was necessary that she should he possessed 
of ports, of which however she had none but Archani^n l :uu\ Asof, 
both most incouveuiently situated, as well in respect of the Uu&siun 
empire itself, as of the chief commercial nations of Europe. On the 
waters of the Baltic Hussia did not possess a loot of coast. Both sides 
of the Baltic both ndes of the Gulf of Finland, the country between the 
bead of that gulf and the lake Ladoga, including both sides of the river 
Neva, and the western side of lake Ladoga itself, and the northern end 
of lake Peipus, belonged to Sweden. In the year 1700, Charles XII. 
being but eighteen years of age, Denmark, Poland, and Russia, 
whicli had all of them suffered from the ambition of Sweden, fonned 
a league to repair their losses, presuming on the weakness tisually 
inherent in a minority. The object of Russia m us the restoration of 
the provinces of Ingria, Carelia, and Wiborg, the country round the 
head of the Gulf of Finland, which fimnerly had belonged to her ; that 
of Poland, was the recovery of Livonia and Esthonia, the greater part 
of which had been ceded by her to Charles XI. of Sweden. Denmark 
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was to obtain Holstein and Sleswick. But ]}ennuirk and Poland 
very soon withdrew, and left Riissiu to enrountLT Sweden sinf^^le- 
handed. To this siie was entirely unequal; her array, the bulk of 
it undttciplined, and eren the diaciplined part unpradued ia the 
field, was no match for the veteran troops of Sweden, the tenor of 
Germany. In the battle of Narva, a town on the river which runs 
out of the Peipus lake, fought November 30, 1 700, nine thousand 
Swedes defeated signally near forty thousand Russians, strongly 
intrenched and with a numerous artillery. Had Charles prosecuted 
his $urcc<-<. \vith vigour, lie might probably have delayed for many 
years the rise of Russia; but \\hether from contempt or mistake he 
devoted his whole attention to the war in Poland, and left the Czar at 
liberty to recruit and discipline his army, and improve the resources of 
Ms kingdom. In these labours he was most diligent His troops, prac- 
tised in frequent skirmishes with tiie Swedes quartered in Ingria and 
Livonia, rapidly improved, and on the celebrated field of Pultowa broke 
for ever the power of Charles XI L This decisive action did not take 
place until July 8, 1709. The interval was occupied by a series of 
small, but important additions to the Russian territory. In 1701-2, 
great part of Livonia and Ingria were subdued, including the banks 
of the Neva, where, on May '27, 1703, the city of St. Petersburg was 
founded. It was not till 1710 that the conquest of Courlaud, with the 
remainder of Livonia, including the important harbours of Riga and 
Revel, gave to Russia that free navigation of the Baltic sea which Peter 
had bng^ for as the greatest benefit which he could confer upon his 
country. 

After the battle of Fultowa Charles fled to Turkey, where he 
continued for sotne years, slmt out from his own dominions, aiid intent 
chiefly on spiriting the Porte to make war on Russia. In this he 
succeeded; but hostilities were ternnnnted almost at their beginning, 
by the battle of the Pruth, fought July 20, ITil, in which the Russian 
army, not mustering more than forty tiiousand men, and surrounded by 
five times that number of Turks, owed its prraervation to Catharine, 
first the mistress, at this time the wife, and finally the acknowledged 
partner and successor of Pet^ in the throne of Russia. By her cool- 
ness and prudence* while the Gsar, exhausted by fiatigue, anxiety, and 
self-reproach, was labouring under nen'ous convulsions, to which he 
was liable throughout life, a treaty was concluded with the Vizier in 
command of the Turkish army, by wliich the Russians preserved indeed 
life, liberty, and honour, but were obliged to resign Asof, to give up 
the forts and burn the vessels built to command the sea bearing that 
name, and to consent to other stipulations, which must have been very 
vou n. s D 
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bitter to tlie hitherto successful coufjucror. Keturiuug to the seat of 
government, his foreign jtolicy for the next few years wss directed to 
breaking down the power of Sweden, and securing his new metropolis 
hy prosecutiug hb conquests on the northorn side of the Gulf of 

Finland. Here he was entirel)' successful ; and the whole of Finland 
itself, and of the gulf, fell into his hands. These prcniiH-es were 
secured to Russia l)y tlie peace of Nieustadt, in 17:^1. Upon this 
occasion, the stni.ilr or state assembly of Russia requested him to 
nssuiiic tht; title of Kiiipcror of all the Rusiiias, with the adjuncts of 
(ir«';it, iuul Father of his Country. 

Of the private liistorj' and character of Peter, we have hitherto 
said nothing. He was passionately fond of ardent spirits* and not only 
drank very largely himself* but took a pleasure in compelling others 
to do the same» until the royal banquetting-romn became a scene of 
the most revolting debauchery and intoxication. But towards the close 
of life, his habits, when alone, were temperate even to abstemiousness. 
In his domestic relations he was far from lt;i|>|»y. At the a*^e of 
seventeen he marrind n Russian lady, named I'lu^'txia Lapouchin, 
whom lie divorced in less than tliree years. Acconiuii^ lo some ac- 
counts, tliis sepur;Ui()n was caused by her inhdelitiei* ; according to 
others, by her obstinate hostility to all his projects of improvement: a 
hostility inculcated and encouraged by the priesthood, in whose eyes all 
change was an abomination, and the worst of changes those made pro- 
fessedly in imitation of tiie barbarous nations inbalNting the rest of 
Europe. liy her the Czar had one son, Alexis, heir to the throne ; who, 
under the guardianship of hh weak and bigoted mother, grew up in the 
practice of all low deliitucliery, and with the same deference to the 
priesthood, and dislike to eliunj^*', wliirli liad cost herseU tlie society of 
her hnsltand. Tlie degeneracy of this, his eldest, and lonj; his only son, 
was a seriou.s atiiiction to Peter ; the more so, if he reflected justly, 
because he could not hold himself guiltless of it, in having intrusted the 
education of bis legitimate successor to one, of whose incapacity for 
the charge he had ample proof. It appears from authentic documents 
that even so early as the battle of the Pruth, Peter had contemplated 
the necessity of excluding his son from the throne. In the close of the 
year 1716, he addressed a .serious expostulation to Alexis, in which, 
after reviewing tlie error?? of his past life, he declared his fixed inten- 
tion of cutting oti" the prince from the sncression, unless he should so 
far amend as to afford a reasonahle hope of his reigning for the good 
of Ids people, lie required him either to work a thorough reformation 
in his life and manners, or to retire to a monastery ; and allowed him 
six months to deliberate upon this alternative. At the end of the time 
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Alexia quitted Russia, under pretence of going to Ids father at G>pen- 
hagen; but instead of doing bo he fled to Vienna, lie was induced, 
howevor, to return hy promises of furgiveness, mixed with threats in 

the event of his continued disoliedience, and arrived at Moscow, 
February 13, 17l8. On the f(ilh)\vin«j; day the clerf^y, the chief officers 
of state, and the chief nobility were convened, and Ah'xi?, being' brou<(ht 
before tliem as a prisoner, acknowledged himself uiivvt>rliiy of tlie suc- 
cession, wliich he resigned, entreating only that his life might be spared 
A declaiation was then read on the part of the Czar, reciting the various 
delinquencies of which his son had been guilty, and ending with 
the solemn exclusion of him from the throne* and the nomination of 
Peter, his own infant son by Catharine, iis tlie future emperor. To 
this solemn act of renunciation Alexis set his hand. Thus far there 
is nothinpf to blame in the parent's conduct, unless it be con- 
sidered tliat in the promise of forgiveness, a reservation of his son's 
hereditary right was impliefl. His subsequent conduct was severe, if 
not faithless. Not content m ith what had been done, Peter detenuiued 
to extract firom Alexis a full confession of the plans which lie had 
entertained, and of the names of his advisers. For near five months 
the wretched young man was harassed by constant interrogatories, 
in hu replies to M'hich considerable prevarication took ]dace. It was 
on the ground of this prevarication that, in July, 1718, the Czar 
determined to brint^ bis son to trial. By the laws of Ruj^sia a father 
had power of life or death over lus child, and the Czar absolute power 
over the lives of his subjects. A\ aviug these rights, however, if such 
oppressive privileges deserve the name, he subiuitted the question to 
an aasenbly of the chief personages of the r»ilm ; and the document 
which he addressed to diem on this occasion bears strong evidence to 
the honesty of his purpose, unfeeling as that purpose must appear. 
On July 5, that assembly unanimously proi in iced Alexis Worthy of 
death, and on the next day but one Alexis died. The manner of his 
death will never probably he entirely cleared up. Rumour of course 
attributed it to violence; but there are many < irriim«tances which 
render this improbable. One arjn^ument anfain^t it i> to be ibund in 
the character of Peter himself, who would hardly iiave hesitated to 
act this tragedy in the face of the world, had he thought it necessary 
to act it at aJI. Why he should have incurred the guilt of an action 
scarce one degree remcred from midnight murder, when the object 
night have b^n effected by legal means, and the odium was already 
incurred, it is not easy to say. He courted j)uhlicity for his conduct, 
and submitted himself to the judgment of P^urope, by causing the 
whole trial to k>e translated into several languages, and printed. His 
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own statement intimates that he had not intended to enforce the 
sentence; and proceeds to say that on July G, Alexis, after having heard 
the judgment read, was seized by fits resembling apoplexy, and died 
the following day; having seen his father and received his forgiveness, 
together with the last rites of the Greek religion. This is the less 
improbable, because intemperance had injured the prince's constitution, 
and a tendency to fits was hereditarj' in the family. 

If our sketch of the latter years of Peter's life apj>ear meagre and 
unsatisfactory, it is to be recollectc<i that the history of that life is the 
history of a great empire, which it would be vain to condense within 
our limits, were they greater than they are. Results are all that we 
are comj)etent to deal with. From the peace of Nieustadt, the exer- 
tions of Peter, still unremitting, were directed more to consolidate 
and improve the internal condition of the empire, by watching over 
the changes which he had already made, than to effect farther conquests, 
or new revolutions in policy or manners. He died February 8, 1725, 
leaving no surviving male issue. Sometime before, he had caused the 
Empress Catharine to be solemnly crowned and associated with him 
on the throne, and to her he left the charge of fostering those schemes 
of civilization which he had originated. 

Of the numerous works which treat wholly or in part of the history 
of Peter the Great, that of Voltaire, not the most trustworthy, is pro- 
bably the most widely known. Fuller information will be found in 
the ' Journal de Pierre le Grand, ecrit par lui-meme ;' in the memoirs 
published under the name of Nestesuranoi, and the Anecdotes of 
M. Stwhlin. For English works, we may refer to Tooke's History of 
Russia, and the ' Life of Peter,' in the Family Liltrary. 
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